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I: INTRODUCTORY 

S mmmary 

Cowman fact$ hard to undentand. Social phenomr 
«tMi moit important to modem Ufe^ ^t least mnder- 
itood. Complesnif no obstacle if system Is known. 
Practical knowledge of sociology quUe fossible. Co* 
existence does not prove true association. Social rauS- 
menis cause pain. Human pain always conspicuous. 
^ The Star of Suffering.** Religions rest on concep- 
tion of essential pain. Suicide a human specialty. 
Pain a social condition^ remediable and preventable. 
Physical environment largely mastered^ present diffcul' 
ties social. Past societies died of intemel diseases. 
Social inJRgestion. Human nature progressive. Lan- 
guage retarded by ignorance and superstitions. Cirtti- 
sation retarded by same things. Economic diffUulties 
our principal ones today. ** The root of aU eviL** In- 
nutrition^ over-nmtritiont wud-4miritio% wrong action 
in body poUtic. Difltculty Ues in fal$e ideas. Effect 
of Wfommn labour and dave labour. Consciousness proof 
of power. Modem society increasingly conscious. 
Pain most conspicuouSf pathology precedes physiology. 
Errors of early therapeutics^ personal and sociaL Need 
of scieniific social phyMlogy^ as base of treatment. 
Musi understand works to mend watch^ or society. 
Knowledge enough to begin. TIUs book a study of the 
aeonow^ processes of Society. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Thx most famiUar facts are often bardett to under* 
stand. This is described by Ward as ** the iUusion of 
the near/' Because of nearness we get no perspectire; 
because of continual presence we become used to one 
riew and fail to peroeire others. 

To the consideration of new facts we come with com- 
paratirely open minds, impressed by each item and its 
relation to the rest ; but facts long known are supposed 
to be understood, and we resent the slight offered to our 
intelligence in the proposal to reconsider. Yet the most 
rerolutionary discoreries have beeii made among pre- 
cisely the most familiar facts ; as in the nature and use 
of steam, or the endless potentialities of coal tar. 

We had, and used, and supposed we knew, our own 
bodies, through long centuries of living and dying, yet 
our late-learned physiology was able to show us facts 
most ritally important which we had never dreamed of. 
Social phenomena have been going on about us since 
we began to be human ; they are as familiar as physical 
or physiological phenomena, but even less understood. 
Yet the interaction of social forces and social condi- 
tions form increasingly prominent factors in human 
Hfe. 

Primitive man was most affected by physical condi- 
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tioiit, he bad to «4ji>*^ hfantdf nuunlj to the exigencict 
of dunate, of the loil, of animal competitors. Modern 
nan hat to acquit himedf mainly to social conditions; 
he is most affected by goTemments, religions, economic 
systems, education, general customs. Yet the study of 
this especially pressing and important euTironment is 
but Uttk adranced The smooth-worn commonplace 
facts slip through our fingers, and we fail to see the 
meaning of our most important surroundings simply 
because we bayt always had them. Also we allow our- 
sdrcs to be discouraged by the extent and complexity 
of social conditions. This is quite needless. 

Grass may be studied in any patch, regardless of the 
acreage of our prairies, or the hei^^t of the plumes of 
the Pampas. A tree would seem appallingly complex 
if we tried to understand it from a cross-section taken 
through the branching top; but from root to leaf it is 
not so hard to follow. MoreoTer, early writers on this 
subject haye fri|^itened us with technicalities. Mention 
some patent fact about our social composition, show a 
fdation, suggest a law, and your alarmed hearer cries: 
^ Oh, that is Political Economy ! I cannot understand 
thattitktoodificult!*' It k reaUy a pity that sudi 
awe should be fdt in the contemplation of our social 
ptocesses; as though a man were afraid to learn any 
thing about his digestion on the ground that it was 
^ physiology.** 

• Hm statement, ^ Hens lay eggs,** expresses a fact in 
Ondthobgy, ZoMogy, and Biriogy-4Nit it is none the 
diflettU totgraqp. The special student may, if be 
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so desires, amass enough knowledge m these lapping 
sciences to appall the uninitiated; but a mere practical 
farmer can learn enough of the nature and habits of 
hens to insure a profitable supply of eggs, without orer- 
taxing his brain. There may be fields of sociological 
science quite beyond^ the arerage mind, and rightly left *^ 
to the learned specialist; but that is no reason why we 
should not learn enough of the nature and habits of 
society to insure a more profitable and pleasant life. 

With our fertility of resource and high attainments 
m skill, knowledge, power, and their material product, 
it is strange indeed that we hare made so little progress 
in the management of our social processes. The cirili- 
sation natural to our age is conspicuously retarded by 
ignorance, disease, crime, poTerty, and other disagree- 
able anachronisms. These things no more bdong to 
this period of drilisation because they coexist with it 
than do the Bushman and Hottentot because they co- 
exist with it, or than the Termiform appendix belongs 
to our stage of physiological dsTclopment because it 
still exists in it — a mischievous rudiment. Our sodo--^ 
logical rudiments cause us increasing pain. 

The growing social consciousness of our times is ^ 
most keenly stirred by a sense of pain. We are be^n- 
ning to fed the great common processes of human 
life; but we fed them, at first, only when they hurt. 
Our indiridual distresses we have always fdt; and have 
voiced our anguish and resentment more and more 
loudly as dvilisation progressed. Eariier man — and 
in particular the unhappy savage, with his unavoid- 
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•bit prhraiioiis, dangers, and miahaiw, and his ingenioiis 
systans of sdf-tortuie— had more to hurt him, but 
made far less fuss about it. For manj an age the 
pain of human life has formed so conspicuous a fact 
that we hare called the earth ** The SUr of Suffering.'' 
Our com m on illustrations of happiness are drawn from 
the lower animab: ^ as happy as a dam," we say ; ** as 
gay as a lark "; ^ as merry as a cricket." 

The workTs greatest religions have rested on a con- 
ception of general human unhappiness. Dirine curses 
are held to account for it, Dirine blessings to allay it, 
and a future life to r eco mp ense us for it — if we are 
good; but the basic proposition is the unhappiness of 
human life. Again, we are given a theory of reincar- 
nation; of a slow transimgration through many lines 
towards a plane where we do not fed, feeling bdng 
admitted to mean pab. In HeaTcn, Paradise, Nir- 
Tana, from the Happy Hunting Grounds and Walhalla 
to our most rsAned conception of eternal progress, the 
bliss of a future life is advanced as some counterdieck 
to the misery of this one, some hope to enable us to 
nrew 

So unbearable is the amount of human pain that we 
alone amoiig all animals manifest the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of suicide — a ddiberate effort of a form of 
life to stop living because living hurts so mudi. Sodal 
evolution does not proportionatdy abate sodal suffer- 
ing; H imp r o ves external conditions and insura I^J^ 
leal eristence more and more rdiaUy; but it does not 
make us com m e psura tdy happier. We die of different 
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diseases, and we do not die so soon, but we continue 
to suffer while alive, we continue to refer to ** the sea 
of human misery," we continue to kill ourselves because 
we cannot bear the pain of being alive. 

All this distress, formerly borne by each man as 
simply his **]ot," — ^his personal allowance, — ^was yet 
vagudy recognised by larger thinkers as ^ our common 
lot " ; even physical diseases, those most personal facts, 
we have generalised as ** the ills that flesh is heir to." 
This generalising is a most legitimate sodal instinct; 
now grown keener, more accurate, felt by far more 
persons ; and' in its li^t we have begun to recognise 
many of those long-borne ^ ilb " as not only remedi- 
able, but preventable. Yet, thou^^ we have done 
something, our condition remains lamentable. The 
general causes of our still-existing diflkulties are in- * 
temal rather than external. 

Society has long since mastered the diflfeulties of ad- 
justment with physical conditions, but cannot arrange 
its own intersodal conditions on a satisfactory basis. 
** Man's inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn " — not nature's. From the Arctic Circle to the 
Tropics man gets along contentedly enough with natural 
obstacles; he may be diecked and modified in develop- 
ment, but he is not unhappy; he strikes a balance with 
nature and is comparativdy at rest. But in hb pro- 
gresdve sodal devdopment he has not yet been able 
to strike a balance; his interhuman rdations are un- 
certain and mischievous. So far as history shows us, 
each social group seens to have carried within it the 
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feeds of difease; to haye grown worse as it progressed; 

aiid» while oonquering all external diffleulties, to hare 

' ' siiccoinbed in the end to its own inward disorders. The 
sulPering of an adranoed societj is not that of one 
straggling for subsistence, or in combat with enemies, 
bat of one in the throes of disease. Society has safety, 
peaces shelter, warmth, enoagh to eat, — and dironic 
indigestion! 

Are these disadvantages of human life essential, as 
heretofore supposed; or are they merely pathological 
phenomena and quite unnecessary? We are now be- 
ginning to take the latter Tiew, and a most cheerful 
one it is. 

Instead of accepting ^ human nature** as a fixed 
condition of mingled pain and pleasure, goodness and 
badness, with the pain and badness preponderating, 
we are now recognising that human nature grows and 

t diangcs like the rest of created forms ; that it has al- 
ready greatly dianged and improved, and will continue 
to do so. We are leamiyg that the troubles of any race 
and time are partly external and subduable; partly 

^internal and these also subduable. See, for instance, 
a sarage tribe in North America. Their existence is 
retarded by certain conditions of climate and geog- 
raphy; of the fauna and flora surrounding them; of 
animal and human enemies and competitors; bat also 
and more seriously by their superstitions. The theory 
of witchcraft; the ignorance as to hygiene and bdief 
In ** the medicine man **; the contempt for women and 
so for |Nroducti?e labour— these kept the savage savage 
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in the same region where another race n civilised. 
That race, dominated by larger and truer concepts, has 
conquered the same external difficulties and risen to far 
hij^ levels. 

So we, in our present stage of civilisation, arc partly 
retarded by natural conditions of environment. We 
are still decimated by wild beasU, though it takes a 
microscope to find them, and by still more bloodthirsty 
vegetables, of similar dimensions. We are still froscn 
to death, sunstruck, drowned, and shocked by lightning. 
We fight the i^ylloxera, the cottony scale, and anoph- 
eles; we have to tonnd mountains, irrigate deserts, 
bridge rivers, and cross seas; our struggle with the 
environment is still highly educative. But meanwhile 
our iHt>gress is retarded far more by conditions of 
social pathology— by ignorance, poverty, and crime; 
and these conditions are no part of our essential en- 
vironment, but are due to economic errors and super- 
stitions. If we could straighten out our internal diffi- 
culties we could get on gaily with the ouUidc ones. 

Now, since we can easily see in history how we have 
*t given times suffered from certain popular mistakes, 
and how on better knowledge we have outgrown those 
errors and their painful consequences, why is it not 
reasonable to assume that we may outgrow our present 
mistakes and superstitions and their painful conse- 
quwces? h it not possible that the persistence tn 
•ociety of cerUin morbid phenomena is due to an equal 
persistence of cerUin false ideas? and that the one may 
be removed by removing the other? So long as we 
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bdieve h wUdieraft, or in the diTine right of kingSy 
or ia dwttd slaTcrjt so hmg do we act from thot 
belief, and to hmg it our action injurious. 

Our uMwt eonepicuous troubles to-daj are economic 
We have readied a stage of religious freedom where 
the growing power of the human brain n allowed to 
wori( undiecked toward higher perceptions of truth, 
and beautiful results hayt followed. We have readied a 
stageof political freedom where we can express the pub- 
lie wiD in public action, as far as the great majoritj of 
OMe sex is conc er ned, and are rapidly advancing to where 
the whole nation wiD share the same position. Here, 
too, beautiful results have followed. But in economic 
development we And that whereas there is a great ex- 
and multiplication of economic processes, and 
stely of wealth, yet there is a mighty 
product of evil which seems to keep pace with the ad- 
▼ance of civilisation. 

So many of our troubles are patently due to eco- 
MMnie sources that our rough-and-ready philosophy 
haa accepted the statement, ^ the love of money is the 
of aO eviL'' Some shorten the accusation to 
itself. 

This general observation is right in its direction, but 
' aol suflriently accurate to be reliable. Money being 
• concrete fact, and in its function as representative 
•f all purdMsaUe goods of fascinating importance, we 
qoite naturally attach to it directly the glaring evils 
we And b its company. We see the misery and sin 
I by too little of it and the misery and sin caused 
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by too much of it; we see the various villainies prac- 
tised to get it, from robbery so small and direct that 
you catch the thiers hand in your pocket, to robbery so 
large and indirect that the thiering hand fildics un- 
caught from a million pockets, via hired railroads, 
hired legislators, and hired newspapers ; we see all this, 
and attach our condemnation to money itself, or, at 
farthest, to the love of it. 

Now, knowing more of the nature of society, we can ^ 
begin to classify and analyse its diflkultics more intelli- 
gently and find them somewhat in this order. Let us call 
poverty in-nutrition — a large part of our social tissues 
are insuiSriently nourished. Let us call wealth over- 
nutrition, or repletion, or congestion, or fatty degenera- 
tion — a small part of our soda! tissues are gorged and 
inflamed with too much nourishment. Then let us call 
our large supply of poor, false, bad things : adulterated 
artides of food, shoddy cbthes, paper shoes, — all the 
flood of worthless stuff sodety produces and consumes, 
— mal-nutrition ; the blood is bad and does not nourish. 
Back of these phenomena we find still more important 
conditions, baring to do not with the nourishment of 
the body politic, but with its actirities. There is wrong 
action fai the sodal organism ; it does not work properiy.^ 
Hence this local congestion of wealth, this peculiar 
arrest of distribution which makes both rich and poor 
dissatisfied in the widest field of life — ^work. 

Work is the most conspicuous feature of human life. 
In the conditions of work, in our ideas and fedings 
about work, in our habits, methods, and systems of 
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woA, Bet the tubjcct-matter of this book. It it hdd 
that our difleulties are to be found, not in any essen-* 
tial traits of human nature, and not in any essential 
conditions of human life, but merely in the presenra- 
tioB in our mindi of certain ancient and erroneous ideas 
and feelings whidi act continually upon the normal 
processes of social economies, fwerenting the process 
and poisoning the product. See, for instance, among 
mat American sarages, how the accepted theory, that 
work is proper only to women, arrests their economic 
d c f dop me n t and their personal progress as well. See, 
in the Southern States of earlier years, how the pop- 
ukr error, that work was proper only to slaves, arrested 
der d o p ment in many lines. It is here asserted that 
we have still in the popular mind certain traditions — 
superstitions, falsdHwds — about work, and that to 
them is traceable the economic distresses so conspicuous 
among us. 

Our increasing consciousness of this distress is a most 
gratifying fact. Consciousness always involves power. 
The power to fed implies the power to act. Feeling 
was evolved as a guide to action ; in nature's wise ad- 
■nnistration there would have been no reason for giving 
eonsdous pain and pleasure to a creature which could 
' ndther avoid the one nor sedc the other. The sensory 
nerves are developed in careful proportion to the 
notory: what feds can move, what moves can fed. 
m» law is followed all the way up through physical 
cvohition to social, and is just as true of the social 
body as of any other. 
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A comparativdy inert primitive society reacts to 
injury or benefit as does a plant, but shows little evi- 
dence of pain or pleasure. Modem society, how* 
ever, in proportion to its rapidly differentiating or- 
ganism and its increase in swift, accurate^ complex 
activity, manifests a corresponding increase in con- 
sriousness. We are now sodally eonsdous to an acute 
degree; and this proves our equal ability to act, to 
avert injury, and sedc benefit, not as individuals, but 
as a sodety. 

Naturally pain is the most impressive fact, for 
pleasure is a normal condition and only felt in con-^ 
trast to pain. Pain is some interference with natural 
law, and as such makes itsdf sharply felt Man was 
led to the study of physiology through pathology; 
the adie introduced us to the stomach. So sodety feels 
first and most what hurts it, and our study of sociology 
is prefaced by sodal pathology. And as men, in their 
first gropings after relief from pain, practised all 
manner of tricks with fetich-worship, with wild, noisy 
dances, with filthy medidnes, with murderous leedies 
and lances and poisonous pills; and as still, among the 
ignorant, any wide-blasoned patent medidne is sure of 
acceptance if it promises to cure the pain, felt but not 
undovtood ; so sodety*s first efforts at relief are super- 
stitious, empirical, and often deadly bad for its system. 
We need the patient, sdentific study of the social 
body, its structure and functions, anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology, as we have had it for the phydcal body ; 
we need careful, recorded observation of the results of 
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prefkmt ranedBes, and of new ones as well, and all this 
ia a new Md of science. We hare plenty of facts at 
hand; all historj lies behind us with its glaring records; 
«n life is before us to-daj in ererj stage of derdop- 
ment; but we hare only begun to arrange and study 
those facts from the point of riew of the sociologist. 
If (( watch goes. wrong, we examine its ^works'* for 
fracture, loss, misplacement, or some ** foreign body *• ; 
hot to do this successfully iuToWes knowledge of what 
• watdi is, what it is for, how it is made, and how it 
works. We must know the medianics of the thing if 
we are to mend it So if Society goes wrong we must 
examine its works, and we cannot tell if they are wrong, 
nor set them right, unless we hare some knowledge of 
what Society is, what it is for, how it was made, and, 
sdiove all, how it works. 

This does not require all knowledge; no sudi complete 
faif ormation as Tennyson spoke of in the ** Flower in 
the crannied walL** Flowers are sufficiently under- 
stood for us to raise them in beauty and health and 
pfofusion; asid we can learn enough about this last 

> great form of life. Society, to mend its ways, without 
waiting for absolute wisdom. 

This book is a study of the economic processes of 
oodety, explaining the immediate causes of a large 
part of our human suffering, and suggesting certain 
nmple, swift, and easy changes of mind by whidi we 

"^■Mty so alter our pr oc es s es as to aroid that suffering 
ami promote our growth and happiness. 



II: MAN AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION 

Summary 

SoeM development affected by physical eondltUme. 
By our perianal choke. We have overeetimated the 
latter. ** Natural'* in contradistinction to ** per- 
ianal.** or genetic and telealagical. Camdoui acti 
moit eompicuoui to man. Recognition of iome other 
forcei at work. Man*i contribution to hii own con- 
duct. How individuali have promoted it. and the man 
atwaifi retarded. How we retard evoluiion. Ptero* 
dactyli ai comcioui agenti. Salutary effect of uneon- 
icioui iocial proceaei. Our comcioui behaviour alwaye 
behind the timee. HUtorie inetancee. Nature of the 
brain. Effect of education. Relative depth and rixe 
of early hnpreaiom at compared with later. Our 
abaUy to preeerve and trantmt ancient ideeie. Folk- 
myth of a superior past. Reversionary tendencies, up- 
ward tendency of new brains checked by education; 
effect on religious progress. Should we have done 
better without conscious conductt No. Enormous 
benefit if rightly used. Race memory, use of past. 
Real value of youth. Our attitude toward ii. What 
it should be. Great advance in education in social 
consciousness. How to adjust conscious conduct to 
action of law. 
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MAN AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION 

Ths contribution of the human rmoe to Its own de- 
▼dopment is the distinguishing feature in social erolu* 
tion. That prompt and simple reaction to the euTiron- 
ment by which the efohition of sub-human species has 
been accomplished, is complicated, with us, bj a de- 
layed and uncertain reaction, due to stored energy and 
to the internal environment of man's conscious mind. 
We are of course modeled by conditions, and transmit - 
the modification through heredity. The results in so- 
cial formation and conduct are dear and startling, but 
if roan could in no way alter these results or sdect 
among the causes, to study them' would be painful and 
usdess. 

Man has, howerer, a limited prirate supply of energy, 
his storage battery of nerre force ; not initial with him, 
but temporarily his to use; and he has also, in the 
imaged world of his mind, an euTironment whidi leads 
him to use that personal energy according to his sepa- 
rate ricws of life; thus he can, and docs, modify his 
conduct to a considerable degree. His contribution 
Taries widdy in extent; some individuab living very 
largdy from personal initiative, and some almost with- 
out; it varies as widdy in vahie; being sometimes of a 

It 
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BMMt ftdranoed gnA, and »t othcn dbtincUy primi- 

tm and mrenioiiMrj. 

We hare heretofore grardy oTerettimated the rela- 
the extent of thk perwnaUy roodilled cdnduct or teUc 
Mtiont as compared with the conduct which is the re- 
mA of unconidoudy transmitted forces, or genetic 
action. In the dawn of human consdousness the 6eld of 
personal conduct was roost prominent to man, and he 
todi Milan note of what things he did under the unob- 
ttroeted action of natural tendendes. 

The word ** natural *♦ is here used in contradistinc- 
Uon to •• personal •♦; not as holding man's personal 
conduct to be un-, anti-, or super-natural, but as dis- 
tinguishing between the actions resultant from general 
laws, and those resultant from the man's choice and 
will ; between the genetic and the telic. Marriage, for 
iattaiice, is a result of the natural laws of sex-attrac- 
tion, with thdr deeper bases in race-presenration; celi- 
bacy is a result of personal choice and will, based mi 
certain ideas cherished by the indiridual; marriage is 
genetie— celibacy, tdic The cerdiral activity re- 
quired to decide upon and enforce a given act, apart 
from and perhaps in spite of the natural tendendes, 
' makes such acts more perceptible and more memorable; 
and man ineritaUy gnm to oTerestimate that part of 
his bdiariour whidi had passed mittter in the front 
halb tf the brain. In these cases he felt himsdf act, 
and assurosd that the acU whidi he felt were the sum 
ofhbeonduct. Plainly percdrfaig, howeirer, that these 
aeU of hb were very irregular and unreliable, often 
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indeed differing widdy from his intention, he soon 
postulated other forces as working upon him, sup- 
posedly personal, for he knew no others; and gods and 
derils were installed in his unirerse as cogent factors in 
this perplexing mass of conduct. Some, feeling dimly 
the larger currents of tendency pressing upon them, 
conceived of Fate, Destiny, Karma, Fore-ordination — 
something high and inviodble, governing conduct from 
afar. In all the history of man's conscious life he 
has been struggling with his conduct, and seeking to 
modify it to what he from time to time considered do* 
sirable ends. 

That he has accomplished so much is due to the tre- 
mendous power he has to use in this way ; that he has 
accomplished so little is due to his misapprehension of 
the best means of applying this power; and that he has 
produced such strange, peculiar kinds of personally 
modified conduct is due to his varying conception of 
the desired ends. 

Overestimating his personal power, he constantly 
overdraws upon its resources, exhorting the indiridual 
to behave thus and thus; as if all conduct were telic. 
He has known little or nothing of the genetic laws of 
human progress whidi would have guided his course 
and lightened his task so wonderfully, could he but have 
understood them. Better housing for the poor does .' 
more to devdop diastity than preadiing it to two 
families who live in one small room. 

As we now begin to grasp something of the podtion 
of man in nature, and of the processes of social evohi- 
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tMHi, we tee how irretittibly he wm urged upward by 
fhe p ro g rea w ve tendencies whidi lift mankind from tar- 
agery as they lifted the sarage from the brute; and K 
also how he has been hdd bade by cOmulatiTe habits ^ 
and earlier instincts. In this rast field of evolutionary 
processes, man, as a oonsdous, sdf-directing agent, 
iounders slowly along, now puriiing violently toward a 
stage of development quite beyond his immediate grasp ; 
and now as violently maintaining standards and ideals 
long since outgrown and become retroactive and in- 
V jurious. 

The extremes of his influence are most maiked. 
Again and again has the race put forth a man with a 
Spcdalised brain fitted to grasp a scheme of conduct 
far superior to that obtaining in his time; and, under 
the functional necessity of a member of sodety, urg- 
nig this higher sdieme of conduct upon his fellows with 
suUime faith, courage, and endurance. Sodal evolution 
has been markedly promoted by minds like these. Al- 
ways someone seeing ahead and proclaiming the ad- 
vance, and the mass, as they become able to grasp the 
new concepts, struggling mightily to modify thdr con- 
dnet thereto. Looking only at this side of it, we should 
say that man, as a factor in social evolution, worked 
most powerfully to promote it. • 

lliere is quite another side to it, however. The 
human brab, while it has the capadty to foresee future 
eondBtlons, and to dictate conduct modified to such im- 
proved ends, has also memory, the power to retain past 
conditions, and to moditj conduct upon them* If we 
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can imagine active self-consriousncss in some stage of 
physical evolution, it is easy to see how <fivefsdy it 
might have worked. 

Take a high-minded pterodactyl, for instanc e so m e 
poetic, phflosophic, progressive pterodactyl. He might 
have had dim concepts of larger wings and lighter 
bones, of dryness and sunshine and wide spaces of 
sweet air; he might even have had faint visions of soft 
feathers, of nestled eggs, and the joyous music of love. 
If he were capable of transmitting these ideals among 
his brethren, they might have been induced to soar more 
assiduously and perdi the higbei^-HM> sooner introduc- 
ing the aidieopteryx. 

But if on the other hand we postulate our self-con- 
sdous pterodactyls as possessing long memories and * 
venerable traditions, ancestor worship and a retro- 
active education, we should then find them forever 
yearning for thdr reptilian past; forcibly re-hnmers- 
ing each aspiring young generation in adhesive depths 
of mud, and piously destroying the would-be birds as 
enemies to society. It is on this side of our conscious- 
ness that man, as a factor in social evolution, is of such 
doubtful value. 

A consdousness that works badcwards, a personal 
modification of conduct based on the forced retention of / 
more primitive conditions and ideak, this has been, and 
stfll is, one of the heaviest drawbacks to human progress. 
Fortunatdy for us the general mass of our conduct is 
resultant from natural causes, rather than personal. 
We are forced upward from century to century by 
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duuigmgcoiMfitioiif, whether we will or not. The tempt- 
ing kland and ihdtered waterway eroWed from us the 
boat, and the boat grew and spread mightilj and 
changed the fate of nations. Under its influence man 
widened and thidcened in social intercourse, and became 
wise and f riemOy in practice, kmg before his conscious 
ideak of eonduet were anything but ignorant and 
■avage. 

Steam communaeation has united modem peoples 
faster than all rdigions, jofaiing land to land in bands 
of iron, and the biting edges of the nations must wear 
smooth under the wheds. A Russian raihroad track 
eomss to the edge of Germany, with a different gauge 
f ran the German road whidi continues it, but the rail- 
mMl is stronger than Ciar or Emperor, and makes ulti- 
matdy for peace. 

Our constantly faicreasing faalities for communi- 
f cation ate sodal functions, evolTcd in the human race 
on natural lines, and they bring different character and 
eonduet long before the popular mind has understood 
tiieir meaning and consciously adopted their results. 
As an effect of dianged conditions our conduct to-day is 
at the grade required by steam and electric commu- 
nication; but as far as that conduct springs from 
personal judgment and will we are still in the sailing- 
^essd periodf some e?en in that of the slaTe-rowed 
galley. 

Ewy line of social erolution makes for peace to- 
day, for smooth and rapid growth of international 
tt but our personally modified conduct, rest- 
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ing as it does on Tery ancient ideals and traditions, still 
drives us into war. Man's personal conduct has nerer, 
as a whole, been up to the level of his sodally evolved 
conduct. Note how the development of industry and y 
commerce lifted and lightened Europe, leading on to 
peace, to education, to freedom ; and how all the while 
the dominant ideals and consdous efforts of the same 
people were all for war, its highly prised glories and its 
supposed gains. See, when learning began to lift its 
head as a great sodal factor in those dark ages, how the 
proud knight still boasted that he could not read or 
write — mere priestcraft, mudi beneath him. Quite 
late in English history it was held derogatory for the 
nobility to spdl well, these baser arts were for thdr in- 
feriors. In more recent times we can see as plainly how 
the advance of women, their fuller education and gen- 
eral devdopment, a most important step in social evo- 
lution, has been as earnestly opposed by the great 
majority of persons, acting under the dominance 
of long^ld h'nes of hereditary' ideas and supersti- 
tions. 

It would seem here as if man were a most undesirable 
factor in sodal evolution; as if he acted solely as a 
brake on the wheels of progress, always seeking to 
maintain previous conditions, and to modify conduct 
retroactively. We can easily see how this deterrent po- 
sition is taken by us. Our range of perception depends 
on our brain. The brain is an organ, transmitted with 
hereditary modiffeation like any other organ, and that 
hereditary modification is of course resultant from 
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earlier ooodBtioiit. Hie older the modifying conditioiit ^ 
Hm deeper the nodiflcation ; racial habits of unbroken I 
centuriet are not to be offset bj one lifetime's change. I 
80 we look out upon the world through an ancestral 
brain whidi is far more responsive to simple primitiTe 
•timali tiian to the more subtle combinations of the 
present; witness the absurd ddight of modem man in 
hunting* ^ 

Bj this inheritance we find it easier to enjoj, approve 
of, un^erstandt and uphold that which has been than 
^t whidi b; to say nothing of that which is to be. 
Neverthdess the bram is of most easily modifiable struc- 
ture, and, of itself, shares in the uidifting pressure to- 
ward higher derdopment. Eadi child should bring to 
the race a little more brain capacity, a little moie in- 
dination to pr og r e ss , and no doubt he does. But this 
tendency to new power of thought and breadth of 
vision, whidi is ours hi eirery diild by virtue of sodal 
evofaition, is heavily offset by the parental action, by 
our conscious contrAutiou to our own conduct 

Nothing is firmer in our minds than the concept of 
parental duty; an instinct of primitive force and 
cumulative devdopment Parental duty involves educa^ 
tion, and education, as previously grasped by man*s 
consdoosness, has been one of the most retroactive of 
social forces as wdl as one of the most benefidal. 

IHs a^sunple physiological law that J bhe impressions 
first rseSvSrairteener and deeper thaiTlIioM iff later 
yeari. Tlius eadi old person carries a memory of better 
things hi Us youth; not that they were better hi 
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any way, but that his madiinery was fresher and took 
stronger impression. Owing to this the teaching of the 
aged has always harked back to the superiority of the 
past — thdr youth, and deprecated the decadence of the 
present — ^thdr age. It is the measure of personal life 
erroneously applied to radal life. Under its pressure 
has sprung one of the most universal of our folk-myths, 
the legend of a Heroic Past. 

The diminutive siie and narrow experiences of a child 
make the events of youth seem larger than those of 
maturity. Hie aging brain, as it weakens in recent 
memories of what a large experience makes small events, 
recurs vividly to those important records of its youth, 
and thus naturally cherishes this conviction of the real 
superiority of those early days. The long life and wide 
range of imjH^ession of the human bdng give a broad 
fidd for this natural assumption, and the power of 
speech makes the assumption transmissible. 

An andent bear may fondly imagine that in his 
youth he did more glorious deeds than the enfeebled de- 
scendants he sees around him; but if he does thmk so, 
he cannot discourage them with his delusions. An an- 
dent man could and did I 

The education of the young is necessarily in the 
hands of their dders ; and youth, with no knowledge or 
experience of its own, cannot condudvdy deny, or even 
ably criticise, the statements made by the aged. This 
pride of the past, so manifest in the oM, is not so In- 
jurious to-day. Recognised as a phyncal phenomenoii» 
offset by wider knowledge of the facts, and with ao- 
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eessibk records to gire immotabk proof that our en- 
idronment hM not shrunk in the least since we were 
joung, this natural tendency of waning brain power 
does small harm. In our racial babjhood it <£d enor- 
.mous harm, lliere was no record then to dispute with 
grandpa as to the number of wolres he had slain, or 
just how big were the nuts on the towering trees of 
his infancy. 

/ So the Superior Past tradition was hammered hard 
^into the unprotected infant brain, and took fast hold of 
it, wore deep furrows in it, set that habit of thought so I 
rigidly in the mind of the race that it has taken all J * 
these unnumbered ages f<Mr a shouting uniyerse to con- 
rince us that life is Growth! Only a few of us can see it 
eren now. Deep down below our modem learning still 
may be found this basic assumption that things were 
better once — this recurring wish to go ^ back to na- 
ture,** or back to handicrafts, or back to something or 
another — so sure are we in our sub-soil minds that 
Heaven is behind us f 

All this rerersionary habit of old brains would hare 
been offset by the ** tendency to rary ** in young ones ; 
by the steady uplift of each new generation ; but for 
the cumulatire weight of our conscious efforts at edu- 
cation. Education, necessarily traditional at first, and 
instilling tremendous Teneration for the erer-receding 
past,— especially in those earliest years when memory ; 
was the only record of erents,— has steadily met the ex- 
pansive tendencies of each new brain by the repressive 
wti|^ of all foregoing centuries. The devdopment of 
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new brain tissue^ and its expanding cellular arrange- 
ment, urges constantiy to new discovery, and to a re- 
arrangement of earlier impressions, but education has 
diligently endeavoured to enforce upon each brain pre- 
dsdy that mass and order of impression considered as 
beneikial in the past. To re-impress forever the same . 
facts in the same relation, and to severely discourage 
and prohibit any reconsideration of this supply, has 
been for ages our method of education. 

How seriously this has interfered with our progrcM 
it is impossible to say. We know that in spite of it 
the brain has developed in more normal lines under the 
beneficent action of genetic social forces. A growing 
industry jweadied peace to us while churdi, and state, 
and sdiool were yet preaching war. Social unity and 
organic relation are forced upon our consciousness by 
the facts, while education still hands down the individ- 
ualistic concepts of far earlier times. 

Even in the most rigidly repressed of all lines of 
growth, the moral perceptions, we can see how social 
evolution has developed the soul of man in direct op- 
position to religious traditions. A given stage of 
brain development is capable of formulating only sudi 
and such moral concepts— of postulating only such and 
such a paroeption of God. 

Hie current apprehension of God in a given age is 
accepted as final and forced upon the consciousness of 
eadi succeeding age, thus tending to preserve a neoes- 
iaifly inferior standard, and, in presenring it, to 
chcdL any brain growth tending to its eontradiction.' 
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This is one of the roost conspicuous and persistent of 
nan's efforts to modify conduct Faithfully and con- 
sdentioaslj he had striyen to maintain the innocent 
errors of his racial jouth as guides to succeeding ages. 
With every gathered force of established rdigion, with 
the growing pressure of education, with the tremendous 
sanction of parental goTemmentt man has always 
striven to presenre the religious limits of his remote 
ancestors* 

And yet, in spite of all the allied forces of conscious 
humanity, the evolution of brain tissue went on; the 
new brains saw larger glimpses of truth and trans- 
mitted what they saw to others; those who had ears to 
hear heard, and the world's rdigions have grown and 
spread under genetic forces, in the face of opposition, 
persecution, and execution based on tdic forces. A 
clearer and sadder illustration of the attitude of man as 
a factor in social evolution need not be asked. AU that 
he could do he has done to throttle progress and stop 
the growth of his own soul ; and this under a sublime 
conriction of virtue. 

In scientific progress, in artistic development, along 
aD the lines of human growth, we find the majority 
acting as obstructionists; ahvays valiantly upholding 
tbat-which-has-been, and maintaining, as respectable 
pterodactyls, that mud of a proper consistency is far 
superior as a vdiide of life to the untried vicissitudes 
of air* Is It then to be supposed that social evolution 
would have got along faster without our conscious cere- 
bration f That we might have slid peacefully up the 
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ladder with our eyes shut, instead of struggling on in 
our toad-in-the-well fashion — up three steps and down 
two? Surely not. The very fact that this power to 
alter conduct marks the highest stage of animal evolu- 
tion proves its value. Nature does not make such huge < 
mistakes as to introduce and maintain an injurious 
function. 

We must remember, too, as against the deterrent 
drag of the majority, the grand uplift of the few ; the 
power never yet measured by whidi the conscious life of 
one man can inspire and lift and stimulate the others. 
Again and again we see the whole race seized and 
pushed on by some dominant individual life, the cur- 
rents of whose action vibrate unceasingly through the 
mass, and stir it to better growth. 

When man does by some blessed diance go with the 
forces of evolution, and uses his conscious power to re- 
sist the downpull of old habit, and the opposition of 
his past-ridden fellows, he becomes an immense accel- 
erating power. By the aid of liis racial memory he 
can see where a new age brings us to the same danger- 
signals that we ignored in the past, and learn to avoid 
them. Man's vast stretch of consciousness, made per- 
manent and accessible to all by the arts, especially the 
art of literature, gives him the advantage of well-nigh 
limitless experience. 

Our irrevocable past, exposed before us all in the in- 
creasing light of knowledge, is not a thing to worship 
and to fdlow, but a record of splendour and of warn- 
ing, of deep humility, of patience, and of hope. Our 
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power to postulate a future, to erect hTpothetei on 
which to work, giret ut another adrantage orer the un- 
conBciout products of erolution. We hare yesterday to 
kam from, and to-morrow to plan for, and these two 
gire a far broader basis of action than the passing ex- 
perience of to-day. Our ability to modify conduct, so 
painfully proven by our successful repressire measures, 
will have even greater effect when we work with the 
upward tendencies, instead of against thenu 

So far the attitude of the race towards its own Tan- 
guard — the young — has been that of a heary old gen- 
tkman throwing himself solidly down on an actiye chOd, 
and seeking to smother him and pin him to the earth. 
Being larger and heaTier than the child, he, seriously in- 
terfered with his normal actirity. But when this size 
and weight is turned to account to help and not hinder, 
when, instead of piling the dead years on the quivering 
young brain of the child, we set ourselves as a bulwark 
to keep the past off hiin — ^then we shall see surprising 
. progress. We have but to gain a clear idea of what 
the natural lines of social erohition are, and cease our 
opposition, to make large and healthy increase in our 
growth. 

Nowhere Is thb better shown than in the rapid im- 
provement of education to-day. Instead of a mere 
transmission of what people used to bdiere, the young 
mind is set to find out what is to be known, hdped by a 
large array of caref uDy tested facts, and the best ma- 
dunety of latest brentors. The laboratory method, 
to kam 1^ experiment, to test by proof— tins is the 
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modem system; as against the blind belief in change- 
less traditions that held us back so long. The edu- 
cator of to-day seeks to develop the bmin by exercis- 
ing all its powers — not to fill and seal it like a preserve 
jar. 

That superstitious respect for the aged which dis- 
tinguishes China is giving way to a respect for wis- 
dom, for knowledge, for judgment, and ability where- 
ever manifested ; and if we swing too far toward honour 
for the young, it is a healthy extreme to counterbalance 
the huge and heavy back action of the past. Hie mind 
of man is now being opened to perceptions of facts as 
he finds them, rather than the retention of old stories, 
and is exercised more in free, responsibk action during 
its early years. 

We are beginning to leam now something of the 
trae history of our mce — ^what we rose from, and how 
we have risen; what forces urged us most, what con- 
ditions helped us most. We are seeing with increasing 
clearness the desirable lines of action, and how best to 
follow them. Alert, intelligent, and active among the 
great currents of social evolution, we can do much to 
promote their effects. Here we can let them alone, there 
we can oppose our allied wilb against some eddy of re- 
versionary tendency, or check the growth of some dis- 
advantageous excess; we can use our consciousness to. 
choose between the varying forces, and such individual 
power as we possess to steer among them. 

To see our line of progress, to see the t r emendo us 
currents that push us upward and take advantage of 
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thaa; to set abo fhe piifalb and ttuniUing-blocks, the 
fMctioii and inertia to whidi mece ^gegstic progrctt if 
eipoeed; and then to use our tdie energy to assist 
nature and go farther— that will make man a far more 
isefnl f aetor in social Ofohition. 
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III: CONCEPT AND CONDUCT 

Summarif 

Humam evolutUm. New facuUiei and intiineii. Ego* 
iiik amcepi useful to individual aninud. DUad" 
vantage of outgrown ideaU. Permtence of social rudi- 
menis emplained. Need of eociei scrap-heap. Social 
relqtions psgchic* Desp ot onlf a concept. Co ncepts^ 
internal environment. pSIUpwreck and characier. jMar 
temal and sex instinci and concepts. N^jj^Wnero, 
power qf concept on condmct. Man*s effoHsto check 
his growth. Prejudice a physical brain condition. 
Health^ brain must be used. Virtue of ** believing.'* 
Natural orgamc tendency to consistencff^ — how per- 
verted. BMef in luck. Charades. Basic concepts 
wrong. Superior-past traditions. Ancestor worMp. 
Fanaticism. Forced inconsistency. Concepts antedate 
facts. French Revolution. Slavery. Undertow of old 
brain habits. Increase of social convei^ence. Brain as 
devdoped bp natural sdection^ by social selection. Ap* 
parent injustice. Individual humter. On his own head. 
Mistakes most possible in highest grades. Peasant 
grade eiways preserved. Ruh out amd do over. Society 
the best culture for fools. Present concepts irn eeo- 
names, primitive, foUe, injurious. Ego concept. If 
bees were** idiots.'' 
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CONCEPT AND CONDUCT 

Human erolution involves the development of a number 
of individual animals into specialised functionaries ot v 
organic social life. This requires the gradual assump- ~~l 
tion of new faculties, new desires, new instincts, and '^ 
new activities; a pd th cgradual disuse a nd discarding ot 
older ones. The egoistic mental make-up of a solitary 
animal, of a low savage, of anj reversionary self-sup- 
porting human hermit, is advantageous to him as a 
separate creature; but disadvantageous to a society to 
which he might become attached, and, if he was so at- 
tached, to himself. 

A given society, in any age, possesses certain dom- 
inant ideas and feelings proper to it; and the individ- 
uals manifesting most of those ideas and feelings are 
most beneficial to that society and so to themselves. 
But if members of a given society persist in maintain- 
ing and acting upon social ideak of a previous age, 
they are injurious to their society and so to themsdves. 
Social evolution, in any given place and time, is visibly 
diedced by the number of persons who do not keep up 
with it; but insist on feeling and thinking after long- 
past standards, and trying to act on that basis. 

This peculiar persistence of sodal rudiments in all 
stages of our progress requires some special explanation^ 

•7 
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When a gnren tocial procesi, onoe useful, then useksi, 
then increasingij injurious, continues to force itsdf 
opon a growing drilisation, there must be some strong 
Agency to account for it Naturallj, it would have 
been graduaDj diminated bj proven undesirabilitj, as 
eartwfaeds of solid wood were eliminated. In our ma- 
terial devdopment we have moved steadilj on, growing 
faito ever newer 'and better methods, simplifying, dieap- 
ening, quidening, easing, following nature's methods 
exactly— the conservation of energy — the line of least 
resistance. Our American industrial supremacy is at- 
tributed to precisely this willingness to grow, to dEscard 
the old things, to our constant resort to the scrap-heap. 
But in social development we seem to have no scrap- 
heap, or never to use one unless compelled to, making 
^ history a sort of sacred junk-diop. 

In business life, that is, in its material processes, we 
eagerly accept the new. In social life, in all our social 
processes, we piously, valiantly, obdurately, maintain 
the old. 

Whyf 

Because of the peculiar effea of the human brain on 
human action — ^the relation between concept and con- 
duct In adaptation to our physical enrironroent, 
friiether the origfaial face of nature, or the latest in- 
veatioos in medianics, we have material relations to 
deal with, and have learned how. 

Social relations are psydiic. That a sted spade is 
belter than a wooden one is easily proven to the hand 
and eye. That a democracy is better than a despotism 
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is not so simple a proposition. The laws of the hy- 
draulic press are established by risible experiment; but 
the laws of the distribution of wealth work in another 
medium, and are more diflkult to establish. 

Society is a psychic condition; all social relations 
exist and grow in the human mind. That one despot 
can rule over a million other men rests absolutely on 
their state of mind. They believe that he does; let 
them change their minds, and he docs not. As a human 
animal the despot is of such size, weight, colour — ^he i^ a 
physical fact. As a Despot— he is but a psychical 
fact— he exists as a Despot only in the minds of men. 
(This is not Christian Science, but sociological science.). 
He is a concept, a common concept, acting under which 
all men do thus and thus; outgrowing which, they dis- 
card their Despot and adopt some other political belief. 
In pre-sodal planes of evolution we do not find this 
factor in determining conduct. Earlier forms of life 
reacted directly to conditions and were modified by 
them. Man reacts to external conditions as do other 
animals, but also he acts according to these special inner 
conditions— his ideas. The power to form and retain 
concepts, and act under their influence precisely as if 
they were facts, is what gives the element of spcaal 
progress and also of perversity to human conduct. 
This internal cnrironmcnt the general furnishing of a 
man's brain, and more particularly its basic concepts, 
do more to determine his action than does external en- 
vironment His reaction to external conditions is modi- 
fied by these internal conditions; unless you know them 
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70a cMiMt predict the remit; unleM you diange 
70a caimot duuige the retult. J "n 

Pment the nm eonditioiis of ahipwreck to mlort | 
of differeiit nationaUtiee, and see how widdy they dif- 
fer b conduct A crew of Chinamen^ wild with terror 
or in a ttnpor of fatalism, ehow no disdpJinejow; cou^^ 
age, they can scared itfg iiOim Vreir'Xmmot the 
Latin race, ae wae «o lamentably shown in the wreck of 
the Baurgogne, eedt f ranticaUy to save thanadTes, at 
tla ^expenee of paesengere, women, ^ d children> ^jA 
afwofES^aro^^ 

iotiroe, courage. They save «rrt the women and diil- 
dren and the pauengers, lart themselTet. If Aerc i« no 
escape they presenre their discipline to the last, as in 
the crew of the Victoria going down to death in per- f 
f ert order, to the sound of music i 

Even under that imminent pressure, the most tfrectH 
modifying force in nature, the fear of death— the action 
of the human being depmdi more u pon his diaracter , 
' that is, upon the sum of his conc epts and consequen t 
habits, than on the present euTiron^^tTIl^iiniljii- 
stinct is one of the strongest and most deep-seated in 
nature, but under the action of certain religious con- 
cepts, mothers have given their babies to Molodi or to 
the Ganges. The sex bstinct is of mcalculable force, 
but under the action of certain concepU men and 
women have been known to stultify it absohitdy in vol- 
untary cdibacy. 

An excdknt proof of the power of concepU com- 
pared with bonditions is given in the heroism of Wil- 
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liam Phdps, the Indianapolis negro. Two coloured men 
were at work in a great boiler, riveting. Some person 
by accident turned on the steam. Hot steam as a ma- 
terial condition is quite forcible, and the two men 
started for the ladder. But Phelps, who was foremost, 
was arrested by a concept. He stepped back, saying 
to the other, •* You go first — ^you're married ! ** Even in 
' that comparatively undeveloped brain, a group of con- 
cepts as to Duty and Honour were stronger modifiers 
of conduct than boiling steam. 

This power of directing action by concepts is at once 
our great advantage and disadvantage. If the con- 
cepts are true, if they are founded on fact and in ac- 
cordance with law, they promote advantageous con- 
duct; if they are false, they promote disadvantageous 
conduct. Even if once true, that is, as true as the 
brains of a given period, acting on the knowledge of 
that period, could comprehend, they become mischie- 
vous if not changed to suit the larger brains and 
larger knowledge of a later time. As shown in the 
previous chapter, this is precisely our difliculty. We are 
always being hindered by our back-acting brain. So- 
ciety progresses far more rigidly than our recognition 
of it. The acts and facts of to-day continually diverge 
from the concepts of yesterday. 

History exhibits an endless series of man's efforts to 
dieck his own growth. Patient, persistent, ingenious, 
devout, he has laboured incessantly to stay where he 
was— where he used to be; and is continually astonished 
to find himself stiU in motion and going upward In 
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dealing with the aTermge human brain, these deterrent 
foroet are oonftantlj met; the mere physical resiftanoe 
to a new proocis of thon^t; and a consdoos, yee, and 
aomeientiauit resittanoe to a concept not in accordance 
with the prerioiii iupidy. 

That common resistance to progress called prejudice 
is a physical brain condition. Certain ideas are eariy 
formed, usually under strong pressure, and no further 
action is taken on that subject, no admission of new 
ideas, no examination of what is already there. This 
inactiTC area dwindles in disuse, is ill-nourished because 
unused, becomes stiff and feeble; and it is exceedingly 
dUkuU to make any fresh impression on the neglected 
part. When another person does try to arouse thou^t 
fai that locality, to explain, conrince, persuade, en- 
Hi^iten, he is confronted with this thick, inert mass we 
call a prejudice. 

Prejudices are stronger and more extensiTC among 
the ignorant, because the brain is so little used in any 
part that the clogged areas spread and thicken undis* 
turbed for generations. The lumpy brain is trans- 
nntted in turn to the young, and the false ideas 
piomptly reinserted during each diild*8 defenceless in- 
fancy, so that in time a formidable obstacle to progress 
is devdoped, called race-prejudice. The more learned 
are not absolutely free from prejudice, only relatirely 
so in comparison with the more ignorant In whai- 
tfer portion of the brain we do not actively thfaik, we 
find an accumulating tendency to prejudice. 

A healtliy and active brab, used to free movement 
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and clear connection, is affronted by any inert mass 
among its vital processes, as a housekeeper is affronted 
by some mouldy heap in a disused dosct and deans it 
out energetically. (Nd and familiar subjecU are more 
heavily dogged in this way than those more recent 
and less known, yet prejudices will form, if allowed, 
even on the most recent of sdences. A brain, like any I 
other organ, must be frequently and fully used to keep 1 
it healthy. ' 

These natural tendencies of the brain, the inertia of 
habit and the local stiffening of prejudice, would not be 
so injurious if left to the healthy counteracting in- 
fluence of equally natural tendendes to growth. But 
the passive resistance has been rendered aaive and in- 
finitely multiplied in power by the conscious brain action 
which has so misUkenly exalted its worst faculties, and 
choked the growth of its best ones. 

We very eariy made it the highest test of virtue to 
believe what we couU not undersUnd; I. #., to hold by 
main force an unassimilated idea, like a stone in the 
stomach; and an equal test of sin to presume to examine 
this irritating mass. 

The organic method is to rdate eadi perception to 
those previously recdved. The brain is of its own 
nature logical. Impressions made upon it are sorted 
and stored in definite connection. Thb may be noted in 
ordinary conversation, as when the hearer discovers 
that the stream of talk he understood to concern Jane 
was reaOy about Mary. *•(*!•» sayshe, with a sense 
of physical un-ease as of one who has stepped down ^ 
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where there wm no ftep, ^ I thought you were talkfaig 
About Jane!^ and there is a pause while he hastily 
pulb out aD those statements from group ^ Jane ** in 
his mind, and rearranges them in group ** Mary.^ 

By this natural power of rdating impressions, called 
eondstency, we are able to form a connected scheme of 
things and work rationally thereunder. If any of 
these impressions are incorrect, it leads to further error; 
and if the false impressions be those of main impor- 
tance, the whole fabric of mental association will be 
wrong* 

Thus a belief in hick necessarily tends to underrate 
mere knowledge — study, accuracy. The woman who 
says she ** has no luck with her bread ** is not likely to 
go to a cooking sdiool. Take the full extension of this 
same concept about ludc — chance — fate — and you get 
fatalism, the logical consequence of which is seen in 
those backward and inert nations where it rules. They 
may make good fighters, but never good inrentors— dis- 
core r e r s — creators; they endure life, but do not pro- 
mote its development. Religious history gives us 
identy of *• awful examples ** of the power of one radi- 
cally wrong concept to fDl the mind with error, and 
« the world with blood and tears. 

Our disinclination to accept a statement whidi does 
not agree with those premusly held is the brain^s 
^physical rejeetkm of an impression claiming to belong 
to a certab group, but flnding no connection there. If 
forced to accept it as faicontrorertibly true, we must 
then throw out all the others and wholly rearrange that 
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group of concepts. This is where we say ** Ahl that 
alters the case,** when some patent fact forces us to 
^ change our minds.** 

If forced to accept facts indisputably true, but as 
far as we can see irreconcilable, there can be no mental 
action whatever on that subject. They arc held by 
force in the brain, but do not grow there and do not 
lead to any further grouping of concepts. This state 
of mind is familiar to the guesscrs of charades. ** My 
first is this,** ** my second is that ** — ** my whole is so 
and so ** — and the brain seiics these detached assertions 
and seeks for some possible arrangement in which they 
will •* make sense ** as we call it— or else ** gives it up.** 
If the riddle has been misstated, it is impossible to 
guess it. And this is tlie first great difficulty in what 
has been so long calksd the riddle of human life — it 
has been misstated. No wonder we have had to give 
it up. 

The value of that proper relation of ideas we call 
consistency is this: A brain wi(h all its concepts in 
natural sequence and order transmits energy in a 
smooth, continuous stream. The brain with inconsistent 
concepts, lodged in thought-tight compartments, loses 
energy in cross-currents, contradictions, euU-de-iaa; 
and the resultant conduct is weak and uncertain. Each 
root idea tends to modify conduct its way; and if tlie 
root i(feas do not agree neither does the conduct. Often 
it results in mere inhibition— we see this act to contra- 
dict that — cannot reconcile them — and so do nothing. 
The basic concepts of eariy man were wrong. His ob- 
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Mrration wm necenarilj narrowt hit deductions vami 
partiftl, hii whole poeiiion one of repeated erran, m it 
•o generall J true of all extreme jouth. Thete errors 
of the undercloped brain would hart giren waj in 
course of normal derdopment to better thinkingt as 
the chikPs missteps lead on to better walking, but for 
the ill-founded Grandpa theorj. 

The traditional superioritj of the past, on the 
authorit J of statements open to no examination and no 
criticism, raindlj developed into ancestor worship, and 
that whde great retroactiTO tendency of thou^^t which 
is stQl so heavilj dominant among us* In it we have 
deified inertia, as best instanced in Oiina. Assuming 
that the crude theories of humanity's youth were true, 
the brain tried to correlate them; to form some con- 
nected scheme of life based on sudi premises. This was 
functionally impossible. No healthy brain could 
** make sense ^ of such postulates as these. As a con- 
sequence, normal brain action on such lines ceased. 
Abnormal brain action derdoped freely, its extreme- 
bebg what we call fanaticism. Those who attended 
to the maintenance of ancient concepts soon found that 
any increase of mental actiYity led to the unsettling of 
their supposed truth; and so, with the best of inten- 
tions, used every possible means to discourage sudi ac- 
tivity. 

And as the average mind found itself forbidden to 
think on certain of the most important lines in life, 
and unable to think logically on sudi bases as were 
•Dowed, it ipiply accepted them as "* unthinkable ** and 
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so admitted in the common stock of ideas these discon- 
nected heaps of arbitrary statement Our natural tend- 
ency to relate and connect our percepts and concepts 
in logical sequence, so as to form a rational colkction 
agredng with itself and with our behaviour, has been 
not only neglected but prevented; and this arbitrary 
disconnection of mental processes has been so thorougli 
and universal that we have grown to expect what we 
call ** inconsistency ** in human action. 

Yet consistency is one of the brain's most essential 
laws. We expect things to be consistent, we demand it. 
Talk disconnectedly to the most ordinary person and he 
soon cries, ** What on earth are you talking about? I 
don't see what that has to do with it!" And we all 
know how busy our brains are, trying to make out to 
ourselves that our own conduct is consistent. We are 
naturally consistent, but the unbroken centuries of vio- 
lent insertion and compulsory retention of irreconcil- 
able statements in the young brain have perverted 
natural action and trained us in an artifidal incon- 
sistency. 

This enforced maintenance of Met concepts has for 
its result this: At any given period in history the ideas 
of the common mind are found to antedate the facts. 
The facts of the twentieth century are approadicd with 
the ideas, feelings, prejudices of the tenth. And as 
our consdous acts are modified by those ancient con- 
cepts, our acts are necessarily behind the times. Chang- 
ing conditions constantly demand revision of the con- 
duct of sodety, but if that conduct-— so far as it is 
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eontdOQiIj oun — 10 based on undianging ideas, there 

must be eonflict There has been, ahrays. Take some 

well-knoim historic insUnce, as the Frendi Reroln- 

tion. 

Here was a long-established social rdation, that of 
feudalism, b'neal descendant of still remoter patriarchal 
grouping, producing in the conscious mind a highly 
developed concept or group of concepts, described in 
the phrase, ** Fmieien regime.** Meanwhile the condi- 
tions which made feudalism an advantageous form of 
sorial relation changed intrinsicallj. The natural 
basis in fact was gone, but the idea remained firmly in- 
trenched in the mind. Acting under the idea, feudalism 
was maintained, but the diange in conditions proceeded 
irresistibly. 

Some few there were whose minds consciously per- 
ceived the change in conditions, formed new concepts, 
and sought to transmit those concepts. But this effort 
was on the one hand too limited in range, and on the 
other too vague and varied in form, to really bring 
about the diange. or wisely guide it. The action of 
the crud facts on a no longer normal social relation, 
resulted in a vast reaction, quite uncontrollable by the 
newer ideals. 

The endeavour to reconstruct society on the theory 
of the ** social contract,^ or any other then advanced, 
naturally failed, as the endeavour to mamtain an out- 
worn system f aOed, and the carnage and confusion, the 
partial reaction to the old basis, the slow, irregular, 
fumbling progress toward a better state were the re 
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suits, as we have seen. That conduct which led to the 
improvement of the social system in France was re- 
sultant from conditions and not from concepts. 

In our own recent experience with the system of 
human slavery we have another marked instance, both 
in the irresistible trend of progressive conditions which 
brought the change and in the splendid effort to alter 
those governing concepts on which the system rested in 
the minds of men. In the abolition movement we have 
the conscious human effort to alter conscious conduct. 
The physical extension of our national boundaries and 
the mechanical extension of economic processes was the 
unconscious pressure of conditions which also modi- 
fied conduct And against both stood the vast weight 
of brain inertia, and the unending array of false con- 
cepts, dating back to the historic period when slavery 
was a useful relation, and buttressing itself with 
the crudest quotations from ancient religions. 

The power of the freely developing brain to keep 
pace with new social relations and proclaim newly 
perceived truth is offset by the tremendous undertow of 
the undeveloped brain and its power to compel ac- 
ceptance of ancient errors. 

In a long-range view of social progress it would seem 
that in early times the conscious mind had a very small 
share in our development, and that conditions did 
almost all, even while man fondly thought that he did; 
but as society grows and the brain grows in spite of / 
itsdf , the balance of power swings steadily toward 
conscious conduct A broader religion and a fuller edo- 
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calioD DMke the f onnation and tranmiMkm of idefts 
^ eontiiraftllj easier; and personal freedom so aocnstoms 
m to bandk our own conduct tiiat the power of hu- 
manity to conAciouslj improve its world is now a large 
and growing factor in social erohition. 

This carries its risible proof in the increasing ac- 
tintj of our interest in social phenomena, and of our 
efforts to aOeriate the distress of humanity and better 
those conditions within our reach. We hare the power 
and the desire to help, and the main obstacle to a swift 
and orderly improrement is in the brain; both in its 
passire ignorance and prejudice and its active main- 
tenance of mistaken or long-outgrown ideas. 

The position here taken, that the human brain has 
^ not kept pace wiUi the development of society, and has 
act3d as a deterrent rather than an assisUnt to our 
growth, may be questioned from the point of view of 
the evohitionist. Natural selection, he will assert, de- 
vdops in each animal a brain capadty suited to his 
tteed^ and speedily removes him from the field of con- 
test if he does not manifest it; man in the struggle for 
existence must similarly develop the kind and amount 
of brain that is necessary to him, and if he does not he 
win perish. Therefore the human brain to-day is all 
that can be expected, and it is useless to talk of any 
wholesale and sudden improvement in social conditions 
from that source. 

This would be true if man were a creature whose 
existence was conditioned upon his own individual 
activities. While the human animal remained at tiiat 
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stage of development where he was directly readied 
by the consequences of his own personal conduct, his 
brain power was cultivated in this simple way; if he 
was not smart enough to live, he died, and was well 
out of the procession. 

But so soon as any social relation was established, 
when our gains and losses were fused in collective 
action, this method of brain culture was no longer 
reliable. Once firmly established as a living species 
through the process of agriculture, the degree of intel- 
ligence necessary to the maintenance of this process 
was suflkient to sustain life, while the further develop- 
mcnt of intelligence rested on other activities less in- 
stantly important to the life process, and not so sharply 
brought home in personal consequences. 

The individual hunter, if he failed to show the grade 
of ability necessary to supply his wants, promptly died 
of his own inferiority, but man, in social relation, is 
maintained by the colkctive effort, prospering or suf- 
fering with his society, and his pooling of abilities 
is so far-reaching and hopelessly intermixed that it is 
impossible to pick out the consequences of one man's 
action and pile them neatly on his own head. Naturally, 
selection acts on the society rather than the man, and 
must needs act slowly and with an appearance of id- ' 
justice. Incipient errors are not met by the sharp 
reproof of individual consequence, and wide ranges of 
eccentricity are possible, so that they do not toudi . 
those basic economic processes of society on which all 
our lives rest* 
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OroiB mistakes in agricoltiiR would he soon pnnisbed 
bj the extinction of the mistaken sodetj, or errors in 
■Mchanics, in naTigation, in anj part of our work 
wUdi deals with the primal necessities of life, but errors 
in astronomj» in retigion* or education do not result in 
mch immediate destruction. 

Thus the human intellect on the lower stages shows 
A certain solid arerage ability, built up bj natural selec- 
tion acting on societies as it acts on individuals, but 
the human intellect in its higher grades is painfully 
irregular and defectiTC, making our higher social mani- 
festations as questionable, uncertain, and often mis- 
diierous as our lower ones are dearl j good. 

Man has stayed alive because he knew enough to 
{douf^ and sow, to kill wohres and steer a ship, but in 
later social development he has been as open to de- 
struction as any poor beast below him. In the long 
leason of history we may see him again and again kilkd 
down to the levd of his intelligence. Nations have 
been conquered, civilisations destroyed, kings decapi- 
tated, but the peasant survived. 

The problems we have really solved do not have to be 
done over again; the downfdl of past societies is but 
,tlM wiping oir the slate of a mass of daborate failures. 
^Rnk it aH out down to that first line and begin 
againi'' says the teadier. 

We are quite clever at simple examples in units, but 
very weak on fractions. We could see how one man 
afeded another in the short radius of a limited eariy 
groiipy bat the long-range effects of our widening inter- 
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human activities have been beyond us, and we are slowly 
working out in heavy centuries those problems of 
liberty and justice, of honesty and love, the mastery 
of which is as essential to our further progress as was 
the early mastery of metalhirgy and mechanics. 

A mistake in short and simple addition is easily seen, 
but as the examples grow more complex the errors are 
more diiBcult to trace. 

They spread wider and last longer, and by the time 
a society begins to meet the punishment due to the 
behaviour of its misguided constituents, those worthies 
have long since died in the odour of sanctity and a new 
generation is piously producing the incipient errors 
which will destroy its grandchildren. The vigour of 
our basic life processes sustains us through wide 
reaches of experiments and mistakes. 

A flourishing society can maintain more fools than 
any savage period could afford. 



We have to do in this book with several of the basic 
errors in our common concepts as to economics* We 
shall see how different are the facts of our economic life 
to-day from that inner world of concepts we carry in 
the brain and always take for facts while they remain > 
there. The worid is, to us, the sum of our concepts 
concerning it; and whik the real facts relentlessly 
affect us, our supposed facts are of deadly importance 
because they modify our conduct 

In the Add of economics we maintain to this day 
some of the most primitive ideas, some of the most 
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radicdly f abe ideas, tone of the moet abeurd ideas a 
brain can bold. Tbej do not fit the faas; they are 
not proraUe as true, bat Terj promptlj proraUe as 
false; thej do not agree with such true ideas as we 
have* Dor tren with each other; but aD tiib giTes no 
uneasiness to the arerage brain. That long-suffering 
organ has been trained for more thousands of years 
than history can uncover to hold in unquestioning 
patience great Uodu of irrderant idiocy and large 
actiTclics. 

In the face of crery century's accumulating facts 
of organic social rdation we haTC peacefully main- 
tained our original animal theory of individuali sm 
the Ego concept. If bees had brains like ours, and 
the exquisitdy organised modem bee could consciously 
maintain the state of mind of her remote prototype, 
the solitary bee, we might have some paraDd to com- 
fort our hmdy height of foolishness. WeD did the 
Ondbs can an ^ idiot ** the man who bdiaved as a 
separate incKvidual and considered his personal ad- 
vantage first Consider the ruin and disorder of the 
Ure if bees were ^'idiots.'' That type of industry, 
of harmony, of peaceful wealth, could never havo 
arisen under sudi misconception. 

We have many more root concepts, some basic, some 
collateral and derivative; all working, discordantly 
enou^ against social progress. Several will be 
toadied upon here; those most patently connected with 
the subject of the book, our Human Work. In pur- 
of which subject it is necessary to lay down 
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some of the facts as to the nature of society, its struc- 
ture and functions; and to show how perverse, how 
inadequate, how deadly mischievous are the ancient 
theories which still stand in our mindi in place of those 
facts. 
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SOME FALSE CONCEPTS 

Ai we diall frequentlj hmrt to refer to certain major 
errors in popular thought, it will be as well to clearlj 
enumerate and describe those selected. The field is 
wide, — eadi of those mentioned connects with many 
others^— and there maj be serious question as to which 
antedates which; but difference on that point will not 
iuTalidate t)ie actuality of their influence on conduct. 
The group mentioned in this chapter will be further 
described and elaborated later; this is merdj to intro- 
duce them in some order for reference. 

The first, and here assumed to be the basic error in 
the human mind, the parent of almost all the others, 
is the Ego concept Thb is the universal assumption, 
based on a prehuman status wlien it was true, that 
human beings are separate entities, like the lower 
animab. 

As animab we are separate, and, when we first began 
to think, the animal life was so enormouslj preponder- 
ant, and the human life so weak, so rague, so intermit- 
lentlj realised, that it was quite natural we should 
earrj over the sense of personal entity into the social 
entity* Tliat we have a separate personal conscious- 
ness b not denied, but it is not humanity. The human 
eonscioQsness b coUectiTC, as we shall see later. 
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Our nbiake has been, not in retaining the Ego con- 
eepl, wfaidi is as necessary in its place as the concept 
of a kg or a lirer, but in failing to grasp the larger 
iadosiTe Social concept All the complex organic 
''phenomena of social life we hare continuallj tried to 
eoastme in terms of the individual* The distinctive 
features of human life are invariablj social. No oile 
trait or power of our great race but what must be 
accounted for in its development and understood in its 
use as a social factor. 

•• We •• are human, ** I ** am an annual, save as ** I,** 
\ being part of Society, embody and represent it. The 
discord and mischief whidi would be wrought in a phys- 
ical organism by any absurd pretence of individual life 
and interest on the part of its organs, is precisely the 
discord and misery wrought in our social organism by 
the persistence of this archaic idea. 

Another error, most deeply basic in its logical rela- 
tion, though perhaps not so early recognised by the 
conscious mind, is our general belief that pleasure Kes 
wholly— or even mainly — in impression. Like the first, 
H dates from a pre-social status, is the governing 
theory of personal animal life, and has not been re- 
moved and replaced by truer views as social life is 
developed. 

The individual animal having no functions but those 
y of maintenance, reproduction, and improvement, and 
"^ aocom]riishing his improvement only along lines of per- 
sonal heredity, acted only toward those ends, and re- 
Budaed at rest when those ends were served. Pleasure 
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led and pain drove him to the attainment of the means 
to these ends of this fulfiknent, so he early learned to 
associate pleasure witii getting what he wanted,— pain 
with the lack of it,— a perfectly true concept as far as 
it went But as the individual animal's activities are 
]Hromptly reactionary, and not matters of conscious 
judgment and volition, he never took into account the 
pleasure inherent in action, in the discharge of energy, 
and the pain equally inherent in the prevention of sudi 
discharge. 

The nerves bring to us sense ot pain and pleasure: 
certain currents feel good to them, certain others bad. 
An inflow of warmth is a pleasure; increase the vibra- 
tion, make it heat, it becomes pain, agony, torture. 
The sensory nerves bring to us their burden of impres- 
sion, the consciousness we call enjoyment or dislike ; but 
have the motory nerves no burden? Are the currents 
of energy going out not as perceptible as those coming 
in? To the individual animal they are not; he does 
not ^ feel himself work ^ particularly. His conscious- 
ness is in his income, not in his output 

But the social creature comes under different condi- 
tions. His range of activity increases, both in com- 
plexity and power ; he has an enlarging fund of energy 
to discharge and a thousand complicated avenues to 
discharge it through. Moreover, this disdiarge is no 
longer a personal affair of his own arms and legs, but 
involves concurrent action of many others. 

To adjust rightly this intricate mutual activity 
requires oonsdousness, and consciousness involves {deas- 
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ure and pun. The whole Add of diftinciirelj hmnan 
aethritiei b under thif law. We have a Tatt fund of 
eoergyt a Taet Add of ezerciee, and a conttantlj in- 
creaatng oomcioiifnees of thk exercpee. Meanwhile the 
meome of man, at a separate animal, remains the tame. 
He has, as before, the pleasure of the intake, the at- 
tainment of the means to his separate welfare. He 
has, bejond tiiat, his share of pleasure in the larger 
ooDecUTe intake also, the gratifieation of his social 
desires; but he has, pre-eminentlj, the {deasure of 
action ; of the conscious expression of energj. 

This is the largest field of human delight, .but has 
not been so recognised. We still commonly associate 
pleasure with impression, witii things we are to get, to 
hare. Whereas, in fact, our pleasure depends far 
■ore largdy upon what we do. 

docdy derired from this bask assumption is our 
general theory of return as an incentiTc; what we may 
can the Pay concept This was one of man's earliest 
generalisations. He obsenred the exdto-motory action 
$tt the imfiridual beast; under the influence of hunger 
or fear he acts; not nifluenced, he does not act, sleeps 
fai the sun, and accumulates energy for the next jump. 

The beast, seenig his dmner runnfaig before him, ran 
after it; having cau^t his dhmer, he ceased to rum 
Seehg Ms enemy running bdiind him, he ran away 
from it| havfaig escaped from his enemy, he 
to run. 

**AhaI** cries that astute obsenrer, Eariy 
^'Exertion depends on pleasure before you or pain 
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bdiind you!** and he forthwitii produced his grand 
primeral generalisation of Reward and Punishment. 

This is still exdusirely held by almost all of us. We 
hate used it to account for all human actions, witii the 
bitter conclusion that ** every man has his price.'' We 
have spread and lengthened and deepened it to cover 
our waxing field of action, till out of its logical ex* 
tremes we have built both Heaven and Hell. 

It was a tremendous concept for the early brain to 
adiieve, and it was true — as far as it went These 
two forces do modify action. They were very strong 
upon individual animals, and they act upon us yet-*- 
to a degree. That is, there are still some of us so near 
the plane of individualism as to be readily and strongly 
influenced by these agents. 

The error of early man lay in not observing other 
forces even then operative; and the error of modem 
man lies in not observing that these others have grown 
continually, and the primal ones have dwinded in pro- 
portion. 

Right beside our rashly generalising ancestor 
laboured the primeval squaw, working patiently, work- 
ing eagerly, working most efficiently, out of the over* 
flowing energy of the mother instinct, with the power 
of recreative love. Not because of anything to gain 
or anything to fear, but because energy must have ex- 
pression; and the expression is in proportion to the\ 
^ncrgyt not in proportion to the return. Later, in 
the fall of the matriardiate and the inception of our 
dramatic androcentric period, the woman was made a 
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tbiTe and her labour became slaTe labour, not to its 
improTemcnt. Later again men were made slaTos; 
their actiritj was coerced bj these two primitiye stimuli, 
the fear of punishment, the hope of reward; mainlj 
the former. 

In that first period of co-ordinate actiritj among 
men, the irreconcilable male energj was forced into 
serrice bj the immediate pressure of pain and fear. 
Slaverj was one step short of slaughter, as audi ac- 
cepted, as such hated. All that deep-rooted arersion 
to labour— sense of scorn for it, shame in it, honour 
in being free of it — was superimposed upon humanity 
at this period, and has never been fullj outgrown. 
This terrible period, its wrong, its shame, its agonj, its 
hopelessness, deeplj impressed the growing brain of 
man, and, as this period was of great duration, it made 
poesible to our minds the {Nrodigious concepts of eternal 
torture. 

Later, fai the second stage of coerced action, that of 
wage-labour, we have the reward used instead of the 
penalty. We will not whip the man if he does not 
work, but we will not feed hun unless he does. 

Our goreming concept being that action is produced 
onlj by these means, we mutt needs use one or the other. 
Shice we beliere that if the slave were not in fear of 
ponidmient he would not work, or that if the employee 
were not in hope of pay he would not work, we act upon 
our belief consistently enou|^ We hare outgrown 
the period where we bdieved we had a ri^t to enforce 
labour by inUctnig punishment; but we hare not out- 
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grown the only less primitive belief that we have a 
right to enforce it by withholding the reward. We do 
not yet, to any extent, recognise the other forces under 
whidh human beings act. 

dosdy allied to the Pay concept and following it, a 
more concrete expression of the same general thought 
as applied to industrial activity, comes our universal 
economic fallacy, the Want Theory. 

This is repeatedly dtsfined and opposed in later chap* 
ters, and here need only be stated as that basic propo- 
sition in Political Economy in which it is assumed that 
man works to gratify wants, and that if his wants are 
otherwise gratified he will not work. This fundamental 
theory of economics rests, as will be readily seen, on the 
foregoing, on the Ego concept and the Pay concept. 
Part of it, more generally applied, is our general Self- 
faiterest theory, usually expressed in solemn tones: 
^ Self-preservation is the first law of Nature.** Men 
say tiiis as if it were so, and other people believe it 
simply because it is said to them so solemnly. Our 
brains, trained for all time to bow to authority, have , 
a treadierous trick of beliering whatever is advanced 
by those in authority or even by the scribes. The 
present scribe asks no such gulp, but that the reader 
use his own active thinking power on the propositions 
here advanced. Now, this self-preservation theory is 
contradicted on its own doorstep by the fact of the 
race-preservation instinct, the individual counting for 
nothing, absolutdy nothing, in the uiAroken stream of 
radal life of whidi he forms so smaD a part 
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If we were loleiniil j taught ** Race-preserration it the 
Artt law of Nature,** we thouM be nearer the truth* 
BTen in the purelj imfiYidual animab the good of the 
race if paramount to that of the member, and in the 
edlectiTe animab the social instinct is so highlj derd- 
oped that sdf-presenration is not even thought of. 
Break an ant-heap, and watch ^the first law of 
Nature** I Immediate, instinctive, unquestioning, thcj 
rush to save the eggs and joung, to guard the queen, 
to preserve the group— not the individual. 

^Nature** develops whatever faculties are required 
in a given form of life, and if the life-form is collective 
the collective instincts appear in force. Now ^ Sdf- 
interest ** as a motive does act upon the human being, 
but it does not compare in weight and Tahie with the 
larger later motives of social interest. We assume that 
the visiblj social processes we see going on about us 
are best governed bj self-interest in the parties con- 
cerned; that eflfeient service is best commanded under 
tills pressure. We are wrong. 

'Social processes were initiated primarily along lines 
of self-interest, in orderly development, from existing 
instincts to higher ones, but the further deve lop ed are 
these p roce ss e s the less useful is the earlj motive, the 
more needed is the later motive of social interest^ Self- 
interest, p r e se r ved too long in social growth, becomes 
m deterrent force. The more wide and complex the 
process, the greater the distance between producer and 
eonsumer, the more injurious is the action of that essen* 
lially limited force. This is wh j in small, eariy societies 
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there is more honest and efficient service under this 
motive; and in large, modem societies, unless the social 
instincts of dutj, honour, and the like are operative, 
we And such infinitdj ramified dishonest/ and in- 
eficiencj. 

Another stumUing-blodi of progress is an extremel j 
ancient belief of ours, not derived from the preceding 
Ave, but in flat contradiction to some of them, i^ich the 
popular and poetic saying caUs ^the sweet uses of 
adversitj.** We verj generallj bdieve that pain and 
dUkuHy are good for us, and the logical consequence 
of this belief— «o far as praaical life allows such an 
absurditj to have anj consequence — is of course that 
we do notiiing to remove pain and difficult/. The 
further logical consequence, tiiat we should delibcratdj 
add pain and difliculty to our lives in order to improve 
them, is seldom alkiwed; it is too ridiculous even for 
our brains. 

Now what is the fraction of tmth in this peculiar 
piece of idioejt At its very base lies ttie law of / 
physics: ^ action and reaction are equal.** As hard as 
you push against a wall does the wall push against 
you. FoUowing this comes the early observation of 
the effect of environment. Where the channel is nar- 
rowest the stream is deepest; where it is widest the 
stream is shallowest; and if you dam the stream the 
water rises to the height of the dam. 

So in the action of the human forces we observe that, 
if you hinder and obstruct a man, he resists your pres- 
sure and rises against it — sometimes! Sometimes he 
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does BO Mich tiling, but it crushed instead Hcsre?er» 
we perceived numbers of cmses where opposition called 
forth resbting energy where action and reaction were 
equal, and we made our easj generalisation as to the 
beneficent effects of diflkuHies. . 

Applied to human life, in the concrete euTironnent 
which we caD good and bad according to our lights, we 
obsenred further tiiat this law seemed to work back- 
ward; that where a person had no diflcultics, where all 
was made easj for him, he did not manifest energy. 
Then we felt sure we were right. We produced a lot 
of popular expressions of this general thought, a re- 
ligious phase of it being ** whom the Lord loreth he 
diasteneth **; its application in education leading us to 
believe tiiat it is good to make the child labour and 
strug^ in learning — bad to **make it too easy for 
him**; and in economics we apply it in our sad com- 
ments on the disadvantages of wealth, our dieerful 
assertion that ** it is good for a man to be bom poor.** 

Of course no one ever thinks of staying poor because 
of its benefits; no one foregoes being rich, or trying 
to be ridi because convinced of its evils ; above all, we 
do not seek to woA out this theory on our children. 
Its main misdiief is in preventing us from trying to 
remove the obstacles to human progress in generaL So 
long as we even partially believe that obstacles promote 
to progress, that the hurdles add to the speed of the 
racer— why, if we do not reaDy give extra hurdles to 
aid the man we want to will, we at least do nothing to 
dear the tradt* 
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Now where does the essential error lie in this loosdy 
hung together bunch of foolishness P In tlie first place 
separate ^pain** from difficulty. Pain is merely a 
message; it is a telegram to headquarters to say that 
something is wrong. It always means that. Normal 
action does not hurt It may be ** good,^ as the sen- 
tind is good who gives the alarm so that you may save 
yourself; but his alarm is a warning of evil. It may 
accompany a ** good ** process, like that of resusdtat- 
ing the drowning; but that is not a normal process, the 
pain is conditioned upon water in the lungs. 

If a person is so situated that he must bear pain, 
then it is good to get used to it, if possible. On this 
basis the early savage used self-torture to hdp him 
bear the incidental miseries of life, and from that prac- 
tice dated our views on the subject. 

The most unblushing survival of this gross savagery 
is seen in our practice of hazing, calmly defended by its 
perpetrators as ** it makes boys manly,** ** it develops 
character.** The savage had at least the grace to do 
it to himidfp and it was not practised upon diildren. 
Our imperfectiy educated diildren maintain in this the 
customs of the lowest savages, in a rudimentary form* 
There are times in life when pain has to be borne 
for a greater good, but that does not make the pain 
good 

As to the other and a little more legitimate branch— 
difficulty. Here we fed more assurance. We do see 
the poor boy making tremendous struggles, and rising 
above his difllcoltiefl hardened, bruised, belated, but tri- 
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lunpliaiii. We do tee the rich boj making no ttroggk 
at all, and rising above notiiing. Hence — but wait a 
bit. Do aU poor boys thus struggle and risef 

Do the shuns produce the best dtiiensP Is a wdl- 
Ih^ well-fed, well-educated boj so hopdesslj handi- 
capped in life by those advantagesf Is our ceaseless 
attempt to prorkie for our diildren the best advantages 
all toUjf We may not be logical, but have horse sense 
enough to know better than tiiaL 

We know that poverty coarsens, weakens, stunts, 
degrades; that under its eril influence ** the dregs of 
society ** are steadily and inevitably produced. We 
know that where one person of phenomenal capacity 
can rise in ipiU of II, thousands of ordinary capad^ 
\ are ruined heeam$0 of it 

Abraham Lincoln was a rail-splitter. Yes. Were 
there no othersf There were and are many poor boys 
afditting rails, and yet the crop of Abraham lincolns 
remains limited to one. 

Our error is a very simple one. We confuse a co- 
^ incidence with a cause. Most people are poor. There- 
fore most great people have risen from povert j^ How 
many more great peofrfe we might have had under 
better conditions we shall never knoffi 

As fmr the effect of wealth, great wealth in private 
^ handi is not an advantage; it, too, is a moiUd concB- 
tion, and under its evil influence the scum of society 
im steadBly and increasingly produced. It b perhaps 
SM hard for a great nature to overcome the dificulties 
<rf Mr flkgithnate wealth as those of our illegitimate 
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poverty. Stfll some do it. We have but to study the 
biographical dictionary to find that the proportion of 
great men to rich and poor is about the same as the 
proportion of those two classes, that is all. 

Meanwhile the healtiiy trutii under this is the physio- 
logical law that exercise develops function. Whatever 
power you have is increased by exercise to a ccrUin 
extent. But you must first have your power. A 
pundiing bag helps develop your muscles if rightly 
used, but it does not make them. Your daUy food is 
the prime factor. 

To get the best resulto from people they must first 
be bom in good condition— sUrvcd mothers and ex- 
hausted fathers are not advanUgeous; then kept in 
good condition;— good air, good food, good clothing. 
Does anyone wish to daim that poor air or poor food 
or poor clothing is advanUgeou^ When you have 
good stock, and give it aO the advanUges of true edu- 
cation, bringing out and Correlating all its powers, then 
the strong and active creature can mainUin and de- 
velop those powers by exercise. But dumbbells in place 
of dinner do not strengthen. 

One more very common attitude of mind with regard 
to worii, not as fundamenUl as the foregoing, and 
not founded on any law whatever, but on arbitrary and 
evil conditions, is our general contempt for it. 

Regarding it, as we must under the Want theory* 
as done only to gratify a want; regarding it, as we 
must under the Ego concept, as done by the indiridual 
for the indiridual, it does seem a poor thing enough. 
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Wky tlioold we bommr and approve the nefer-eo-in- 
genioos efforts of a person to keep himsdf alnre, so 
seonfiiDy descri b ed in a poem of Robert Buchanan: 

"Slniegic^ aptcwimtt, dig, sad bleedt 
Rsip Hm wMrhrind of Venat' laed, 
O S0D9desi» loipolenl liwDsa bmdt" 

But beyond the legitimate scorn of a social creature 
for what he estimates as an individual activityt comes 
onr iUegitimate scorn based on lamentable, eril con- 
ditions. 

The woric of the free mother in the matriarchal period 
wasnever despised; when men enslared women their work 
became contemptible. So when the despised captive 
was made to laboori his work also was hdd contempt- 
Ode. And then, as Veblen shows so irrefutably, this 
primitiTe attitude was retained through all the cen* 
turics in the stagnant pool of leisure-class life, that 
aingular medram wherein the active modem world may 
And p t es en red a sedimentary deposit of most ancient 
times. This dass and its customs and habits of mind, 
befaig revered 1^ us, we have made permanent and con* 
atantly remforced the scorn of work whidi else would 
have been contradicted long since by every fact of 
progressing civilisation. 

With this mized foundation the feding remains in 
fun force. It serves to chedi the normal activities of 
those who *< do not have to work,** and to belittle the 
faqportance of those who do. It shows, for one result, 
this pretty paradoz: a human creature absolutely hdp- 
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less, doing nothing whatever to maintain himself or 
anyone else, depending for the meanest service as for 
the greatest, on the assistance of others; and then 
caDing himsdf '* independent,** and believing tiiat he 
** supports ** those who keep him alive, by ** furnishing 
them employment**! And — still more paradoxical — 
the active and valuable persons who so laborioudy main- 
tain this ornament bdieve it, too. 

A minor fallacy in our popular economics, but one 
doing much mischief, is that familiar phrase ** the law 
of demand and supply.** It is in part a logical deriv- 
ative of the want theory; in part based on a true 
natural law, and for the rest weakened and confounded 
by the conditions of our own artiffeial ** market.** 

Spencer refers to this with great solemnity in ^ The 
Man vs. The State ** ; showing how smoothly and bcauti- 
fuUy great London is provided for by the working of 
this ** law.** He points out the immense numbers of 
people to be supplied daily, and the immense amount 
of materials brought in daily, by ship, by rail, by 
horse and cart, under the wise guidance of individual 
self-interest and this governing ** law of demand and 
supply.** It sounds very attractive! and when stated 
by so great a thinker it seems as if it were so. But is 
at Are the millions of inhabitants in London tiius ac- 
curatdy provided tort Do none starve and freeseP 
Do none dwindle and sicken, and become hopeless crip- 
ples and invalids for lade of proper supplies f Or 
again, do none waste and spoil, recdving far more than 
theyneedf Arethedemands'of the human body, of the 
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litimaB mind, of the human heart, reallj supplied in 

London, or anywhere eke, by this aUeged Imwt 

What do* the words reaUy mean, if they mean any- 
thbgP For ** demand ** read ^purdtasing power **; 
^ the law of supply and purchasing power.** What 
does ^sui^y** mean f It means the product of human 
industry. The product of human industry is equal to 
tiie purdiasbg power. This does not sound so smooth, 
but is more accurate. And what does it mean nowP 
That those who have purchasing power can get what 
tiiey want Can they — alwaysf 

Why, yes— ^ there it tmp. But if all the purchasing 
power in the world should happen to demand a few more 
of the works of PhiAas— they would not be forthcom- 
. ing. There is frequent complaint eren among the 
▼ery ridi of their inabiUty to get some things they 
want; such as ideal senrants. This is a very common de- 
mand, and the air is filled with protest because^ at any 
price, the supply does not equal the demand. This 
law is a common vagrant — ** haTing no Tisible means of 
supporf All it amounts to is that if you demand a 
thing"— and can pay for it — and there is any such 
thing— the preriotts owner will sdl it to you — if he 
wants to. 

On the otfier hand, nothing is more frequent than 
our upsetting this supposed equilibrium by what we call 
^overproduction.** If the supply were equal to the / 
demand the demand is certainly not alleged to be equal^ 
to the supply. ^It^s ^ poor rule that doesn*t work 
both ways.** 
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What does govern the supply, if demand does not? ^ 
** Supply ** is human production — the output of our 
social energies. If it can be called ** equal ** to any- 1 
tiling, it is equal to the combined action of heredity and • 
environment, modified by our volition. The product of 
a race depends on its stock, its inherited diaracteris- 
tics; on its education, physical and mental, on its nu- 
trition and stimulus, on its governing concepts. 

To make such and scdi a product forthcoming you 
must have such and such a producer ; he must have tlie 
capacity and the wish to produce sudi a ^ supply.** If 
he has not the capacity, no power on earth — be it a re- 
ward of the princess and half the kingdom, or a pen- 
alty of thumbscrew s and boiling oil— «an get it out of 
him. 

Turn your ** supply** round and apply it to the 
producer. Supply him with all the necessary conditions 
for ridi production. Then we might say in a general 
way ** the supply is equal to the supply.** But ** de- 
mand** is not a producing agent. It does not make 
people create, invent, or discover. It docs not make 
them sdl unless they want to— see Ahab demanding 
Naboth*s vineyard — or Frederic and his Miller of Sans 
Soud. It does not make them work even, unless they 
are aUe and willing. Demand what you please of the 
tramp and pauper — he cannot produce it. 

A natural law is a series of observed phenomena.^ 
Such tilings always happen, so we say it is a law. The : 
observed phenomena in this case are those of a past 
stage of economic devdopment; and at no time 
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^Mtural'* tnit piurdy arbitrarj. A parallel may be 
drawn from similar observed fdienomeiia in the sjstem 
of slave labour. The ^ supply ^ then was the work of 
the slave. The ^ demand ** was a oommaad, and was 
enforced by the whip; no whip no work, more whip 
more work, and behold ^ a law ** I The work equals the 
whip! So it did, in most eases — granting the man was 
a slave. But it was no law of social economics; it was 
a law of slavery. Neither is this theory of ours that 
** The work equals the pay ^ a law of social economics- 
it is only a law of wagery. 

Among free men, the whip would not produce work 
but merely a flght Among independent gentlemen an 
offer of pay does not produce service of any sort — it 
is regarded as an insult. The cradal condition of the 
work-and-whip law is that you shall hold the whip and 
have power to use it; in the work-and^pay law, that 
you shall hold the pay and have a right to witMiold it 

lliese are the root errors most especially discussed in 
tUsbook: 

I. Tlie Ego Concept. 

S. The Pleasure-in-Impression Theory. 

9. The Pay Concept 

4. The Want Theory. 

5. The Sdf-Interest Theory. 

6. The Pab Concept 

7. The Law of Supply and Demand; 

with the derivative scorn for work; here only enu- 
merated and briefly set forth for con v e ni ence in 
tefciewse. 

\ 
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V: THE NATURE OP SOCIETY (I) 

Smmmarif 

U$a of $oeUU orgamUm^ not nrv. ProporiiUm itaied. 
Proof advanced on three main Unee. Fir$tf nmtrlthe 
proceeui of coUeciive and organic tocietp. Men do 
not iupport thenuelvei. Worid-wide production and 
dt$tr9fution of food. Individual coM not become 
baker or taUor^ tkep are eoeial functionariee. Organic 
evolution edong line of modification to food eupplp. 
Man the onlp creature who ha$ mattered hi* food eup- 
plpp he makee that which makes him^ he produce* food. 
Production of food a collective function^ never found 
in individmal ammal*. Php*ical condition* of agricul- 
ture e**ential to eocial progre**^ agricultural mill a 
village. Second^ epeciaUud activitle* of *ocietif col- 
lective and organk. Social evolution of trade*^ arte^ 
bu*ine**e*. Increaeing interdependence. Inetance of 
teacher. Evolution of eocial function*. Thirds the 
breAn a collective organ, a social organ, thought a 
eocial function. Effect of ieolation on human brtOn, 
partial or complete. Difficulty of retaining mental 
etimulu*. Indhfidual amimar* breAn in relation to Ms 
own activiiie*. Human brain in relation to eowmon 
acttvUie*. 



THE NATURE OF SOCIETY (I) 

Thb concept that society is an organic form of life is 
not new to the world 

The popular mind, confronted with many conspie- 
aous proofs of human solidarity, admitted the idea to 
one of those thought-tight compartments in whkh we 
keep such concepts as we are unable or unwilling to 
tkhk through and hold in logical relation to our others. 
There it has remained, enlarging somewhat in course of 
time and loud events, and tending to modify sudi con* 
duct as came its way to the social benefit But since 
a mudi larger brain era was governed by the egoistic 
concept, and vital affairs far more directed by it, we 
still consciously act as individualists, and still construe 
Human life in terms of the individual. Let us now use 
the temporary power of the brain to tiiink in defiance 
of its own previously held ideas; and study the organic 
nature of Society. 

The proposition is that Society is the whole and wa \ 
are the parts: that tiiat degree of organic development 
known as human life is never found in isolated indi- 
viduals, and that it progresses to higher development In 
proportion to the evolution of the social relation; 
that a man is, individually, a complete animal, with 
sdBdent ability to attain the necessities of an animal 

7f 
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existence; but that ai a human being he it but a 
MMite fraction of a great entity, the necestitiet of 
whoee existence are only to be attained by the com- 
pln inUrdgpendent actiTtties <^ many men. ^ 
" That this rdation is stfieUy organic, inrolrbg the 
Ugh specialisation of the indiridual man to the social 
senrice in activities which are of no possible benefit to 
his separate animal Ufe— (as the actirities of a dentist 
or a teacher) ; but whidi are of risible benefit to his 
eooununity, his community in turn supporting him* 
-^>s TlialrUwse common and composite activities have de- 
-^^do p ed a life-form quite above and beyond that of its 
constituent men ; with a structure and functions outside 
of and nichiding thdrsy/Tfiat whereas the life-proc- 
esses of the constituent indiriduab must of course be 
insured and improved by the higher life indosing them ; 
jet that a greater or less sacrifice of individual interests 
May at any time be necessary — and is naturally made — 
the greater including the less. 

v'That this Sodal Organisation tends to make safe 
mad happy its constituent organisms in their separate 
suumal lives, yet their greatest hapfmiess lies in their 
recognition and f uUDment of the social life. 

lliat an increasing sodal consdousness and sodal 
SMtivity is the most heaMiful and happy growth for 
the human race; and further, that ^the riddle of 
bnnan Hfe ** is made quite simple by this purdy natural 
^Sttd evofaitiimary podtion. 
. In {Moof and iOustration let us condder certab facts, 
of them commonly known to us aD, but not com- 
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monly considered in this connection. We will observe in 
turn the organic nature of Society as shown in its nu* 
tritive processes, in its high and personally sacriflrial 
spedalisations, and in its patently collective mental 
life. 

First, and most visible, come the phjrsical life-proc- 
esses; those daily activities in which our energies find 
expression, by the products of which our lives are 
maintained. Among facts suitable for nursery educa- 
tion is the glaring one that in plainest economic rda- 
tion ** no man livcth to himself nor dicth to himself.** 

Each man does not support himself by his own ef- 
forts, as an individual animal does, but pools his ^ 
efforts with those of others and shares in the common 
good as a collective animal does; as the bee or ant. 
This does not refer to any consciously advocated plan 
of collectivism; but to the present fact that our cof- 
fee comes from one country and our tea from another; 
that the Califomian gives us oranges and the Kansan 
beef; that the carpenter and mason build our houses 
and the tailor makes our coats. 

The daily necessities of one man are met by the ac- 
tivities of countless other men. If they were gone, the 
one man could not supply himself with any of these 
things ; but would, if he lived, sink to the level of the 
savage hunter, — ^who is indeed •* sdf-supporting.** We 
have, it is true, a system of exchange in which it is 
endeavoured to make each man*s share in the common 
product proportionate to his personal efforts; but even 
if this system worked successfully it would not alter the 
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fact that the supplies are reaUy made by the other»-* 

and the one — alon e cou ld not make them. 

Lay aside for the moment the confusion of idea 
naturally arising from our system of. interpersonal ex- 
change and its eonrenient medtunif money. 

Suppose that money were entirely out of the world; 
w that we were so flooded with it that it lost its Talue 
as a medium of exdiange* Great oonfurion as to how 
much of anything should be demanded for something 
dse would of course ensue; but the most conspicuous 
result would be the unavoidable perception that it was 
f A# iMnf we needed to lire on — ^not the money. 

The purdiasing power of money Taries continually, 
but the nourishing power of wheat or the heat-retain- 
ing power of wocd does not Tary. We eat the bread 
and are kept warm by the coat ; and the wheat and wool 
are prepared for us by many strangers. It may be for 
a HMMnent supposed that an individual man could, if he 
chose, make Us own bread and coat from his own wheat 
and wool, but follow bade the emhtion of these proc- 
esses and see if he erer did. 

^ Hie more nearly alone you find a man — as the Bush- 
nsen— the more nearly naked he is, the nnm absolutely 
a hunter and an eater of raw food. To raise wheat and 
bake bread requires a stationary group of long stand- 
iflg. It is a social process. So with the coat--the man 
iHw lircs really alone wears at most the ddn of another 



To keep sheep, to diear, and card, and spin, and 
iytf and cut, and s ew a B these processes require a 
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stationary group of still longer standing; they are 
social processes. A man alone can catch another 
animal, can ** eat his fat and wear his hair**; but the 
baker and the tailor are slowly erohred social function- 
aries. Everywhere we see the present proof that the 
wants of man are not supplied by his own efl^orts and 
cannot be; that his life processes are essentially col- 
lective. 

Now let us approadi these facts from behind, watdi 
their inception and growth, and see how unavoidable is 
the conclusion. 

The life of any creature is primarily dependent on 
the regular renewal of its constituent particles. The 
process of living uses up the materiab lived in. Living 
involves dying, and to postpone the dying the struc- 
ture is continually supplied with fresh materials. This 
continuous supply of fresh materials we call nutrition. 
It is an increasingly elaborate process, with ^ many a 
slip *twizt the cup and the lip ";• and the main line of 
organic evolution is in development of these nutritive 
processes. 

Conditions of the environment modify a creature, as 
in hide and hair; conditions of inter-animal competition 
modify him, as in horns and stings ; conditions of repro- 
duction modify him, developing an daborate phjrsical 
medianism and a more daborate sdieme of decoration ; 
but the most distinctive modification of a creature is 
that produced by its nutritive conditions. ** Order 
Mammalia,** with all its towering superiority, is 
founded merdy on a new way of feeding the baby. The 
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food tupfdy of the worid it subject to fluctuating in- 
fluenoet— dinutticy geographic, and other; and ai we 
watch the widening panorama of animal forms chang- 
ing and growing up the ages, we see the whole proces- 
sion to be moTing alwajrs in one line— in pursuit of its 
dinner* We think of our dinners as a pleasing series of 
events, but we do not appreciate their awful importance. 

Hie life of anj creature absolutely depends on get- 
Jfing together a certain group of chemical constituents 
and keeping them reinforced. While those constituents, 
massed in certain proportions, are cunningly poured 
through a certain small orifice called a mouth, the crea- 
ture lives. A procession of dinners passing a given 
point — ^that is the physical condition of life. We are 
the ^ven point. If the procession goes another way-^ 
or stops awhile — ^ we ^ cease to live. 

And since there is no law of nature calling on the 
proper eonstituents to arise, to detadi themselves from 
their undesirable comrades, to form into rightly pro- 
portioned groups, appear at proper intervab and to 
enter the ^ given point,'* — ^therefore the principal ma- 
chinery of every living form is developed to discover, 
pofsue, seiie, and gather in these constituents. To ob- 
tain what we want from the air, gills and lungs are in- 
vented; that supply is so instantly imperative and so 
plentiful and easy of access, that an unconscious or- 
ganic motion sucks it in. If food were as simple and 
eommon as oxygen we should be spared much exertion. 

But food is anything but this. In its crude forms it 
is tUnly scattered in the water, and small early beast- 
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lets float around and grab it as they can. ^ You get 
food when it drops and you die when it stops — you help- 
less free agent of sorrow i ** 

Food in vegetable forms is also widespread and thin. 
The creatures that live on grass have had to develop 
the most cumbrous and involved of alimentary canals; 
huge barrels filled with many stomachs, supported by 
sturdy legs, as of tables, to hold the eating machine up, 
and carry it eternally about after its plentiful but 
highly diluted dinner. A concentrated vegetable food, 
like the fruit, brings out quite other qualities; as seen 
in all light swift arboreal animals, as the monkey ; and 
between ground and tree rises the long neck of the 
giraffe — stretching, ever stretching, after his ascending 
dinner. 

The humming-bird has slowly acquired a very special 
tongue to get his dinner, so has the butterfly ; the tooth 
of the squirrel is necessitated by the stubborn nut; and 
the poor thirsting camel has his private portable food- 
and-water supply to meet the demands of life between 
far-scattered oases. 

But when it appeared that food in predigested ready- 
to-eat packages was specially desirable; when the car- 
nivorous habit was developed, then indeed we find a wild 
variety of adaptation to one's dinner. Food in this 
fom^ was not only widely scattered and diflfcult of 
access, but actively reluctant, sometimes even conten- 
tious. But means were found to encompass it. Was it 
nnall and hidden like the ant, yet numerous enough to 
pay for eating? Lo! the ant-eater's slender snout and 
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•kiMkrer tongue ponue and capture it Is it a fat 
grub, deep boring in the bark? The ingenious Javan 
nonkej derelops a spedal flnger for his extradition. 
Docs the insect fly wareringly from flower to flowerP 
The bird flies more accurately and swiftly from insect 
to insect, and the hawk swoops still more efllciently 
from bird to bird* 

Whatever form the dinner took, wherever the dinner 
went, there followed the fluent, ever-changing animal or- 
ganism, producing tooth or daw, tongue or proboscis, 
seven stomadis or a private flsh-pole — ^whatever was 
necessary to hire, catch, hold, inclose, and assnnilate, 
this ever-receding and sometimes actively resisting, but 
always indispensable dinner. The evolution of animal 
organisms is conditioned mainly upon the food supply. 

How does humanity flgure in this transformation 
•eeneP 

Man alone, of the whole animal kingdom, has at- 
tained a comiriete new stage in this unperative process 
of nutrition. Where the most primitive ameboid cell 
can but receive food; where the whole madiinery of 
later organisms can but seiie food ; man, and man alone, 
produces food. Through all the ages, through every 
conceivable modiflcation of structure and function, the 
ammal has pursued its dinner. Man has caught it. 

Man alone has permanently mastered his food sup- 
ply; instead of an endless diase it is a dosed circle-<-he 
Makes that whidi makes him. That is why physical 
ovohrtion stops with man— and psydiical evohition be- 
N^giai* No longer at the mercy of thin grass^ 1 
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the fat-grained com; no longer endlessly chasing the 
buffalo, he raises the big steer. His prairie in the 
garden, his prey in the barnyard, the animal can rest at 
last, and man can grow. By what strange new power is 
this immense step taken, which has enabled this one out 
of an created forms to apply productive force, instead 
of mere destructive force, to his food supply? By the 
power of organisation. By entering upon that new 
life, the sodal life, irfiich raises us above all lower 
forms. 

The cdl groups with others into the organ, the or* 
gans group again and form organisms; the organisms, 
once more combined, form an organisation. Society is 
the fourth power of the cell. 

A low and limited form ot sodal life began with the 
temporary union of hunters; loose fluctuating hordes, 
like those of wild dogs or wolves. 

When cattle were kept instead of killed, were milked 
and sheared and bred with car^ and forecast, there 
arose a higher group-form, the family. With an in- 
sured food supply at hand man sat quiet, watdiing his 
cattle; and wiUi food to spare and time to spare, he 
began to grow. The family, our physical nucleus, 
grew too ; grew as it had never grown before. 

The limits of cattle-fed life were sharp and dear. 
There was no permanent home, no village, no extra- 
familiar intercourse, only warfare over pasture and 
water between tribe and tribe. But the hour came 
when com was planted and eaten ; and then our human 
life WM indeed established. 
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The ooncHtioM of permanait phjtical juxtapotitioOf 
90 m& uM td to tooial growth, were met for the flret 
tfane. The Hunter, requiring forty iquare miles of land 
per capita to diaee at haiard his laborious prey, had no 
ehanoe for social growth. Any other man on his forty 
miles was a competitor and reduced the supply of food, 
so be killed Mm if possible; and this habit also did not 
conduce to social growth. Families, too, were small 
when each man ^ did his own work** as these did. When 
came the Shepherd and his plenteous food, came larger 
families; but there was still a need of some Atc square 
miles per capita to feed the beasts; as the family. grew 
the miles increased; and on the ^ free land** with its 
^ equal oj^rtunities ** the families met at the edges 
and warred with one another as competitors. This, 
agani, was not condudTe to social growth. 

But the Farmer, with far more food on far less land, 
food more riddy and rapidly reproductive, and taking 
far less time to mature; with the family growing faster 
than erer, but taking up less room for its food supply ; 
the Farmer is the base of the true social structure. Sur-^ 
phis nutrition and surplus time meant accumulated 
and frequent opportunity which, with the per- 
t home, allowed the birth and nurture of the indus- 
tries and arts. The physical nearness of the people — 
acres faistead of miles for their nutritire base— allowed 
of larger growth of language; and so in and with and 
foDowfaig these conditions the social life became pos- 
nDie. 

Hole the absohitecollecUTity of this productiTe food 
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process. The lowest food-producing unit is a Tillage; 
not a separate man, or even a family. Agriculture is 
not found below a certain human group form* Social 
life is bom with agriculture. The distinctive food proc- -^ 
esses of humanity arc collective. 

A second field of proof of our organic relation, and 
one as patent as the first, is the complex specialisation of 
humanity. 

If you And a lump of protoplasm you cannot tdl 
whether it is a whole or a part ; if you divide it, its parts 
make wholes and prosper as before. Very low life-forms 
may be cut into fragments, and each develops whatever 
it lacks and makes a new whole. There is little differen- 
tiation here. But if you find an eye, a tooth, a claw, 
you are at no loss as to whether it is a whole or a part. 

If it were a whole, it would be able to maintain and 
reproduce itself. Being a part, it can do neither. The 
eye is a remote, highly developed special organ, of no 
UH io iiidf: able only to serve the complex organism 
of whidi it is a part; and nourished and maintained 
only by that organism. This condition is absolute 
proof of organic life as distinguished from individual. 

Apply this proof to society. Society consists of 
numbers of interrelated and highly specialised functions, 
the functionaries being individual human animab. So- 
ciety develops them — they could never have been evolved 
in solitude. As easily concdve of independent eyes, 
rolling around and doing business by themsdvcs, as of 
independent teachers, carpenters, dentists. Society 
mahitains them, as the body does the eye; intricate 
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kbouit of man J others feeding* wanning, hooting, pro- 

teeting the teiidier, whik he teaches. 

Alone he might hunt, and ** support himsdf ** as a 
separate animal; as if, eonoeirablyy the eye could re- 
torn to a protoplasmic condition and soak up a liring 
sondiow; hot as an eje it would cease to exist; and be 
would cease to exist as a teadier* The teacher, teadi- 
ing, cannot support himself. His time, his strength, 
his enormously specialised skiD, are spent in teadiing, 
and the society which made him and which needs him, 
necessarily supports him. Teadiing as an actirity is 
not predicable of individuals. It is a power to transmit 
the sodal gain in intelligence and knowledge among 
the sodal constituents. No solitary imfiridual could 
have attained this knowledge and experience; and, if he 
had it, he could not Uaeh U to kimtdf. Teaching is a 
sodal function; a rery elaborate and long-derdoped 
sodal function. The teacher is an extreme instance of 
the sodal functionary. Other than as a sodal func- 
tionary be does not exist. 

This test may be applied far and wide, in every trade, 
art, science, or budness; no human occupation escapes 
/h. Whatever a man can do separately for himsdf , an 
ape can nnitate. Whatever a man does whidi is worth 
calling human is done collectivdy and for others, it 
V is a social function. He may work alone at his budness, 
but the tools he works with are the fruit of slow sodal 
evdution, and the work he does is done for others. He 
may retire to the forest and think alone, but he thinks 
OB tiie problems of human life; no personal afairs cm 
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occupy the energies of a human brain ; and the brain 
he thinks with is a slow social product too. 

The evolution of the interdependence of social func- 
tion is as dear as that of the interdependent pliysical 
functions of our separate bodies. As early animal 
forms have few and simple functions, gradually 
evolring those more delicate and complicated, so do 
early societies have few and simple arts or trades, 
and similarly evolve them. As society progresses 
the trades flow wider, diriding and subdividing as 
they go, until we have the exquisitely sublimated 
spedal skill of the modem worker; and at each 
step of the process the organic rdation tightens as 
wdl as widens ; the specialist is less able to ** take 
care of himself,** and the others are less able to do with- 
out the spedalist. 

** Every man to his trade ** voices our popular recog- 
nition of this law, and ^ Jack-of -all-trades and master 
of none ** shows the true merit of the ** all-around- 



We now come to a third, and in itself a fully sufli- 
dent proof of the organic nature of society — not of 
the sodal organism as a useful figure, an illustration, 
an analogy, but as a literal biological fact. Here are 
a number of separate animal bodies. Each b a group 
of interactive organs, each does business for itself with 
no need of combination with another, save in the tem- 
porary union of sex with sex, and of mother with child 
These creatures are individuals. Here again is a 
number of apparently separate animal bodies* But 
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each hat in hit head an organ wMeh cannot perform U$ 
fnmetiam dhnm; an organ which for its heUthful lue 
requira contact and exdiange with fimilar organa 
hN%Ml in other bodies. 

This organ is the brain. That degree of brain de- 
▼dopnent which we call ^ human" is onlj found in 
creatores socially related; it is not individual brain 
power, but sociaL The homan brain, for health and 
nsefnlness, for its normal life, requires a number of 
human beings with whom to fed, think, and act. We 
can, it is true, phjsicaDj isolate a human animal, and 
maintain his animal life; but his human life— i. r., sodal 
life; his «*feeUngs*' and "< thoughts,'' the whole fleid 
of brain activitj — is injured. 

The human hrain is ik$ sodal organ ; it is our medium 
of contact and exchange. Set a man in absolute soli- 
tude and his brain is affected at once. Cut off from 
the contact winch enables it to f reelj recdTC and dis- 
charge its supply of sodal energy, its action becomes 
^increasingly morbid. In proportion to the coinidete- 
ntss and dhumtion <^ the isolation the brain is injured, 
and uHimatdy ruined. 

We know the effect of solitary imprisonment, or of 
being cast away alone on some remote island. Short 
of this we know the progresdTC effect of degrees 
of isolation. Hie lighthouse keeper knows — ^they put 
two men in lighthouses most removed from sodal 
tottdi; and even that is a dangerously ^ short drcuit ^ 
for tiie social organ to act in. The solitary shepherd 
knowsy on the wide waste plains of Australia or Texas* 
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The hermit or recluse of any age, the separate dwellers 
in old houses in the country, any human creature who 
lives alone, is injuriously affected in brain action. 

Tliis is not saying that mere privacy is Iiamiful— 
that is a necessity for the social brain; such tempo- 
rary solitude as shall enable it to work out its spcdal 
contribution to our common thought, and to rest from 
the forceful social currents. But however solitary the 
student or author, the product of his labour is for 
others, and must reach them ; his brain must connect with / 
the others, though at long range. 

In this is another side of the proof of our mental 
collectivity. The poet feels for humanity, the stucknt 
studies for humanity ; the discoverer, inventor, all work 
for humanity. (This does not refer to the pay they 
expect, and their attituck toward it, but to ilie work 
itself.) All through our history we see tlie grcai- 
brained men who thought for the world, moved by a 
quenchless impulse to transmit this thought to the 
others, to pour out into tlie common stock the product 
of their brains. This they did because they mHii--^ 
even when loss and injury, ostracism or martyrdom 
followed. It is the compelling functional necessity of , 
the brain to discharge into oilier brainK, m well as to 
seek from them its vast and varied stimulus. 

In more immediate and commonplace instances we see 
the same law. The difliculiy of ** keeping a secret,** 
k e^ of voluntarily retaining stimulus; the necessity of 
^ relieving one's mind " — a perfectly fit phrase, as much 
•0 as its familiar physiological analogue ; the value of 
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the confeMMmal; andt conmonest of all, the TiYid ia- 
tcreai of each human bram in the affairs of the others; 
an these show the coDectiTe nature of that organ. 

The most oidtnarj woman, gossiping .with her nei^ 
hours, manifests this social necessity for contact and 
exdiange, howerer low. ** Mind your own business I ^ 
we cry, and cry in Yain. No brain adranced enough to 
be called human can possibly find full use and exercise 
in contemplation of one person^s business. It must con- 
cern itself in the business of the others, their common 
business* 
,/ The human brain Is a social organ. Human thought 
is a social function. 

Approadi this fact along lines of erolution. Hie 
brain, like all other organs, is called for by conditions 
and developed by exercise. Simple conditions, sinqrie 
exertions — low ln*ain. Enlarge and elaborate the con- 
dBtaons — increase the exercises — and the brain derelops. 
Obsenne here, within human history, how we have de- 
Tdoped the brain of the dog by sudi change at condi- 
tion and action. 

In every form of animal life you find an exact re- 
lation between the range of activities of the creature 
. and Us degree of brain development This is neces- 
Mrily 00, as the increase of activities is what produced 
that degree of development. The simple activities of 
the dam need no bram, and have none. The complex 
selivities of the fox need a complex brain, and have it 
Everywhere this exact proportion is found untQ you 
ttmA the human animal 
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There is no rdaiion whatever between the indhiduat 
hmmm being*$ brain and Mi indMdual aetMtlee. But 
there is the same inexorable law of development by 
which alone to account for this highest <^ all brains, 
and the same relation is plainly to be seen between the 
sodal brain and its sodal activities. No conceivable 
activities of one biped, through however many genera- 
tions, could have developed the brain of the architect, 
for instance. He has the power to think a churdi. He 
cannot build a church — never could — never couki have 
even wanted one! 

The growth of many men, for many ages, brought 
their common needs, their power of common action, and 
their brain power to co-ordinate it You need no power 
of co-ordination to run one individual animal ; the need 
for sodal activities devdoped the sodal brain. The 
single human animal could have only needed a single 
shdter; could have so only built a single shelter, and so 
have only thought a single shelter. The power of one 
man to think for many men to do, is a distinctly human 
power, and evolvable only by the common doing. 

In our collective rdation we have developed a capac- 
ity to think, focussed perforce in some individual brain, 
for the working point of Sodety is the individual ; to 
think, to the advantage of thousands of people for 
thousands of years. This organic capadty cannot be 
accounted for on an individual basis. 

The laws of natural evolution work to develop in 
eadi organism the powers which it most needs ; steadily 
raising the ellident type. The human animal mani- 
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fcttt powers of no earthly use to himtelfi rektabk in 
no wa J to hit penonal needs, inexplicable on any indi- 
▼idual hypothesis, but plainly useful to Soeiety, rdat- 
able to the Social needs, |mrf ectly explicable by the 
Soda! hypothesis. 
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THE NATURE OF SOCIETY (II) 

Thb Social Organism is as natural a life-form as fish, 
flesh, or fowl. It has been naiurallj eroWed, its proc- 
esses and appearances arc as natural as those of anj 
other part of creation. We do not recognise it because 
of the interference of that ancestral brain ; and we are 
further confused in looking at it by our arbitrary clas- 
sification, resting on old and false ideas. 

As physical geography is confused to a chikTs mind 
bj the demarcations and contrasted colours of the map 
of political geography ; so is the natural organic rela- 
tion of Society confused in our minds by our superficial 
and artificial ** social distinctions.** We have estab- 
lished social distinctions and relations on lines of phys- 
ical connection, such as birth; whereas physical rela- 
tionship has no similitude with social relationship; or 
of political connection, as nation or party; whereas, 
again, there is no resemblance; or on eren more fantas- 
tic lines of sex, of caste, of creed, or of the amount of 
money po s s es s e d. 

These arbitrary distinctions are no more social and 
legitimately organic than Indiana is yellow and Ohio 
blue. liCgitimate social relationship is functional. It 
is that relation in whidi we senre each other. Its dassi- 
fieatioii is on lines of industrial erolution, together with 
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.tiie gradual development of thoee later functions of 
/ goTernmcnt, cducntiony art, and tcienoe wliidi follow 
( tfie indufltrial. In the erolution of government the king 
was a normal functicmarj; his kingship being his 
power to aet as general chairman of his assemblage of 
people, and, in ver j earl j dajs, as leader in battle. To 
make kingship hereditarjr was an arbitrary classifica- 
tion ; social functions not developing in lines of physical 
hercditj. You can no more make ** a line of kings ** 
than a line of poets or surgeons. If jou do it, arbi- 
trarily, you injure society by inferior service. That 
was the conspicuous result in the king line. 

In pre-social times there was merely the protoplas- 
mic mass of undiiPerentiatcd human stock. Arising 
from this we have first the sporadic growth of villages, 
resting on their common food activities, and then the 
appearance of larger groups, and more and more di- 
verse functions, elaborating in mutual dependence. 

The natural limits of an organic social relation are 
the limits of its essential functions. These were once 
quite na r row each little community being sdf-sup- 
porting. To-chiy we are rapidly approadiing a social 
organism limited only by the earth. Our interdepend- 
r ent functions are now international ; and natural de- 
j velopment on those lines is only prevented by our false 
classification on unnatural lines, with the resultant en- 
dsavour to maintain the sdf -supporting independence 
of the smaller unit. 

TUm mora highly organised a society, the mora range 
and force have its component individuals. America is 
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in the American. Athens was in the Athenian. Whera 
else? A member of some tiny social unit on a remote 
island does not carry the same amount of social cfll- 
ciency as a member of a larger unit. This is the under- . 
lying natural law which makes for general human < 
unity, but which finds its misguided and injurious 
expression in our doctrine of ** imperialism.** 

The normal line of enlargement is simply an exien- 
Han of functional exchange^ a sharing of the highly ^ ^ 
specialised activities and advantages of the larger so- 
ciety by the smaller. Every step of this really benefi- 
cent process has been accompanied throughout history 
with the utmost injury to all parties, by conqucNt ami 
carnage, by insane pride and cruelty; because wc did 
not understand the process in which wc were tlie actors, ^ 
but governed our conduct from ideals of egoism, lo- 
calism, and rapacity. This is especially plain in our 
time, because of the enormous growth of industrial 
functions, and their inevitable spread around the world. 

The process is natural and in itself moans increasing 
benefit to all society ; but, being grossly misunderstood 
by the highly specialised individuals who carry out 
these processes, the beneficent results are mingled with, 
terrible evils. The social functionary who is evolved to 
distribute some food, oil, or other necessity to a larger 
radius of consumere than ever before, takes achrantage 
of his position to sequestrate a larger share for himself 
than was ever before possible. The ^ master minds ^ 
who are able to manage these giant industries are so-y 
dal products, called for and produced to meet the larger 
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. lodal Bcecb of our timet, but thej are still goremed 
bj econonie theories suitable to a South Sea Islander, 
Slid so we have that ** malfeasance in ofloe,'' in social 
• oflce, which so shamefully bladcens the face of nations 
to-day. 

It is a fair impiiry to demand of the organic theory 
of Society a reason for its derelopment* Why should 
independent indETiduab have been led into a combina- 
tion winch inevitably iuTolves some personal loss and 
injury, and has been made to inroWe such an enormous 
amounts 

How are we to account for this higher life-form, in 
the iron economy of natureP Many have seen the yis- 
ftle beneit to indiriduals which comes of the Social re- 
lation. The fact that we help one another is plain 
enough; but even that sum of benefit does not seem suf- 
feient to justify tfie social sacrifice; tfie loss of indi- 
vidual liberty, the life-long labour at one thing; the 
growing distance between social man and the free, 
•anple, contented individual animaL 
* I tMnk I coald tarn and life wMi the snioBslt* Umj are so 



*I stand andlsok st them long end long. 

''xMy do not swsot end whlno sbont tnclr eoncutisn. 

** TiMy do not llo awoke In the dork end weep ft 

«llMy do not moke no Mi dliCMilnff their Mj to Ood. 

"Not one Is dlsiatMlodi not one Is dcnented with the nuurfa 



* Not one kneels to another, nor to kis ktod thot Ihed a thon- 
iJ years aga. 

' If ot one Is le^eetaHo or Indmtrlovs orer the whole coHh* 
\ —Whitman. 
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This reversionary tendency is strong in us all, the 
easy badcsliding to the physical freedom and imlc- 
pendence of the hunter and fisher. The immediate 
stimulus, the immediate action, the supply of onc*8 own 
needs by one's own efforts, — this is a delight to almost 
all of us ; and some are constantly straggling and drop- 
ping behind the procession, to revert to the wood life of 
primitive man and his pre-primitivc forbears, to ** turn 
and live with the animals.** Current literature is full of'^ 
this social reversion to-chiy, this ** call of the wild,** this 
tempting invitation to give it all up and go bade to the . 
beginning. 

It is so much harder to pour your life's energies a 
life long into the Social pool, and perhaps get very little 
out — and then not what you want. What deep inevi- 
table gain has been at work for which relentless nature 
has slowly driven us up the path of Social Evolution — 
a steeper, bloodier, more agonising road than any 
other creature has had to tread P ' 

The gain is this (and observe that it is precisely of 
the same nature as that which has driven the contented 
annelid up to all the excitement, difficulties, and perils of 
the higher mammalian) : the Social Organism manifests 
a widely range of consciousness and activity than any 
other life-form. The human animal, alone, is but a 
beast; and has but the narrow egoistic range of con- 
sciousness and activity. As part of Society the human 
animal becomes the organ of a consciousness and an 
activity so vast that in its limitless expansion we have 
been able to conceive of Life, Death, and Immortality, 
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Ur Tiine and Eterniij, of Himiaiiiijy of Libert j» Jot- 
' tiee^ and Lore. What we call the human soul if de- 
j fdoped in the todal rdation. It it Human indeed, L e^ 
Social. It is Ours. 

In the organic division of labour of a physical bodj, 

the life processes are so derdoped that more exertion 

can be made and more sensation recetred, than in the 

same amount of living matter in lower forms. A hand, 

taken separately, would have a certain contractile 

power; but as connected with the arm it has far more, 

as connected with the general nervous system more yet. 

In that transmission of energy whidi seems to be the 

busi ne ss of the universe an increasing complexity of 

' medianism is evidently called for because it has been 

produced and maintained. Society is the most complex 

mechanism of all. It can receive, store, and discharge 

( more energy than could its constituents in equal number, 

bot unorganised. 

/ The social consciousness is the widest and most sen- 

^ aitive receiver and transmitter so far produced. " We 

look before and after, and pine for what is not.** This 

k a social quality. As man grouped and grew together 

cane that development of race memory which gives to 

f anily, to nation, to Humanity itself, its dignity and 

pcmer. It is ••Our •• past, ••Our'* present, «* Our** 

future. The life of Humanity is one, and it is that life 

which we as individuals feel; whidi makes us able to 

•ulFer more, enjoy more, and do more than any other 

kind of living thing. 

la failing to recognise the real nature of society 
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and put ourselves in right relation to it, we have largdy 
checked the flow of sodal energy and perverted the 
sodal instincts and sodal processes; tlicrefore, to our 
morbid egos, sodal relation often seems to bring us 
more pain than pleasure. We admit that we cannot 
live out of it — the sufferings of the hermit are greater 
than those of the misplaced social constituent; but we 
live in it blindly, in cramped and distorted positions, 
rendering our sodal service under the crushing pres- 
sure of the egoistic concept, and getting but a faint 
and occasional sense of the potent joy of true social 
rdation. 

The transcendent happiness possible to Humanity, 
to all humanity, by virtue of its humanness, is a thing 
of which we practically know nothing. Consider the 
range of sensation in an individual animal. Tliis is 
most strictly limited to his physical activities and such 
psychic impressions and expressions as pertain to his 
narrow field of being. The fema1<5 animal has the joy 
of the maternal function, that great first step beyond 
the Ego consciousness; a pleasure and a pride partly 
physical and partly psychic, but limited forever to the 
individual young. The male animal sometimes shares 
a fraction of this parental feeling. In certain creatures 
which live in groups or herds there seems to be a very 
vivid common consciousness on some lines, as shown 
by the instantaneous nervous transmission in a stam- 
pede; and in the highly sodalised bee and ant there 
appears as highly developed a collective sensorium. 
But, though collective, it is on a low plane; the im- 
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picMiont it NceiTM and the expressions resulUat all 
perUin to the phjsical wanU of the indiTklttal oon- 
■titiieiits, howerer daborately these wants are met. 
With OS, in our social rdation, there, is an enlarge- 
^ nent of the sensoriiun past any measurement we can 
jet make. The mr of our sensations increases as more 
and more individuals are tuned to respond to the same 
atimuhis. There is room in what we call ** the human 
heart ** for a passionate exaltation of feeling that finds 
DO paralld below us. This immense influx of stimulus 
prompts us, yes, forces us, to a commensurate expres- 
sion; and if this expression be true, it puts in concrete 
form tiie intense feeling and then continually transmiU 
H to as many people as are sensitive to that form of 
expression. 

Take an illustration on a very early and simple plane. 
A hai^y, primeral squaw, not hungry, not cold, not 
afraid, and f eding in her already growing social con- 
sciousness both the pleasant memory of these conditions 
and the pleasant assurance of more, has more stimulus 
ooming in than her body can sit quiet under. No 
human being can erer be as stationarily contented as a 
ruminatfaig cow, his income of sensation is too great. 

^That small, perfect circle of life of the indiridual 
beastr-hunger, effort, gratification, rest,— is changed 
to an endless upreaching spiral in our social relation. 
It is not only that our hunger is greater because one 

I can htmger for all; because no human being can be 
reafly satisfied till all are satisfied; but that our stim- 

I uhis is greater, and calls for endless disdiarge. So 
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our happy squaw is moved to transmit her press of 
feeling; she must discharge it in action; and she does 
so in some decoration of her jar or basket. Thb 
decoration is an embodied joy, and, being fixed in 
Tisible form, it then transmits that joy to as many as 
bdioM it. It is a little fountain of social energy. 

A society, from its inception, multiplies the range 
and depth of sensation, and commensuratcly, the work- 
ing exiNression of its members. From age to age, as 
this great common fund increases, is the power to fed 
and the power to do increased. More and more people 
thrill to a common impression ; the rising wave of force 
prompts to erer greater expression, reaching more and 
more people. 

Thus, in a normal society, the individual life in- 
creases in sensation, in power, and in joy in an ascend- 
ing line that as yet suggests no limit. In pain and 
degradation also, the pessimist will protest. Of course, 
as an accompanying possibilty. Bui^noi at tin eaen- 
iial conation. Such as exists is merely owing to our 
wholly unnecessary and mistaken action. The pain is 
a transient and needless thing; the immense joy is in 
the real nature of society. 

The young human creature, as he begins to grow 
from the indiYidual animal period into social life, feels 
this intense current of force, the rast and raried desires, 
the Taster energies ; but he does not know what it is, nor 
do his teachers. Ego4x»und systems have cradled and 
nurtured him, an egoistic family, an egoistic economy, 
W egoistic rdigion cut off etery avenue of growth; 
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and the stinnihu of the whok world throbs and beats in 
Tain, forced finally into some dog-trot routine, wherein 
be thinks to ** earn his own liTing,** to ** support his 
own family,** to ** save his own soul.** . 

The tremendous thirst for happiness which the young 
human being feels is perfectly natural. Young indi- 
vidual anim<^l# show no signs of such disproportionate 
desires. The tremendous ambitions of young people 
are equally natural. Human life is in them the mul- 
tiplied and accumulated life of all humanity for all 
time, and all it needs for the same peace and poise 
friiich is the portion of ** the lower animals ** is. free 
expression. 

The nature of Society is no mystery. Our relation 
to it is no mystery. It is simple, orderly, healthy, and 
in its largest manifestations either peacefully uncon- 
scious or sublimely happy. Erery person who has by 
Messed chance found his right place in social senrice, 
who has the range of contact with his kind which he 
needs, and the range of activity whidi he needs, may 
be as calmly happy as any browsing cow, as ecstat- 
ically hai^y M any soaring lark. 

What does any creature need for right growth? — 
Mmridunenty test, exercise. Society needs these too. 
We» in social relation as social beings, need the social 
nouridrnMit, rest, and exercise. Social nourishment 
comes through contact with the world's supplieSf perma- 
neat and current We need to ** stock up** in our 
comnwD heritage of information, of beauty and use 
and power. Whatever we need whidi lower animals 
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do not need is social nourishment. The desire to know 
of the healthy young mind, the desire to travel, the 
desire to see people, these are forms of our undying 
hunger for that which belongs to us as human beings. 
[When all of us, from our youth up, arc put in easy 
connection with the unlimited supplies of Society, we 
shall all be socially nourished. Observe that these 
things are not amsumed while they nourish, but remain 
continually refreshing as many as can partake of them. 
Every member of Society should have free access to 
all social products: art, music, literature, facilities of 
travel, and education ; and would so absorb his preferred 
nourishment as unerringly as do the cells of the body 
from the whirling profusion oiTcred by the blood. 

Social rest is another imperative need of human ^ 
beings, in proportion to tlieir humanncss. The more 
highly specialised and intense the service of the imli- 
vidual the more he needs to break off tlic connection and 
rest ; rest from being social ; go' back and be animal 
awhile; find in pure ease and relaxation, in irrelative 
physical exercise, and in the beautiful family relation 
(one of the safest and loveliest life-forms dieltered by 
society), that complete rest which will enable hhn to 
return to his social relation with renewed vigour. 

Vacations of all sorts — the country home, the hunt-- r ' "^ ' 
ing trip— tell of this need, and the nervous collapae of 
hi^y socialised types when denied it is a common 
occurrence. Simple and primitive trades, if not ex* 
cessive in hours of labour, are far less exhausting. 
Breathing goes on continuously, digesting with regular 
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f reqiieiie]r» but thinking hat to rest A healthy Mieial 
Hfe wiU allow for the natural periods of rest for all 
its neniberi* 

/ Social exercise is Imt the use of our best and highest 
"'faculties to the largest end. A Gladstone confined to 
directing euTdopes would not be exercising his social 
faculties to their full extent. Napoleon as a chauffeur 
might hurt killed quite a number of people, but would 
not haTo been really satisfied. Exercise is lifc*s first 
^ law, and full exercise is required for full dcYclopment 

This is where b our imperfect degree of socialisa- 
tion we suffer most, for lade of this full use of our 
sodal powers, espedally women. We are frequently / 
overworked as indiTiduab while underworked socially, ^ 
another condition accounting for morbid, nervous 
states, A man with capadty for managing a high- 
grade department store would lade exercise to a most 
iigurious degree if he were kept as a country grocer's 
dark, though he might ruin his eyes with bookkeeping 
and his badt with lifting barrels. The full use of our 
largest faculties in the largest rdation — ^that is sodal 
esofcise* 

Another thing which prevents us from recognising 
the nature of Society is our almost unavoidable mental 
Hmilation to the perception of the stage of devdopment 
represented by the animal organism. 

* If Society is an organism,** we say, ** where are 
Ra feel and hands, its eyes, nose, and mouthf Where 
b Ita skfai P Where does it begin and'leave of P ** And 
aol sedng any large beast sttaf ed with persons like 
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the Trojan horse, or some vast man-filled man like the 
wideer-built sacrifidal cage of the Druids, we deny the 
existence of the alleged organism. 

Organic life is not limited to existing forms. As it 
has devdoped so far, it has been in the line of increas- 
ing freedom and fiuency of rdation. The constituent 
cdls of vegetable matter are hdd together less rigidly 
than in the pre-organic mineral formation. In animal 
matter the relation is more fluent yet. And in sodal 
matter, so to speak, it is yet more free and movable. 
Yet, if you look down upon the earth as one with some 
Tast microscope studying the life of mould, or monads 
you win find that the human particles are connected 
Inexorably. Remember that even in minerals— if you 
can see largdy enough— the atoms whirl alone. They 
are hdd in rdation by laws of attraction and repulsion, 
and that rdation is dose enough to form to our senses 
a solid body. 

Human bdngs are not webbed together like frogs* 
eggs, but they are hdd together in definite rdation 
by laws of attractkm and repulsion, like the constitu- 
ents of any other material body. The stuff that 
Sodety Is made of h thidcest in great dttes, and as it 
develops these dense and throbbing sodal ganglia 
grow and grow. In wide, rural areas the stuff is thin 
— ^ c r y thin. But watdi the lines of connection form 
and grow, ever thidcer and faster as the Sodety pro- 
gresses. The trail, the pathi the road, the railroad, 
the telegraph wire, the trolley car; from monthly 
Joameys to femott post-ofifees to the daily rural de- 
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limji thist Society is hdd together. SaTe for the 
wilful hermit losing himself in the wilderness^ every 
BMUi has his lines of connection with the others; the 
pqrchic connection, sudi as ** family ties»^ ** the bonds 
of sf cction,** and physical connection in the path from 
hk doorstep to the Capital city. 

Hie social organism does not walk about on legs. 
It spreads and flows over the surface of the earth, its 
ncnibers walking in apparent freedom, yet bound in- 
dbsokibly together and thrilling in response to social 
stimulus and impulse. 

Before Society grew at all we were but human ani- 
mals, maintaining and reproducing oursehres like any 
other animals, but with no canmecibm^ no common life. 
They were of no faintest use to one another, but quite 
the eontrary, being legitimate competitors for a free 
aupply, and so naturally hating and destroying one 
another. ;' As Society grows the connection between its 
lum b ers grows and thickens and differentiates. Men 
are of increaung use to one another, no longer com* 
petitors in any legitimate sense, but combiners in com- 
I BMm production and distribution, and so naturally 
^ hoping and loving one another. Those who still com* 
pele and destroy are but sunrivals from the earlier 
' period, misdiievous relics and badc*numbers. AH Social 
cvl uU on is the story of the development and improve- 
■MBit of the eonnective tissues of Society, from Ian- 
gaago, the great psydiic medium, to steel rafl and wire, 
tlie foinitciy multiplying physical raedBum. This con- 
and fateraetion of the human animals is the 
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most conspicuous fact about them, and that connection 
is by every test organic. 

Another and similar reason for our denial of the social 
organism is the fact of the temporary dctachableness 
of the individual human being. Men visibly walk about 
on their own feet, going apparently where they will, 
and no examination discloses a Siamese band between 
one man and his brother man. So when the sociolo- 
gist says there is no such thing as a separate human 
creature, — that a solitary human creature is a contra- 
diction in terms, — the average individualist replies, 
**See Robinson Crusoe!** This answer shows great 
lack of biological knowledge. The splendid growth of 
education in our day, which is beginning to teach our 
children dynamics as well as statics, laws as well as 
facts, will soon remove this ignorance. 

If I say, ** There is no such thing as a tree without 
roots,** it might be replied, •♦But there is! See my 
Christmas tree? ** Yes, it is there for a little, but it is 
not really a tree, it is timber; it cannot last, nor grow, 
nor reproduce its kind. 

I may say, «* There is no such thing as a man with- 
out a head,'' and someone reply,/* But there is! Seo 
this gentleman on the dissecting table and his head on 
the tray yonder.** That is not a man, it is a corpse. 
I may say, ** There is no such thing as a finger without 
a hand,** and it be replied, *♦ See this one here in alco- 
hol! ** That again is not a finger, it is but a corpse. 
If you join a severed finger quickly enough, it will grow 
on again. If you return a severed man to his society 
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toon enoughf he will grow on again. So in this per- 
fectlj true statement, ** There is no sudi tiling as a 
■ditary homan creature; it is a contradietion in 
terns **; the presentation of a man on an island or in 
a prison edl is no answer. 

Thon^ eat off like the finger, he does not instantly 
ddiqnesee and disappear. His connection with the 
sodetj whidi erohred him being severed, he maj oon- 
tinoe to lire as an animal, but is in process of decaj 
as a human being; he is an ex-man. Our connection 
is so subtle, so fluent, eadi human brain being so large 
a storage batterj of social energj, that we can separate 
for a time with no loss. But make the separation oom^ 
plete and the humanness dies. 

We haTe been de te rred also from seeing the larger 
and more rital human relation hj the smaller and 
■ore arbitrary. Perhaps the most conspicuous of 
these is the Family, often caUed the Unit of the SUte. 

Now the family is not a distinctively human relation 
at all; many varieties of animals, especially among 
the higher camivora, have families, with monogamic 
union, too^ where devoted parents strive and suffer to 
provide for and protect their young. A perfectly 
normal and necessary group is the family, and one 
proved best for successful reproduction of the species, 
but not a social unit at all. The individual is the social 
unit, combining to devdop the structure and functions 
of Society. 

FamiUes never combine, they can^t. Families take 
no part in sodal relation^ Eadi family has its own 
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structure and functions, its own. interests, its own pur- 
poses, and these are frequently in direct opposition to 
the social good. Just as Society offers a surer, safer, 
higher life to the individual, and thus makes possible 
that inordinate egoism which is so serious a danger; so 
it gives the same opportunity to the family and allows 
of a wider, deeper, and more intense familism than is 
possible among sub-social animals. 

It is most interesting to watch the slow struggle of 
the true social relation to establish and extend itself 
against these natural obstacles, as in the successive 
overthrow of Patriarchism and Feudalism by the State. 
The City as a social group has much easier recognition 
with us than larger entities. Civic consciousness began 
early and found its splendid flower and fruit, as well 
as its iron limitations, in Greece. National conscious- 
ness is now quite well established, having the same ad- 
vantages and disad\antages as the Civic, only on larger 
scale. To-day we are beginning to feel the 'largest^ 
consciousness of all, the truly Human, in whose un- 
bounded growth and beautifully progressive develop- 
ment the petty limitations of all earlier forms are 
slowly disappearing. '^What are your national dis- 
tinctions? ^ an inquiring Englishman asked me. ^ The 
time is past for national distinctions,** I replied. ^ The 
time is coming for the people of the world, and Ameri- 
cans are the flrst of them.** 

Then, too, we have been so occupied in the speciflc 
local function of Society as to miss that general 
grouping and balancing whidi made them all possible. 
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Take that Tast and varying social function the 
CSnirch^ — organised religion, — appearing rerj early in 
the dominance of savage priestcraft, finding its height 
in the resistless Hierarchies of Egypt and Palestine, 
and struggling ever since to hold its failing sway. 

Take the Army, another very early, very strong, and 
very hard-dying social form. It is still with us, brilliant 
and loud, an increasing evil in the fast-growing indus- 
trial life of to-day. See the Soldier scorning the 
Merchant in the Middle Ages. See the Merchant 
dKrecting the Soldier to-day. His time of pre-eminence 
is past. 
, So in course of social evolution one and another 
/ organic group has been devdoped, each tending to 
\ excess by the law of inertia (and social inertia is the 
^ most long-winded we know), yet all inevitably sinking 
into place in the smooth, complex interaction toward 
wUdi we are moving. Men, specialised to the social 
service, in their several lines, yet knowing not what 
thcj served, have limited their enthusiasm to their spe- 
daltyt and striven to make the Church, the Army, the 
Law, Art, or what they call Business, their supreme 






The real social organism includes them all, and 
•rdatcs them all in order of importance. This order 
of importance may as well be laid down here, as quite 
essential to an understanding of the nature of Society. 
Hie standard of measurement used is that of evohi- 
tiom <* lower'' or << higher'' being marked In that line 
af progress wfaidi leads always from the less to the 
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greater, from the simple to the complex. Relative im- 
portance may perhaps be measured downwards: a 
stomadi is more important than an eye, because you 
cannot live without it. But the ejrc is ** higher " than 
the stomadi, a later devdoped and more spcdalised 
organ. 

So in sodal evolution agriculture is more important 
than literature, because we cannot live without it ; but 
literature is higher than agriculture as being later 
devdoped and more highly specialised. The sodal 
organism has followed in its evolution the same path 
as earlier life-forms, developing first the simpler and 
more immediatdy vital processes, and later those more 
ddicate and finer organs which are needed to fulfil tho, 
uses of its progressive life. And as, in physical evolu- 
tion, we find now one and now another function of 
dominant importance to the creature, so in social 
evolution we can tt ace the varying value of sodal ^ 
functions, the military and rdigious processes of early 
sodeties gradually giving way in importance to the 
industrial and educational processes of our own times. 

Most valuable of all, to our so long rdigioudy 
moulded minds, is the effect of this recognition of the 
nature of society upon Ethics. Vague indeed, com- • 
plicated, mystical, difficult to understand, have been our 
gropings after this great sdence. Ethics is the Science 
of Sodal Relation; it could never be understood by 
Individualists. 

There is no ethics for an individual except to main- , 
tain, improve^ and reproduce himsdf. A condstent 
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and remondest cgoUm it right for the individual 
animal; through it he fuMk the law of his being; 
through it he improret hit race. So we, wishing to . 
improre a breed of cattie, consistently and remorselessly 
sdect and train and breed from preferred individuab, 
nei^eeUng or destroying the inferior ones. So do mis- 
taken men, not appreciating the nature of society, urge 
a rinular stem stirpicuhure upon us, and would have 
OS neglect or destroy our defective members and breed 
only from the best. 

But when we have a social animal to deal with, as 
the bee, different laws operate, or, rather, the same 
laws on a larger scale, a higher plane. It is the best | 
•warm now to be selected; and the value of the swarm | 
depends not so much upon the site and vigour of its 
incBvidual constituents as on ham ihey work together.] 
There is ethics In a hlve^ laws of collective behaviour. 
There is ethics in Sodety, because it is a collective unit ^ 

Ethics, to Society, is what physics is to matter; 
ethics is the physics of social relation. Physical law 
holds material constituents together in those oombba- 
tions and relations whidi make the material bodies 
wo know. Ethical law holds social constituents together/ 
hi those rdations whidi make the sodal bodies we know. 

But we, not knowing the sodal body, could not 
know its laws. We have striven in vain to predicate 
ethics of individuab. You "^ ought "* to do so? Why 
^oughf* ir Because it is ''right'' What is 
^ right ** r Whatever God said. And what did Ood 
iajf What these andent gentlemen have written in 
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thdr andent times. And if I do not believe what the 
ancient gentlemen wrote? There b no answer to this 
except the somewhat fatuous one of ''so much the 
worse for you!** 

The writings of the andent gentlemen were not sus* 
oeptiUe of proof. 

Then came Christ, talking sense. He grasped the^- 
nature of Sodety and preached its laws. Ye are all 
members of one body and of one another. You shall 
. love your neighbour as yourself; that is, recognise htm 
as really part of what you are part of — all one sdf ; 
and the love of sdf becomes mutual love as we see what 
Sdf is to a Human Creature— Our Sdf. Christ saw 
and said all this, and did it, which is more; lived, — as 
far as one individual could, — true to his social relation, 
faithfully fulfilling his function to that great living 
thing, though its immediatdy surrounding constituents 
very naturally killed him. 

That great Christian concept of mutual love and 
service is good ethics ; it is sdentific ; its truth and value "^ 
can be proved; it works. Had we grasped and applied 
it a good many painful centuries might have been 
saved us. 

But we, our minds still darkened by the beast-concept 
of Egoism, trying to personally own the human soul 
and save our piece to all etemRy without caring what 
became of the rest of it; we, with our personal God 
and his personal Son, and our personal damnation or 
salvation to consider, have very generally ignored the 
theory and practice of Christy and made of him merdy 
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an article of faith hj which to maintain otir predoos 
Egos forever and ever. And this in the face of hit 
''Whoeo saveth his life shall lose it; Imt whoso loseth 
his life for my sake [man's sake, the sake of the whole] 
ehaUfindttf* 

/ When we realise the nature of society we shall come 
nearer to understanding the teadiings of Christ than 
we have done in twenty centuries of sublimated self- 
seeking. In recognising it we rise at one step from 
the dark and narrow limits of the personal life, that 
poor animal existence, with its common animal wants 
and their fuMhnent; with its animal lores and hates, 
hopes and fears, pains and pleasures; with its brief 
period of animal life, cut up into changeful patdies 
of infancy, diHdhood, youth, maturity, and age, and 
V take our true place in social life, whidi is immortal* 
Whether it ifies oW the earth in a million years or so 
' we do not know yet ; since it was bom it has not died, 
but grown and grown continually. Tliis wide, ridi, 
flowing Md of consciousness indudes the animal Hfe 
mnd maintains it in a higher and better condition than 
ever before, but its real distinctire range of feeling is 
tmx beyond that. 

All noUe and beautiful emotions we call ** Human ** 
sue sodal and immortal. All the distinguishing 
sibiUties, the power and skill and ingenuity that we call 
*^ Humani** are sodal and immortal. *^ I ** am bom, 
gpm up, and die. ** I ** am a transient piece of meat^ 
ci^oying food and sleep and mating, hunting 
4g|hUug« \ 
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But «♦ We'' are more than that We together con- 
stitute another •• I, " which is Human Life. ^ Tliat was 
bora gradually, many long ages back, and is now 
slowly growing up. In that human life, that common, 
mutual, sodal life, are aU things that make us human. 
When we enter consciously into that great life we are 
indeed immortal, ^^saTed," indeed, from primeral Urn- 
ttatioBS of the animal ego. 



YII: THE SOCIAL SOUL 

S umma ry 

Our **comwMm amarium** ike ** human heart.** AU 
humam fediugi eawiuum. Action and reaction between 
bodg and $firii. Cat and Sheep. Uoh spirit^ ckfic 
ipirU, etc. Effect of imtituiiont. Efect of indue- 
tfie$. Confusion from Ego Concept. Prominence of 
painful proce$$et. Widening social comciouenesi. 
CoUectioe pleaeure greatest. Team-work. Effect of 
posiiion of Wfomen. Sesp-conAat in industry. Altrur 
ism and OmnXiem. **Self** an ewtensMe term. Or* 
gamie rdaUom. Progresrioe injury of egoism. Efect 
of special industries on altruism. SaHor^ farmer^ 
min e r. Household labour. Men more altruistic than 
women. RsUgion has not understood altruism^ which is " 
a natural social instinct. Man with taU. Nature of 
** charily,** transfusion of blood. Selfishness and 
socialness. My soul, our souL Social needs. InefH- 
ciency of personal gratification. Longitudinal exten- 
rion of the souVs life not satisfactory. Must widen 
our life, our souL The Social Passion. Names do not 
affect facts. Social life evohes social love. Social 
kuHnet in duly, in iwork. Social ascetics. Huwuin 
nniure Social naiure. 



VII 
THE. SOCIAL SOUL 

Sons deny the organie concept of •octet j oo the gromul 
that we hnniMi beiogt have no ** common sensorhim.^ 
But we have. The most conspicuous and distinctire 
fact in our psjchologj is predselj that common sen- 
sorium. We call it in ordinary speech **the human 
hearty** or ** the human spirit,** or ^ soul,** and quite 
correctly. It is human, and ** human ** is ** social **; it 
is the social soul. 

The individual feeb it, inasmudi as the brain, our 
medittm of sensation, is lodged in an individual head; 
but what he feels is a common feeling, not a personal 
one. He has of course his purely individual range of 
sensations, emotions, promptings to action; but these 
are fdt also by any other animal, they are not 



All our distinctive human feelings are in common, 
are transmissible, belong to us collectively, not individ- 
ually. So markedly true is this that we have labelled 
our most visibly collective fedings ** humane.** Com- 
mon feeling is human feding, and that great sum of 
higher consciousness we call the soul is the human 
souL 

Pftydiological terms are all vague and slippery to 
handle; but we can clearly observe in any living thing 

m 
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ihcte two dcparlmcnti— the spirit and the body. Whik 
Uiey aie together the thing livet, wofki, goes; when 
dBvided the body graduaHy disintegrates. 

We obserre, too, that once a specific allotment of 
•pint makes to itsdf such and sudi a fom, that the 
form continually reacts upon the spirit and modifies it. 
Eadi anhnal as we know it has a spirit exactly suited 
to his body, eridently the result of long lodgment in it 
The sheep has a spirit suited to his body, the cat has 
A spirit suited to his body. Each can do what he wants 
to and wants to do what he can. 

If we can hnagine the two transformed and trans- 
apirited,— the spirit of a cat ui the body of a sheep 
and the spirit of a sheep in the body of a cat,— it is 
plain to see how grievous would be the condition of 
that beast. It would want to do what it could not, 
and could not do what it wanted to. Spirit must fit 
body, or body fit spirit, or the two disband and that 
creature is dead. 

This rdation holds in the life of Society; but as 
that life is large, complex, enduring, and comprises 
wHhm it not only the lives of iU constituent individuals, 
bat tfie Bves of its constituent mstituttons, the facts are 
not so easy to follow. Taken historically it may be 
obaerved thus: from the small, eariy social forms of 
the tribe and its villages up to the nation and its cities 
we see this relation of body and spirit ^ A body of 
men ** of any kind that lives, i. e.^ works, must have 
a eommon spirit or it cannot so live and work. 

The loosest m^ must have some transient but com-' 
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pelling spirit to hold it together, else no mob. Tlie 
smallest village has its common spirit ; and the largest 
city — ^the largest nation — must have its common spirit, 
to live, to grow, to work. We arc familiar with some 
terms of these facts; we know, appreciate, and con- 
demn the absence of **thc civic spirit.** We admire 
and reward ^public spirit.** We have to deal with 
the facts of Society*s organic life, even whife those 
graveyard brains of ours are still crowded with tlie 
monuments of dead concepts. 

In popular literature and oratory we frcdy handle 
such terms as ** animated by a common spirit,** ** the 
national spirit,** the ** spirit of our institutions,** 
**VeipHi de corpi**; but we have not set our mindx 
to work to grasp and relate these terms in their full 
meaning. We are familiar also with the reactive 
modification of social forms on the social spirit ; seeing 
men of all characters enter some definite institution and 
come out all more or less altered to' one distinctive char- 
acter, the academic, the military, or whatever; and to 
us the largest, newest, most gratifying proof of this 
is the effect of our American institutions on the people 
of all nations. In organising this nation we embodied 
the best spirit of the time in a certain form of gov- 
ernment and invited all men to come and enter the new 
national body. They did, and a more marked and 
rapid modification of spirit by form history has never / 
shown. Come from wheresoever they may, their chil- 
dren enter our educational, their parents our industrial 
and political institutions; and they forthwith become 
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Americaat, manifesting our Tiriuet — and our faults — 
with startling rapiditj. The effect is strongest on the 
young and eomposite races, and weakest on the older 
established stocks, as the Chinese and Hebrew, but it 
is perceptible in all. 

In nnaDer instance we all know the effect of a given 
sdiool w college on those entering it,— either teacher 
or learner, but especially the learner, as more joung 
and impressible^ — as shown in ^ the Hanrard spirit,** 
or that of Oxford, or of Yale. When lighting was 
the dominant actiritj we had the natural growth of 
lighting bodies, elaborately organised, and of a com- 
mon lighting spirit whidi completely overmasters the 
individual spirit of its constituents. If specific re- 
ligious practices are pursued we have the appearance 
of a rdigious body and its accompanying spirit. 

Once more, a small and literal instance: if a charitable 
body is founded, — an ^institution** in that Ihnited 
and unlovely sense, — ^in the ** inmates,** both officials and 
beneficiaries, speedily appears the spirit of that body, 
and a very disagreeable one it is. Wherever inter- 
dependent functions are established appears organic 
life; a common body to perform these functions, a 
common spirit to co-rdate them. 
. The social spirit is a common consciousness developed 
\yhj common activities, and appearing in us in propor- 
tion to the extent and interrelation of those activities. 
To share in it demands of the individual, male or 
fcflsale, a share in the coUectivt activitict whidi con- 
stHote httmaa life. 
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Activities performed by onc*s self alone, for one*8 self 

alone, or one*s immediate physical relatives, are not 

distinctively human, and do not develop the. human 

spirit. 

An agricultural population manifests certain traits 
in common the worid over. Distinctions of blood and 
of reUgion are in abeyance before the unifying force of 
a common industry as a modifier of diaracter. Fisher- 
men, or sailors, or miners, or traders invariably show 
marked traits in common, however otherwise differen- 
tiated. 

If all men followed one industry we should have one 
IMrincipal character; but fortunatdy our social proc- 
esses are increasingly varied. There does arise, how- 
ever, a steadily widening field of common character as 
the traits demanded by all industries alike increase./ 
among us. All industries require peace and self-con- 
trol ; a regard for law and for organisation ; and these 
tendendes steadily improve the sodal spirit as we leave 
savagery farther and farther behind. 

Commerce requires honesty and accuracy, and stead- 
ily develops them, though commerce is more open to 
certain retroactive influences than the directly product- 
ive processes. Productive industry, bdng the eco- 
nomic necessity whidi brings us together, is the source 
of our sodal spirit, and that spirit is constantly mod- 
ified by dianges in the forms of industry. 

Our sodal consciousness is of slow and partial de- 
velopment, as is easily explicable. The highly devel- 
oped personal consdousness which the most primitive 



^ 
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Mvage iHrought with him into social rdation, and which 
^occupies the tame 6eM of misation at the wider sodal 
conadotuness, has operated to prevent easy recognition 
of the latter. The social pleasures and the social panis 
we took to be personal and sought or avoided them 
as sttdi. Even the most sublimated and moriridlj 
acute social consciousness, as shown in a passionate 
philanthropy, is still diagnosed by some as a form of 
sdf-gratiffcation, so persistent is the dominance of the 
egoistic concept. 

Another reason is that as our external activities, re- 
quiring conscious cerebration, are more percepUble 
than our internal ones, so we were far more easily im- 
pressed by the external activities of Society than by its 
deep-seated organic processes ; these external ones were 
more tdic, partook more of the nature of personal 
Aciioas, and were readQy thought to be such. 

A third and very strong force operating against our 
r eco gnit ion of social consciousness is that it so gen- 



erally hurts. So long as our organic sodal processes 
went on normally they were unconscious. Individual 
■mn, wdl fed, weD guarded, reproducing the race in 
peace and comfort, sported in the sea of sodal wdl- 
.bciiig and failed to observe that there was sudi a thing. 
Bat let any industry become inflamed, or paralysed, 
or ajrrestcd, and the pam is felt far and wide. No one 
l&cs to be hurt The more sodally we fdt our pain 
the more it hurt, of course, bdng Ingger. To be 
Imngry oiie^s sdf is one things— to fed a ftmim i» an- 
ollier« F^le with the most sodal consciousness suf- 
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fered most, so long as sodal processes were not healthy ; 
and, therefore, our effort has been to resist the in- 
crease of sodal consdousness. 

We say ** mind your own business •• — ** ck>n*t concern 
yourself about other people,** ^ let the other man 
walk.** We try not to feel the famine in India, the flood 
in China, the ignorance in Russia, the cruelty in Ar- 
menia, the crimes and casualties, the deformities and 
diseases of our own great dties. But in spite of our 
natural rductance to a widening of the sensorium that 
thrills most to pain, it is widening in spite of us. ^ 

More and more every year we are fcding common v/ 
evils, and seeking to remove them. It is not that ** I ** 
am seeking to relieve ** my *• distress and improve ** my •* 
conditions, but that ^ we,** in institute and assoda- 
tion, dub, congress, and convention, are rousing more 
and more to a consdousness of ^our** distress, and 
seeking methods by which ** we ** may improve *• our ** 
conditions. This marks the growtH of sodal consdous- 
ness. A pleasant thought here is that as fast as sodal / 
conditions improve so fast does sodal consdousness be- 
come an avenue of pleasure instead of pain, and so we 
shall encourage instead of oppose it ; thus the improve- 
ment will widen more and more rapidly. 

Something we see already of the larger joy obtain- 
able in sodal consdousness, in our pleasure in one an- \/ 
other^s work. I do not mean In personal consumption 
of it, so to speak, but in oursatisf action in the achieve- 
inents of *♦ our ** business moi, *♦ our ** •* sdentific men,** 
^^'oiu^** inventors, mechanics, artists, disc o verer s , teach- 
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crs, and the like. ** We ^ take pkature and pride in 

what ** we ^ do re q uiring social conscioiitneM. 

Children's games show the natural development of 
this feeling in the human being. A ditM likes to play 
alone if he has to; but children like far better to plaj 
together— the excitement and joj of co-ordinate ac- 
tivitj being far greater than in individual activity. 
This delight in oollectiTe expression increases from age 
to age. As measured merely by popular sports and 
a mus eme n ts, the game involving a contest of team with 
team is more enjoyed than the older sport of individual 
. race and contest, both by spectator and player. • 

There remains one more strong cause for our slow- 
bora recognition of social consciousness, and that is the 
position of women. Their activities being conllncd to 
an excessive development of sex functions, and industry 
on the low stage of solitary disconnected performance, or 
at most the first step of group-labour, personal service; 
and this industry, too, confined to self or family in- 
terest altogether; it is not to be expected that any high 
degree of social spirit could be attained by this in- 
dwate mass of individuab in society, but not of it, tak- 
hig no part in its processes economic or politic, and no 
ahare in its growing responsibilities; nor is it to be ex- 
pected that meUf though increasingly socialised by 
t hem s el ves, could avoid the infiuence of this unsocialised 
half of homamty, both through its daily companionship 
and the tremendous effect of materaity. 

We are still further affected by the result of the po- 
sition of women^in maintaining an abnormal degree 
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of sex-tendency, and we have seen how anti-social an ^ 
infiuence is the natural beliigercnce and dcstructivencss / 
of masculine energy in excess ; therefore, it is no wonder ! 
at all that our sodal development has been slow, erratic, 
and liable to extremely morbid forms and processes. \ 
Nothing will conduce so much to tlie right growth of 
society in body and spirit as the progress of women 
from their position of fnrehistoric sex-bound egoism ^^ 
and famUism, to their rightful share and place in the 
rital processes of Society. They, as half the component 
individuals of Society, will then contribute their share of 
modera sodal feeling and action; they, becoming more 
human and less disproportionately sexual, will reduce 
the infiuence of morbid sex-tendency in both male and 
female; and they, as mothers, will rapidly fill the worid 
with full-blood human beings, . instead of the present 
half-bkMMls,— half socialised through the fatlier, but 
held in prehistoric individualism through the mother. 

The social spirit is as •* natural *» as the individual 
spirit It is conspicuously visible in action among us, 
but we have hidden it under false names. 

••Altruism^ is one of these. This in its very as- 
sumption of •• others •• preserves the ego intact, and ' 
that ego has never yet been convinced of any rational 
cause for surrendering to those other egos. We have 
only been able to urge it under our equaUy mistaken 
Pay concept, trying to show that we should meet re- 
ward either from the other egos, or from God. And as 
our nobler instincts have always revolted from the Pay 
concept, the progress of Altraism has been retarded. 
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We need merdj to undenUnd it to withdraw all 
tUt oppodtioa. What we eall altruitm should be called 
— hat been calkd^ — ** omniitm ** ; it if a feeling for all 
of OS, and imchidei the ego. It if, if yon pleafe, an ex- 
rC' tension of sdf -consciousness, a recognition that my self 
y ^ b society, and my *• ego ** only a minute fraction of 
the real me. 

This omniism is as normal a growth as egoism. The 
prcserration of the indiyidual by indiridual action re- 
quired egoism, and dereloped it The presenration of 
society, by collective action, requires omniism and de- 
▼dc^ it That it is not more generally developed is 
doe to the resistance and confusion of our brains. 

The superiority of omniism to egoism is in its being 
a later and more complex development, an organic su- 
periority. As the single cell is lower than the organism, 
•o cell-consciousness, if there be such, is lower than sdf- 
consdousness, and as the single organism is lower than 
the social organism so self-consciousness is lower than 
. oodal consciousness. Egoism is common to all beasts, 
io perfectly natural, useful, right; but omniism is a 
Imnan distinction, progresrivdy developed as we be- 



lly ''self ** is my conscious area of working ma- 
diinefy, wherewith I lecrive impressions and produce 
expressions, and if I were a tenfold Siamese twin — if 
I feity and thought, and worked with the bodies of 
twenty men — those twenty men would be my ^ sdf ,** 
•Bf Mr. J. a PMps aiolKS. Arttds la Wil$kM$ Um§mtk^. 
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and to care for them would be as '^ selfish ** as it is for a 
solitary animal to care for itself, and as perfectly 
right Not to care for them, to be only actively con- 
scious of my twentieth part ** wAt^ would be a condi- 
tion of arrested development, pitiable rather than 
blameworthy. In a social condition of existence, the 
life and prosperity of each member is absolutely inter- 
woven with that of the others, of the whole, and not to 
recognise this, and act accordingly, is to manifest an 
inferior plane of development 

Organic relation of any sort is mutual, involving 
mutual obligation, duty, and, if necessary, sacrifice. 
When a physical body is starring to death, it is impres- 
sive to note the gradual surrender of its constituent 
parts in the order of their importance. First, he calls 
in all his sarings, — the fat. Then the muscles slowly 
feed in their store. Lastly the ** vital organs.** And 
all this is unconscious, managed by the long-established 
medianism inside, without any dictation from the cere- 
bral consciousness the man calls ** self.** 

Our internal social functions, the immediately neces- 
sary economic processes, may proceed unconsciously to 
quite a degree of development uncfer the direction of 
egoism, because, as the social life is the main protection 
of the individual, so the interests of the individual and 
of society are in many ways identical, and the individual 
may serve society very fully and never dream that he is 
doing anything more than to ** take care of himself.'* 
But Society cannot proceed far in development before > 
the interests of the whole may involve a temporary sub- 
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Ycrrion of the interests of the past, and here a bene- 
^... fldal sodal eondhct requires social consciousness. 

I Our carefuOj preserved ego concept acts misdiie- 
(^▼oadj in proportion to the progress td woo/fij. Hie 
jmore complex the social process, the larger the social 
'interests iuTolved, the more injurious is this primitire 
Lspirit of egoism. The seHshness of a peasant is far less 
harmful than the seMshness of a railroad-owner. In 
the orderlj dcrelopment of sodal economics this would 
have been taken care of by the natural extension of f eel- 
V ing accompanying the extension of action, but that has 
been cfaedied, as usual, by our mental heirlooms. Never- 
theless we can obserre this natural relation of action 
and feeling in spite of our opposition. 

The growth of altruism in certain special industries is 
most instructive to study, as showing precisely what 
comfitions most regularly and rapidly develop it. 
Look, for instance, at the distinctive diaracteristjcs 
educed by the industries of agriculture and navigation. 
Sailors, as a dass, are generous, quick in heroism, 
lieentious, intemperate, and profane. 

Farmers, as a dass, are by no means generous — ^fre- 
quently stingy ; you never heard of a sailor who was a 
' nuser, but often of farmers who are such. The farmer 
im not quick to heroism, but, on the contrary, is slow 
to recognise Us dass-needs, hard to organise, prone to 
the most primitive individualism. On the other hand 
tbe farmer is comparativdy diaste, and temperate, and 
guarded in sp c cdi . 
• Why these obijous distinctions, in men of the same 
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race, class, and time, often of the same families? As 
obviously from the difference in their industries. 

The farmer is engaged in our most remote and an* 
dent industry, the one nearest the bottom, in fact it is 
the bottom of real sodal growth ; only the cattle-keeper 
stands between the farmer and the savage. The farmer 
is more neariy sdf-supporting than any other member 
of sodety. He is still in the short-drcuit activities of 
the self-feeder; while his surplus product does in truth 
feed the worid and give us all a chance to grow, he 
sees nothing of the world he feeds, and, blinded by our 
customs of exchange, thinks that in sdling com he is 
but feeding his family. Therefore the farmer is 
naturally egoistic— inevitably so unless he recognises '' 
the sodal nature of his function. 

But as the farmer marries early and easily; woman, 
too, on that plane of economic activity bdng a valued 
co-agent in living, like the squaw; so the farmer is 
under no strong tempUtion to unchastity. His life of 
out-of-door muscular exertion is another hdp hei^ 
Ladling other forms of assodation, the church is a 
wdcome sodal ground for the farmer and his wife; so 
he conforms easily to the current standard of morality. 
And with this moral tendency and lack of sUrtling 
events, we find the reason for his temperance in speech 
and other habits. 

In the sailor's life, the opposite conditions obtain. 
His is a late and highly sodalised industry. He com- 
bines with other men in daboratdy spedalised labour for 
the benefit of innumerable widdy scattered peofde. Hk 
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combimtiaii it •bsolute for considcraUe periods of lime, 
and phTticaUj iMiated from all other social forms. 
The dangers of the profession are great, requiring con- 
stant watdif nlness and the most prompt and perfect 
interdependence. From the seamen singing and haul- 
ing together to the quidi co-ordination between the 
captain on the bridge and the uttermost sailor on the 
jards, there is this constant interplay and conspicuous 
interdependence. Of course, thcj develop a high degree 
of comradeship— of course, they sUnd by one another 
to the bst d^ree of danger* It indicates no greater 
nobOity in Jack Jones, who went to sea, over Jedediah 
Jones, who sUyed on the farm; it is a quality of his 
industry, that is alL 

So with the other traits. The sailor is communally 
fed while ehgaged in these common actirities. The ego 
is not called out in any way. Then, his private share of 
wealth being given him at the same time when he is 
turned loose to provide for himself, he naturally 
pours forth the money fredy ; a trait well known by all 
the barnades and borers who infest the sailor ashore, as 
others do the ships at sea. 

The sailor has no wife; he cannot marry as cariy as 
the farmer, because Jack has to support his wife at 
long range out of his earnings; she being of no service 
in maintaining the family. Or, if married, he must be 
snray from his wife for long pwiodi. Thus denied the 
Mtnral rdations of the sexes and exposed when ashore 
to the Instant swoofrfng down of the parasitic female 
aafanal b hsr frankest form, he is, inevitably, "^im- 
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moral.^ Let Jcdediah go to sea and Jack stay at home, 
and you reverse the characteristics of each. 

The intemperance comes under the action of these 
last conditions, long^mforccd abstinence and sudden 
profusion; and the profanity is coincident with the 
sudden shocks of excitem^t in his work, with all the 
jars, diflkulties, and dangers involved. For similar 
reasons ox-drovers aro less given to profanity than mule- 
drivers. Thus we see the vices and virtues of a given —V 
profession inhere in its conditions. Individual char- 
acter may fight against it, and there is a diflTcrcnce al- 
ways in the personal expression, but as industrial classes 
the fanner and the sailor manifest certain distinctive 
diaracteristics involved in their form of industry. 

Miners furnish another conspicuous instance of this 
force. In no dass of men — ^not even in sailors — is al- 
truism, even to heroism, more prominent. Given death 
and danger well-nigh certain, but comrades to be saved, 
and the miners always volunteer at once. If valour and 
self-sacrifice among miners were rewarded as they arc in 
some sporadic rescue of the drowning, we should need to 
run a factory of decorations. The miner, like the 
sailor, is engaged in a highly sodaliscd industry. He 
wori(s at great personal sacrifices to promote the social 
welfare. 

The fanner, in his corn, sees tangible immediate food 
for himself and family. The miner sees no such prompt 
advantage in his coal. The fanner, safely and alone, 
pursues his indiridual labours. The miner, in danger 
and in company, pursues his group labour. They are 
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cut oir f nm the rest of the worM, the mining group, and 
casfly derdop a oommon coofdootness. Tlieir danger 
is a eommon danger, onl j to be met and overco m e bj 
common action. Hence they act in. common and for 
cadi other. 

TUs may be studied in varying degree in all indus- 
tries. The effect of household labour on the growth of 
ahruism is even worse than that of farm labour. The 
fanner does in truth connect with the whole world, serve 
Urn whole world through his products. The domestic 
labourer connects with nothing but the family, serves 
nothing but the f amfly. Absolutdy the most primitive 
form of human labour surviving among us is that of the 
woman ^ doing her own work ** like the squaw. The 
only enlargement admitted is that of domestic service, 
being a survival of the next lowest form, slave labour. 
This industry, b its shortest of shcnrt drcutts, devdops 
no sodal spirit whatever; nothing but egoism and 
f amilism grow from it. 

Altruism, due to other causes, may be fdt and mani- 
fested by the domestic worker, but the work does not 
con d uce to it. Conversely, when this stage of labour is 
at last abandoned; when we have sodalised these anti- 
quated industries; an immense increase of altruism will 
appear. We are so accustomed to think of men as 
egoists, and women as altruists that it will be a blcv to 
■aany to advance this position, but sedng that altruism, 
tlie sodal spirit, is but the essential condition and result 
€t our sodal co-activities; that only meti take part in 
activiticst and that women have been arroted in 
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this natural development and forced to remain as they 
began, working in solitude and utter disconnection, for 
their own families solely; it is plain that the world's 
growth in altruism comes throu^ men as a dass, and 
that women as a class contribute to the social spirit 
only an exaggerated f amilism and egoism. That 
am'mal instinct shown in «♦ the maternal sacrifice,"* or ' 
the devotion to one's mate of exaggerated sex develop- ! 
ment, have nothing to do with the larger human love — J 
with omniism. 

The two are consUntly blended through heredity, 
but the industrial influence of the sexes is as above 
stated, and it is through industrial devdopme^ 
that our altruism comes. Observe that the nation^ 
most ** humane ** are those most advanced in in- 
dustry, and those least "< humane "are those most 
primitive in industry, down to the savage who has 
only the rudiments of either industry or humanity. 
Altruism is recognised by religion as a virtue and 
urged upon us, but it appears in us only in propor- 
tion to our sodal progress in interrelated service. Our 
own prindpal religion, Christianity, is altruism incar- 
nate—but it is not altruiwi understood. It preaches 
ahruism as a virtue and a duty, but it does not show 
altruism to be a natural product of certain industrial 
relations and urge upon its followers thdr entering 
upon those rdations as the chief means of devdoping 
altruism. 

Religion has not showed us the nmiur^neu of altru- 
iiin* It has taught that it was natural for man to be 
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•cUlsh, and that to t>c uniclfish was a continual straggle, 

needing the grace of God to attain it When we kara 

fat last that the social instincts are as natural as the 
personal, that they are erolred under the same biologi- 
cal laws, that our failure to manifest them in due pro- 
portion is due to unnecessary social conditions quite 
within our power to change — the burden on man's con- 
science win be lifted forerer. 

We shall learn to lay no false stress on altraism as a 
lofty and difficult rirtue, but see it to be the spirit of 
ciirilisation; and the lack of it, the undriliMd egoism 
still so prominent and evilly active, we shaO perceive to 
be merely an anachronism, which needs only to be recog- 
nised to be despised, and only to be despised to be ooi- 



A man still maintaining a visible egoism in a period 
of dominant altruism, would feel as uncomfortsMe as 
a man with a tail. A tail was ** natural ** to us once,-r- 
»ot now. 

Another vital error, maintained by our religions, is 
the confusion of altraism, the social spirit, with that 
sOmormal action known as " charity *♦— «* benevolence,'' 
^phaanthropy." We are Uu^t to regard the expres- 
■ion of this rare and hard-won feeling of altraism as 
vequiring us to ** sell all we have and give to the poor.** 

Giving to the poor, from direct afans to the subtle 
ramiAcations of organised charity, bears about the same 
rdation to a healthy working altraism that the trans- 
fusion of blood bears to a mother's nursing a child 
There are Umes when a direct transfer of subsistence is 
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called for in society, as in some great disaster, like the 
Chicago fire, or Johnstown flood, or awful submersion 
of Galveston. 

So there are cases when one human being may save 
another's life by giving him his own blood throo^ a 
syringe. But you would find it diflicult to raise men to 
a daUy level of devotion willing to transfer blood as a 
steady diet to their amemic friends; and it is similarly 
diflicult to persuade the healthy working mass of so- v/ 
ciety that any such sacrificial transfer of property is 
rif^t and reasonable. 

They are quite correct in this position. Qiarity is 
not right. It may be necessary at times, but it is not 
a normal organic process. A healthy working altra- 
ism involves no sacrifice of one to another, but the com- 
mon good-will, and common effort for a common good. 
We err in the very word— it should not be ••other- 
ism "—but •« our-ism." There is no justice or benefit in 
I* robbing Peter to pay Paul," bi^t there is in each giv- 
ing to all — for all includes each. 

Just as our foolish ••business" methods deal and 
shuflle money among the rich without adding a cent 
to our wealth, so does our foolish charity deal and 
shuflle it among the poor, with similar uselcssness. The 
fact that we are, and always have been, so open to the 
demands of charity, proves our sodal spirit, but proves 
also that we have not understood its nature and its use. 
One mors error that hinders our realisation of this 
great feeUng is our persistent misuse of the word •• self." 
The Ego, the personal consciousness, desinss for itself 
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•ad ttrmi for itself. The Sodot the fodal oontciaiit- 
neit, dttircs for ut, for oursdf » and strircs for society. 
But we» feeUng this larger desfare ind impubet think it 
is ihe Ego still at work, and speak' of the eolossal 
** SdUmess ^ of man. It is not SdAshness— it is So- 
cialness; and he, not knowing what it is, tries to satisfy 
it by satisfying himself. 

The futile attempts of a modem man trjring to be 
sdSsh would be fanny if the effects were not so dan- 
gerous. Here he is, with this enormous area of social 
co ns c iou sness, this enormous stodc of social energy, 
this enormous Held of social activity, aO lodged ih the 
executire madiine of one small biped animal. 

He is awed and impressed by the vast currents of 
fcdhig that sweep throuf^ the social consciousness. 
^Dear mel** he says; ^what a great mysterious 
thing is my soul!** It would be mysterious, indeed, 
if John Snnth had a soul of that site. He feds the ir- 
resistible pressure of the sodal energy. ^'Ahl'* he 
•ays; *^ how strong I ami ^ He launches out into the 
•oci^l •ctirities, doing, it nuiy be, his full sh^re of social 
•crrice, but ikkikimg that he is doing it himself, for 



And then — ^poor hungry tortured soul — he tries to 
Mitasfy the social denwnds he feels by gratifying his 
own persoMd desires. The c^p^dty for personal en- 
Joymeat k eitremdy limited, •nd mainly physical. 
Warmth, quiet, cleanliness, food, rest, physical exer- 
cioe, and the joys of mating and rearing young; these 
tlie ego wants, and tnrj ego ought to be guaranteed 
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their full gratiikation. They cost little, they were long 
ago well within the assets of ercry drilised society. 
But a society wants more. All our higher needs are 
sodal. ** We ** want them, and we shall nerer be satis- 
fied till *« we ** hare them— all of us. 

Suppose the inhabitants of a certain dty need more 
rest, or recreation, or entertainments, or better f adli- 
ties of communication. The indiridual dtiien feds the 
wants of the city. He cannot satisfy that want in him- 
self till the dty is satisfied. The misguided sdf-stylcd 
egoist, feeling the social needs, tries to quendi the de- 
mand by gratifying himself. He soon readies personal 
satiety — and U tiill uiuatUfied. Of coune. Here is 
another of the alleged ** enigmas** of human life 
cleared up. 

Q. Why is man so inordinately selfish? 

A. He isn*t. He is sodal-ish and doesn't know it. 

Q. Why is man never satisfied in spite of all he gets? 

A. Because he hasn*t found his mouth yet. He is 
hungry for a thousand, and tries to give a thousand 
dinners to himself to quench that hunger. 

When humanity sees its own governing spirit, recog- 
nises its own consdousness as a common consdousness, 
and goes practically to work to meet its common needs, 
the human soul will find peace. It will not stop grow- 
ing, but it will become heaithy, and grow rif^t. The 
upward reach of the human soul will carry always its 
unfulfilled aspirations, but that is but an open road, a 
glorious ever-spreading opportunity; the way of life; 
a very different thing from the waitings and eonvubioas 
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of a crippkd and imprisoned 8o«il» straggling for aip^ 

tar food — for room to grow. 

Eadi htmiMi being repre sents humanitj. Eadi has 
witUn him as modi of the human sonl as he can feel 
and expras, and if he increases his expression he will 
fed more. But to call that great Sodal Spirit ^ mine ^ ; 
to try to explain it bj anj sort of sdf4xiund theory; 
to try to exercise or gratify it within the limits of the 
indiTidual life — is afanost too absurd for iUnstration. 
Some private pipe connecting with the ocean^ and the 
owner of the pipe prating of ^ the mystery of * my ' 
^ tides," is a poss3>le simile. 

The pressure of the great' thing has been so beyond 
omr risible ego that we hare been forced to account for 
it by the hypothesis of personal immortality. There 
was eridcntly no room for the soul — no explanation of 
the soul — in one human life as we saw it before us. 
** But,** said we, ^ if we make a human life lonf enough 
there will be room for the soul ! That will gire us time 
to undovtand it, and to gratify these quendiless aspira- 
tions, these boundless desires.'' 

It did not occur to us that if we made it wUk enough 
H would have the same effect Our illimitable egoism, | 
bemg unable to satisfy its own demands by any earthly J 
means, has postulated an eternal ego, with whole 
ranges of plmietary systems to feed in, and hopes, in \ 
course of eternity, time not being enough, to satisfy ^ 
Bselfl 

And so, postponing the problems it could not answer 
to a eonteniently extensive after life; am} considering 
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its own agonies and contortions in this life as part and 
pared of the great game between God and the Devil ; it 
has struggled and suffered on; pushed relentlessly up- 
ward by the organic sodal forces, held down most 
crudly by its sdf-made bands of iron ; the rigid damps 
of primitive ignorance renewed from generation to gen- 
eration, in spite of the increasing agony of the grow- 
ing soul. 

No wonder we are more unhappy than we used to be; 
we are bigger, mudi bigger, but the ego hasn't grown at 
alL The sodal spirit of a small young sodety could 
masquerade as an ego without too painful inconveni- 
ence; but the sodal spirit of the world to-day is so 
vast, so strong, so mudi nearer to expresdon in our 
more devdoped minds, so much more commonly fdt, 
owing to our more equal education, that its confinement 
to an ego is too agonising to endure, — it is simply im^ 
possible. 

Therefore we see the steady growth of ** public 
spirit," — ^^dvic feding," national and international 
movements toward general improvement; more and 
more individuals, rich and poor, devoting themsdves to 
«» sodal service; the growing objection to war; the tend- 
ency to distribute as wdl as to accumulate millions; the 
devdopment of ** the home diurdi "; and even — most 
hopeful ot aO these splendid dgns of life— even the ris- 
ing current of organisation among women. 

This Ego hypothesb mi^^t as wdl he laid aside at 
once and forever. We are not separate creatures at all, ^ 
our life is ours, and only so to be rightly lived. It is so 
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CMj^— kftTing off the €go-thcoryr-to obserfc the . 
Mtural growth of the social ipirit in lU erer-broaden- 
ing, itendy pramire and in thoM bunts of imtistible 
cnergj we call paition. 

Anj intense human fedmg we caD a pasrion, using 
the word to distingoish cerUin main lines of feeling 
common to us aO, as "^ the maternal passion,** ^ the 
tender passion,** and those broad dirisions Hate, Fear, 
Envy, Remorse, Ambition, Grief , Rerenge. Also some 
special gust of intensity in minor lines of feeling is 
distinguiriied by the same word, ♦* a passion of grati- 
tude,** •*a passion of loneliness,** " a passion of re- 
bellion,** or of ararice. 

Our words dimb slowly along the facU, changing y/ 
aa our perception changes, and always behind. Heat 
aa a fact we obsenred and used long before we knew 
what to can it, if, indeed, what we call it now is any 
more true than it was before. But, whether •* a fluid ** 
named Caloric, or **a force** named Heat, the fact 
which we all know and use remains the same. It did 
tta work in the world as fully before we came as after; 
before we named it at all as after. But to us, to our 
consciousness, the thing does not exist until we see it, 
and, seeing, name. 

^ The maternal passion ** is as strong a force in 
mothei^wasp and mother-whale as in the most sophis- 
iieated and analytic mother-human. These passions are 
aimply accumulations of stored energy along cerUin 
Much-used Unes, and serve to keep up a steady flow of 
ttio derired ener^ when there Is no immediate stimulus 
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to call for it In the maternal passion, for instance, 
long ages of iron experience hare developed a certain 
average of watdifulness and caro even when the young 
are visibly safe, and a surprising fund of power and 
fury in defence of the young even when the exciting 
cause is comparatively small. It keeps up a safer 
average of care and defence than if the feeling were 
merely reactionary, and has therefore been developed in 
surviving species. 

Society, the vast and varied organism in whidi we 
live, calls for a devotion more single and fearless than 
that even of the mother; for a steady average of 
service and a sudden fund of fury in defence, a love and 
care and courage higher than any heretofore required; 
and as it needs such a feeling it gets it. Those societies 
having it most highly developed . survive. We have 
called it many names; let us now give it another, the 
Social Passion. 

We aro most familiar with its branches, minor and 
local, and with its biasing heights of expression; but 
the governing line of feeling is as simple as the animal 
mother's. She, for the sake of race-preservation, 
must feed and guard and teach the young, thereforo 
she manifests the maternal passion. We, for the sake 
of race-preservation, must feed and guard and teadi 
each other, therefore we manifest the social passion. 

One common form is what we call ^the sense of 
duty,** A single animal has no ^ duty,** he acts and 
reacts under direct stimuli, and so in large measure does 
the savage. But social maintenance requires a steady 
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^^^^v^l^"^ tenriee without inmediate and apparent cause; an even 
^^r' '" atandard of merit in the work done; a rdiabiUtj in the 
foKhnent of the aOotted task, and, at timet, a tremen- 
doQf f erronr of exertion and heroism. The ** feeling ** 
in nt whidi urges to these acts is as deep and unreason- 
able as any other ^ feeling ** ; it is a genuine passion. 

The irritation of a motimr at anj criticism ot her 
child, however plaini j merited, is perf ecU j paralleled bj 
the irritation of the dtisen at anj criticism of his coun- 
try. The instant rush to the rescue of an injured ^ fel- 
low creature," co-creature, member of the same great 
body, is as Mind and instinctive as the mother's rush 
to save the diild. It finds its most familiar and acute 
form in the soldier ^ dying for his country .'^ Devo- 
tion to ** a cause ** of any sort, a class, a club, a corps, 
a union, the intense ^ co-ability ** of the human 
creature, this is but manifestation of the social passion. > 

The hero, the statesman, the patriot, the public 
saviour and servant of any sort are conspicuous 
examples of this feding at its height; the reformer and 
rdlgious leader, from tiie most mistaken enthusiasts to 
the greatest pnqphets and teachers, are all exponents 
of this mightiest of forces, the social passion. A 
bfind, deep, instinctive pressure, a mmit in the very 
Uood, a feding bred of centuries of social contact and 
i n te rdependence , this is what kindles the great hearts 
who live or die to serve the workL 

Where it toudies the present subject is in its relation 
to Woiky of mUA indeed it is the immediate 
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The maternal passion does not manifest itself merely 
in bursts of wild self-sacrifice, but speaks plainest in 
the patient, steady labour with which it serves the 
young. So the social passion, while most conspicuous 
in Horatius at the bridge, is as valuable in the engineer 
at the lever, or the steersman at the hchn. 

The Love of Work is one great manifestation of the ^ 
Social Passion^ The maternal function urging to ex- 
pression, this gives the rich joy of nursing one's child, 
and that almost inconceivable torment of the black 
past where the aUrying^tmliy rvwA li^fftfii H i» fh a t n wl 
moUier's bursting breasts. The social function urging 
ta eipieskfon, this gives the rich joy of work accom- 
plished and the aching, quenchless misery of work 
denied. Fulfilment of function, that is Work, and, 
forbidden, the poor functionary adies like a tied leg. 

We may trace this sufl^ering from work denied ^ 
throufi^ all the uneasy contortions of **tlie leisure 
dass ^ to the final surrender to 'that sodal paralysis, 
etmmk Healthy physical impulses, diecked in nat- 
ural expression, twitdi and cramp the unused member. 
Healthy sodal impulses, checked in natural expression, 
twitch and cramp in similar agony and distortion. 
Always the impulse to do-— the human instinct, the • 
sodal passion. Then the inhibition from mistaken 
theories and false ideas, the individual checking hb 
healthy sodal impulses as perversely as the religious ; 
ascetic checks his healthy physical impulses. 

And as the ascetic, bottling his life up, froths off 
in wild visions and fanatical activity, so the sodal 
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aioetic Utcs ib a whtrltng rush of usekst exertion and 
exdtcment, ahrajs seeking in what he caUs ^ societ j ** 
that true social contact and social action which he 
never Snds. And as the bodj of the ascetic wastes 
and dwarfs and deforms under the unnatural life his 
gross ddusions bring him to, so does societ j suffer under 
the diseased conditions engendered bj this fatuous 
mistake. 

More Crmlj and reassuringly we can trace the social 
passion in its true expression. Clear and strong it 
has left its mark on trtrj age, and rises steadilj with 
our rising socialisation. The co-consciousness with 
its beautiful result m love; ** a feUow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind**; one touch of nature makes the 
whde world kin**;the co-actirity and its resulUnt 
virtues and abilities; the need for expression of those 
** co-abilities**; the urge toward exertion, ultimately 
seen to be in the social interest, but pushing from within 
as a passion; this feeling it is which made Palissy the 
Potter break up his furniture to insure his glase; which 
drore Galileo to his studies in defiance of the Church; 
which fed the fire with prohibited books and gave up 
martyrs by the score to die because they would let out 
what was in them; they must. 

We see it clearest in the arts and sciences, in the 
inventor, the expbrer, the teacher of new truth. But 
what drives these conspicuously specialised social serv- 
ants to their work is the same force which holds the 
steenman to his whed, the engineer to his lever, the 
•entfy to his ppst: the power of functional expression; 
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stronger in us than any other force, as our social 
nature is stronger in us than the nature of the beast. 

If we would recognise our ** human nature ** to be 
our ** social nature,** and that what we have so scorned 
and |Mtied as ^ poor human nature ** is not human at 
all, but merely animal,— ego-nature, — it would alter 
our whole range of thought on this vital matter. 

The social spirit is not ^ poor,** but bounteously rich 
and strong. It rises grandly to meet great emergen- 
cies, but is felt most continually in our impulse to work, 
to do what we are made for, what we are together for; 
that which constitutes the primal condition and line of 
dev el o p ment for human life. 
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VIII 
THE SOCIAL BODY 

Ws have teen that in every liTing creature there is a 
clofe and Tivid likeness between its spirit and its fomif 
between bodj and soul. Given such a spirit and it 
tends to evolve such a form. Given such a form and 
it tends to evohre sucli a spirit. The form must limit 
and modify the spirit. 

Fortunately forms can change; and spirit, to grow, 
continually discards old forms and makes new. If 
anything succeeds in fixing a given form unchanged, 
so is the spirit within it imprisoned and checked in 
growth forever. It is for this reason doubtless Ihat 
the primal force has been so busy making its endless 
procession of forms. First we have tlic universe set 
whiriing with great suns and their spattering planets; 
then the planet flames, crackles, cools, crusts over, and 
■o fringes out in all manner of soft green, and follow- 
ing these we have life cut looser, freer, in animal forms ; 
lastly the social. 

Imagine the sun as loving; it can but shine and glow 
to express that love. The dog loves, and can but leap 
Md lick and wag his tail, fetdi and carry, watch and 
fight to show it The man loves, and in the manifold 
activities made possible by his form, by the special de- 
vdopment of the brain, he can express that principal 

197 
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force more deeplj, widelj, fullj. The ipirit of erery 

IiTing thing it esqpreteed through its form md limited 

bjit 

Homaaitj, if a liring creature, hae a eoul and a 
bodj. The ioul we all know; we call it rightlj the 
human tout. Where it the bodj of that soul P Not in 
our little bundle of arms and legs— we had that in full 
career before the human toul wiM pottible. That it the 
bodj of an animal, capable of expretting at mudi 
tpirit at anj animal, perhapt a little more than a large 
ape. If we had no medium of ezprcstion but thete 

y ph jtical bodiet there could be no Society, no Humanity, 
and no tocial soul. 
That last and best expression of creative force finds 

^yits material form in the things we make in the manu- 
factured worhL Take from a society its body, the 
structure of bridi, stone, and iron, wood, doth, leather, 

Xglass, papery — all thatdaborate compound of materials 
in which we live, — reduce it to a mere congregation of 
naked animals, and what would ensue P Those animals 
would dther rebuild in desperate haste the material 
forms in which alone Society exists, or they would rdapse 
into individual savagery. If too small a group, or too 
hi|^y spedalised to reproduce the sodal body to live 
in, they would be unable even to revert to savagery and 
would simply diew The Sodal Soul we have seen to be 
a co mmon consciousness devdoped by common activ- 
ities. The Sodal Body is a common material form, also 
deve lop ed by common activities. Both appear in propor- 
tion to the csjtent and. devefepment of those actirities< . 
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As house and vehide for the spirit of an animal has 
been slowly evolved the cunning medianism of bone 
and musde, with all its constituent organs, in whidi a 
man lires. It is but a combination of chemicals and 
minerals, and when the soul is out of it they disintegrate 
and revert to lower combmations. As house and 
vdiide for the spirit of society has been sfowly 
evolved the more cunning and elaborate mechanism of 
wood and cloth, bridi, stone, metal— in which Hu- 
manity lives. It too is but a combination of chemicals 
and minerals, and when its inhabiting humanity is gone, 
it too disintegrates and reverts, though more slowly. 
The bones of dead societies remain to us in stone 
and i^ass and pottery, as do the bones of extinct ani- 



An animal life, once started in the germ, goes on 
growing, I. #., making to itself a body suitable to its 
soul. If you arrest the growth of the body,— if, for 
instance, a baby's head were cased in iron,— you would 
arrest the growth of the soul. It would have one, 
potentially; that is, it would if iU brain had room for 
it, but actually you would hare diedced it. So the 
sodal life, once started, goes on assimilating material 
partidet and recombining them in mechanical form, 
enlarging its functions as it enlarges the structure 
through iriiidi alone they become possible. Sodety 
builds its body for good or ilL 

A piece of human creation — a manufactured article 
— is the record, the physical manifestation of our 
humanness. By these things, reading backward, does 
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ttw ettmologbt reeonttruct the ranishcd raeM m the 
pdecNitologitt reoonrtmcU a ranished beast from f ot- 
iQ bones. A bead, a knife, a needle, some torque or 
bracelet, a broken jar^-and the lost people rise be- 
fore OS. 

Man, to be sadi and sadi, requires such and such 
things, and erohes them as naturally as the sea-beast 
makes its shdi. It grows from him — so do our manu- 
factures gfoir from us. Society secretes, as it were, 
^ die manufactuivd article. We need dothes, for in- 
stance, a purdj social need. The indiridual animal 
does not need dothes. He carries his wardrobe on his 
bade Never a solitary creature in dothes. Clothes 
at* for other people more than the wearer. Other* 
people are required to make them. Even in a one- 
generation-reversion, as of some hunting hermit of 
modem thnes,—badc he goes to buckskm! He cannot 
shear and card, weave and spin, bleach and dye, cut and 
sew. Bade he goes to borrow some other anfanal's 
skin; and, if he sUyed a hunting hermit for enough 
generations, badi would he go to his own skin and its 
Batural growth of hair. 

.^ -^But the increasing sodal faculties and desires— 
the love of ornament, ttie sense of decency, the need 

* of conceahnent, the demand for a more fluent and 
ddicate expression of personality— these call for 
clothes, and sodety ofohres them through a thousand 
trades. 

A trade is a sodal function, and dothing is a sodal 
ptodnct as h^ir is a product of the individual bodjy. 
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In the thing made lies our sodal history so fully that, / 
, had we a full line of specimens, we should need no 
other monument of progress. 

The progress of each age rests on its things: the 
unchipped flint and the polished; the bronse knife and 
the steel; the wonder-working wheel (how mudi of 
sodal progress goes **on wheels**!); the bow and 
arrow, the sword, the axe, the spade, — small things for 
separate use at first, — and then the marvellous, monster 
engines of to-day ; they are at once the means and the 
record of progress. There is a phase of thought which 
despises ** material things,** and prattles ardently of 
our ** spiritual nature.** But in steady-marching ages 
of coinddence man*s spiritual nature manifests itsdf 
through material things, and grows by means of them. 
The ships of Tyre made possible that Phomidan dvili- 
sation which has so affected the Grecian and all that 
follow. The roads of Rome knit and fastened her 
Empire to the ends of the earth* 

Axe-man, bow-man, swords-man, plough-man, boat- 
man, pen-man, — there is a steady likeness between man*s 
things and man. As there is the same likeness between 
the spirit and the body of each animal, so man, having 
the new, wide, aspiring, endless, sodal soul, manifests 
its growth in ceasdess progression of manufacture, in 
devdoping this vast body of Society. The human 
soul is greater than the animal's because it has a 
greater body to live in— complex, universal. 

One marvellous power that is ours by virtue of these 
tilings is that whereas they do not grow on us per- 
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•ondly, we rwnaia •omewhui free of their inaonbk 

KACiioil* 

A bcwt depending mainlj on digging for hit UreU- 
hood, M the mok, it relenlleMlj modified to d«wi. 
Paw, am and dioulder, neck and head, the bodj, the 
fur, the eyef,— he is a digger, and the spirit within 
him is a contented digger, too— needs must. 

Once in a permanent form the spirit accepU it and 
■tops growing. 

Man digs mightilj, but spade and pick do not grow 
on him. He takes them up, he lays them down; he 
substitutes the axe, the scythe, the ilaiL And s6 he 
does not become hopelessly the spade-holder. Too 
much of one kind of tool, and we have the •* Man with 
the Hoe." 

With this ridi fluency of attach- and detadiabiUty 
we have sped up the ages of social evolution with an 
ease and swiftness inconceivable of any other animal 
whose madiinery is so inalienably attached to his spirit 
that it takes slow centuries to diange him. This is \ 
what gives the subtle beauty to the human body, its \ 
measuRless potentiaUty. Every other animal's body 
is a perfect rqpresenUtion of iU blended activities, 
greater or less. The hound, the cat, the stag, the 
horse, the swan, each speaks to us of iU actirities, eadi 
form is an embodied motion. But eadi in iU degree ia 
flnal; being that motion or those motions, it cannot 
be others; its personal perfection is its limit. Man^s 
body is an afanost limitless possibility. He is the 
handle of iunumerable took. The upri^t, balanced 
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trunk leaves the legs free for all possible movement; 
the high-hung, wide-reaching arms with brandling 
fingers are ten-fold dephant trunks; he can perform 
more kinds of actions than any other creature. 

But the distinctive power of these actions involves 
always the thing made. A collection of human bodies 
pure and simple would tell you little of thdr social 
stage. But a collection of the tools and weapons of 
the man would tell you what he was and where. 

With the detachability comes the great characteristic 
of exchangeability, the ^ our-ness ** of human things; 
the sodal body is necessarily usabk by all. There k 
no vexed question of possession with the beast. Hk 
teeth and claws are hk indeed ; he cannot lend or give, 
and none' can rob him. Hk ^dogness** k a littk 
bundk all his own, but our ^ man-ness ** lies in these 
wide-flung took of ours, made by one, used by another, 
profited in by all. 

Thk is again our infinite advantage. If the protean 
change of characteristics made possibk to us by tool- 
chest and armory were possibk to any other creature 
we should not hold our easy supremacy. The dying 
leader of the wolf-padi cannot hand his superior teeth 
to the next one, or produce sudden wings and knd them 
to hk followers. The distributability of our took 
gives us the limitless flux of power which is human. ' 
One man makes swords for a thousand, and each sword 
spreads the sword-power far and wide. The needk, 
the pen, all individual tools, may be used by many in 
turn, to the advantage of all. 
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ETcn more do we aee this •dranUge in MiTthiiig 
which inaj be need bj roanj at once. Here indeed it 
hmnanneM made numifett Men, separate men, maj 
iwim ai weH ae some animaK or ride a log, perhaps a 
hoHowcd one. But man, the human creature, man 
socialised, make for ihemidf the riiip, a swimming 
bodj for the social soul, and in that one material prod- 
uct of humanity lies unmeasured share of our real 
growth and greatness. 

Only men together can make it, with ages of gradual 

erohition and relentless dimination of the unflt, with 

daborate specialisation and co-ordination of effort; 

onlj man together and in similar complex relation can 

use it And because of this larger range of usability is 

its larger rahie. More persons can use it, and for a 

longer time; it Is a large and lasting piece of the social 

V structure. So of the road, the bridge, the haU,— 

whatefer is open to the largest use bj the most people 

for the longest time, thU is of the largest ralue to 

society; as statue, picture, music, book. In direct prao- 

tieal result these common products for our common use 

minimise elfort and maximise gab, and in the Uving 

mlrade of their use they steadily react upon the user 

and make Mm something nearer to the power that made 

them. The shfay-bladed knife in the hand of the eager 

boy cries to hfan to cut, to canre, to do a thousand 

things; and as be uses it, skill, the hmnan skill bred 

by long ages of knife-using, is bom anew in hfan. 

Ward has shown thi^--achie¥ement embodied in object. 

The pOlafed temple, Yisibk product of the humnn 
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soul in purest, proudest aspiration, reacts always on 
those who come within, lifting their spirits to its plane, 
to each according to his power of receiving. In ouf ~^. 
made things lies that mudi of our humanness, and as ' 
we use them we grow by that much more human; in 
this reactive power lies the desirability of the Tiling, 
and its importance. The power of ** mind over mat- 
ter** is commonly observed, but the effect of matter 
upon mind, the reaction of the body upon the spirit, 
is not so dear to us. We see the human spirit laying 
violet hands on clay and wood and iron, and building 
for itsdf a visible, tangible form. We do not see so 
well this visible form steadily and inexorably reactuig 
upon the imprisoned spirit. 

The made thing is tiie vehicle, record, and monument . 
of human progress. The things we mdce are nearer to 
the human soul than ii the physical body. That body 
is but a machine in which our nerve currents have run 
so long and intimately that the -act is unconscious, and 
we say •* I did this,** not •* my hand did it.** 

If a baby could express his relation to his body in 
plain words, we should And him getting acquainted withy^ 
it, ^ learning it ** as one learns a bicycle or a sewing 
machine. He can make it work, but he has to learn 
how, as he would have to learn how to row or shoot. 

Moreover, It has its tendendes and habits with which . 
he has to respectfully acquaint himself that he may 
promote or dieck or diange them; the tendencies and / 
habits of a long-established animal mechanism, in which 
the human soul is quartered. The tools and imple* 
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MBit in the iMt of whtch Ike our hwiiuiwM aft 
Mtfcdy aore foreign to at thu hit bande and feet 
were to the babj, or than eone new combination of 
MQMular action it to ttie adnlt We have to learn to 
net throoi^ eword and epear, epade and plough, knife 
sad axe, ae we hmd to learn to act through nnnde, cord, 
nnd bone, and thqr become at automatically natural to! 
ue in due time. 
^^ The phywcal body if not an end but a means- Life 
in the end, action ; the body it what you do it with. So 
theee material forms we make are not ends, but means. 
Human life is the end, and these things are what we do 
it with. The expression of force through hi^^r 
fimns, that is lifers line of progress. 

Our creations are all to do something in, or with, or 
fronu Eren the most perfect form of art stands as 
an inspiration to other human beings, is a means to 
better action, better living for us all. Erery human 
product is an instrument, ni using whidi we can more 
fully exi^ess the dirine spirit. A house is not a flnal 
end. We do not build a house as a crowning adiiere- 
ment and then sit and wait upon it for the rest of Ufo— 
or at least we should not! We build a house to live in, 
that we may work. Human life is not a means of pro- 
moting house4iuilding; house-building is a means of 
promoting human life. 

Book, picture^ statue, th«M are our fruit, our prod- 
uct, erohred through us as a means of further growth* 
Our ^ ctriHsed ^ life to-day, the consciousness of an 
^educated,** ^••cultirated^^ persoui is dereloped by 
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contact with the things in which previous human beings 
ex p r essed their measure of life and passed it on to us. 
Some brain is bom with new cdhdar development 
which enables it to receive impressions from mountain 
sesnery, which scenery had hitherto failed to hnpress 
the less developed brain. The brain impressed must* 
exiNress the force received, must transmit it in a ma* 
terial form. According to its capacity it works to 
do this, producing picture or poem or prose descrip* 
tion. That material form continues to transmit tiM 
impression received to those whose brains are developed 
in comparative similarity, and the race is gradually 
opened to the stimulus of this aspect of nature, and 
by so much is greater, wiser, able to do more. 
. Human work, all of it, is a means to further ex- y 
pression. If we ask ** to what end,** we can only 
reply that as far as our lit circle of perception goes 
life has no end. But its direction is plain, and its 
method; to receive more and more of the forces of life 
as the brain becomes more widely and delicately sus* 
ceptible, to express more and more of the forces of life 
in our work, and so further to develop that bra!n« — that ' 
is the process. The savage has not brain development ' 
enough to ** see Ood ^ with even as mudi as we, or as 
litUe; he is but dimly and narrowly aflTected by the 
currents of divine force. But such energy as he does 
receive prompts him to work, and as he works he de- 
vdops further brain power. In working is human 
growth, and in its visible forms is the permanence and »^ 
transmissibility of each advance. 
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Take doth, for infUaoe^ m an Oluttratioii of tht 
ralue of the thing made. Imagine it out of human 
life. See ita rdation to the human skiny both in 
dothing and deanlinem — ^fancj roan with ndther shirt, 
Unrd, nor handkerdiief I We rerert at onoe to leather 
and foul habits. No carpets, no hangings, no banners 
and flags, no sheeted beds, no daintiness in eating, no 
subtle plaj of feding in our dress — down would go 
human history badcward, ravdling out to first prin- 
dpks. Cloth is a sodal tissue whidi enables us to 
eoMe doee and slip smoothly in our complex inter- jyyL^ 
action* Leather means solitude and liring -out of 
doors. Cirilisation is inworen with the twisted threads; 
textile manufacture is a sodal function. 

These material forms which humanity makes are not 
gross and ignoUe, as the blind ascetidsm of the past 
•op p os e d; they are humanity's liring body, and should 
Q?^,t ji^ be loTingly and reverently regarded, most honourably 
'^^y and gladly constructed, as the intimate avenues of 
. spiritual growth for us all. Humim production is 
nuurked plainly higher than that of lower animals be- 
cause it is in common. One makes alone for many to 
ose; or, as we progress still further, many make to- 
gether for still more to use. 

Beyond even that, we construct the complex imple* 
■MBts of further construction, and make machines. 
Man's flrst stqp up was in the detadiable tool, though 
imt a stick or stone. From the hand-thrown stone to 
tlie far-flung lyddite sheD is a dear line of mechanical 
•woliition^ in fhkh eadi thing made heU the thought 
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whidi made it and suggested further possibility. From 
the twiriing spindle to the many-loomed mill ; from the 
stylus to the press,— this is familiar ground in fact, 
but all untrodden in its rich dgnificancc. 

Nowhere have we more misused, misunckrstood, and 
blasphemed the laws of human life than in our attitude 
toward machinery. Measured by any standard you 
will, as low as that of individual physical comfort, as 
high as that of the widest social service, human prog- 
ress, lying in the same Une as all evolution, involves 
the constant adaptation of means to encfa with con- 
servation of energy. Most energy is spent with small- 
est result at the levd where the mole digs, each for 
himself, with his tools growing on him. The spade is 
hij^r than the claw, and the modem earth-devouring 
excavator is hi^^r than the spade. Some digging is 
necessary for the maintenance of our physical lives. 
The more human energy we spend in digging the less 
remains for further development; To dig is not our 
purpose here, but to grow. Therefore social evolu- 
tion quietly relegates digging to the lower automatic 
functions, making the medianical organs by which the 
most digging can be done by the least men, that mora 
and mora of us may leave the levd of the mole 

Of an things made, the things we make things with . 
ara most vitally and distinctively human. Something 
of the truth of this may be seen in the larger and deeper 
pleasura given by the use of the higher tod, and, even / 
mora deariy, in the higher kind of man devdoped by^ 
the higher tool The digger with the attached daws 
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k but » mole. The digger with the dcUchabfc spmde 
is bat an "^ untkiUed labourer,** and even the mdter of 
that spade but a simple smith. The digger with the 
great excarator is an engineer, and its maker a skilled 
madifaiist and inventor. The ox-driver is not to be 
compared with the engine-driver or the bargeman with 
the admiral. 

Now the mole, or the unskilled labourer, may be as 
•ih«ppj,»* as an individual, as the skilled madunist. 
But the measure of their value is in this. The mole is 
meapable of further combinations. The unskilled la- 
bouier b eapable only of a few order of combinations. 
The more specialised brain of the inventor is capable 
of higher combinations. Of such as he a democracy can 
be built; he is raised far along the line of social evolu- 
tion. The d^di, primitive pride in a •* hand-made *• 
indBvidual product is most ignoble compared to the 
^/nodem pride in a common product through complex 



The bram to make and to use a complex machine is 
the bram to make and to use a complex social order; 
Mid in that growing social order lies our line of duty 
as a human race. In the inexorable working of our 
own machines we learn law newly; as in our works of 
art we learn beauty newly. Kipling has treated of this 
in •* MaeAndrews' Hymn.** 

The rdation of our complex medianical products 
widi our mindi and hearU is as clear as the relation 
between any animaPs spirit and body. The increasing 
pleasure is fB dear as the increasing use. ** Man loves 
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power.** Of course. He loves to transmit energy, to 
fed it pouring through. He loves it wdl in his own 
physical exertions: to swim is a pleasure, to row alone 
is a pleasure, but to row in a racing eight is a greater 
pleasure. To sail a catboat is a pleasure, to command 
the flagship a greater pleasure. The captain loves his 
ship, and loves to work her, to fed the complex mechan- 
ism move in answer to his thought and will, and the 
prompt co-ordination of all the men whose combined 
efforts move the great machine. And the kind of man 
who can be a good captain or a good sailor is a higher 
serial constituent than a South Sea Idander, though 
the latter could outswim him. 

Our general feeling of condemnation for madiinery 
is a kind of sorial asceticism, a reaction from our mis-^^ 
use of the sodal body, just as the personal asoetirism 
of eariier times was a reaction against misuse of the 
personal body. In our blind ignorance of the real 
sorial life and its laws, in our persistent maintenance of 
a rudimentary egoism, we have claimed private owner- 
ship in these exquiritdy sorial products, and have 
striven to restrict thrir mighty multiplication of wealth 
to private consumption. Sudi suUime treason has 
roused instinctive reaction in the puUic consriousness, 
and we blindly indude the madiine in our hatred of its 
vile abuse, as dEd the eariy Christian in his condemna- 
tion of the body. Partly owing to this, and partly y 
owing to our crud form of spedalisation, we asso-^ 
date evil with madiinery, and, with our usual help- 
less reversionary tendoicy, look back fondly to 
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eadi man or womaii worked akme ** bj 



Thmt theorwts thoiiU be set down in tome wOdemese 
for a whik with onlj their hands to hdp them, as a 
lesson in social dironology. The hand is at its best in 
the eariy Pahsdithic period, or even back of that, when 
it could do dnt J as a foot on occasion. As the hand 
made and mastered the tool, society has grown. As the 
tool became the madiine, society has grown better. In 
the rast madiine, moved b j tireless natural forces, and 
gddsd bj the specialised brain and hand, we find the 
highest exprcsnon of nature's steadj tendency to 
■iiUiknW effort and maximise results. 

When we appreciate the true use and nature of all 
this machinery, realising that by means of iU measure- 
less serrice we can now apply almost all our power to 
the conscious derdopment of society, we diall And it to 
v.be an unmixed blessing, of ralue beyond our dreams. 
Seemg that the social soul needs sudi and sudi a body, 
and is developed with it, and that we hare at last the 
Means of erolving that body at a speed hitherto impos- 
sible, we can now utilise these unlimited forces to f adli- 
Uto our growth with resulU that wiU make prerious 
historic progress seem stationary. It is not as if 
we weie reiiuired to force long cydes of evolution, 
to hasten the steps of nature, and hurry mankind 
over slow steps of necessary' ascentr-we are there 

I . 

Society being an organic whole, sodal progress 
Iti4«g oufs.fai common and exquisitdy transmissible, the 
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material forms of that progress and vehicles of trans- 
mission being ready to hand, we can, by our present 
means of rapid production and distribution of these 
material forms, open the way to sudi swift advance 
of dvilisation as the world has never seen. The spirit 
of modem society is capable of a plane of life far 
beyond the present conditions wfaerdn we find that 
spirit gagged and Minded by the fossil Ego concept, 
that body inconcrivably dwarfed and twisted by the 
efforts of each ego to occupy it all himsdf . 

The right relation of spirit and body in the animal 
gives health and beauty and power, and in our human 
life the right rdation of the social spirit and body is 
as important. A healthy, growing, sodal life con- 
stantly re-creates its body as does the physical life, and 
our American dvilisation shows this beyond all others 
in its rapid adoption of new material forms and proc- 
esses. The constant demand for easier and swifter y 
medianism is as natural and healthful in society as it >r 
is in a physical body, and physical evolution has moved 
on that line continually. 

The passing over of individual effort to the auto- 
matic action of madiinery is analogous to the con- 
stant passing over of consdous cerebral action to the 
less expensive automatic management of lower brain 
centres— the development of ^ habit.**' The body is 
not the man, and bride and mortar are not Society ; but 
thdr connection is as intimate and vital. And as the 
soul of a man is grievously iigured or equally benefited 
by the condition and use of his body, so is Society 
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affceted for good or Ql bj the mediaiiica! forms in whidi 

it UftMf their condition Mid their use* 

Reoognisiiig as the ifarst quality distinguishing the 
social body from the physical, that it is made bj com- 
mon action and open to common use, and recognising 
that the proper use of the bod j has a reactire effect in 
derd^ng the soul» we hare here a means of promoting 
sodal growth so prodigious in its scope and speed as 
to be fairly dissying. We haye^ as usual, fdt this 
great social truth, even though not understanding it, 
and our gropmg efforts in its pursuance are seen in 
two main lines: that which urges to ** truth in art ** in 
our common crafts; to making things beautiful, true^ 
good, that all may be improved by them, and in our 
Mind but earnest iffort to provide ** better housing for 
the poor,** with all that that implies. 

We have seen that the slum tends to make the crim- 
bal, and that the school, bath, playground, museum, 
library, art gallery, free access to the best products of 
society, tend to make the better dtisen; but we have 
not seen the large and simple prindple inroWed. 

Badi thing made is an embodiment of social energy, 
and transmits it to the user, be it a fork or a fiddle. A 
noUe and beautiful work ennobles and beautifies the 
bchdder, listener, reader, occupant^ — the user. All 
especially general sodal structures, or those ^orioiis 
depodts of energy known as works of art, as wdl as 
aD the materiab of knowledge, are rahiaUe in pro- 
portion to their free and public use. 

The HMMte people drculate in their great social body 
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the more sodalised they become. This we are doing 

mudi to promote in our free sdiools, libraries, museums, 
etc, but we do not begin to appredato the possibilities 
inrolTed, being impeded, as usual, by our prior con- 
cqpti. Want theoiy and Pay concept in particuhir. 
IHe increased facilities of travd of our time, for in- 
•tMce, whidi diouM be enlarging the mind of the 
pubhc as wdl as increadng its wealth, are gi^atly re- 
•tncted in application by these errors. The people 
who adninistor our railroads are allowed by popular 
consent to ••own- them, and as owners, wgafding 
their property as bound in the first instance to ••pay^ 
them, they maintain as high a list of diarges as •• the 
trafik win bear.- When we recognise locomotion as 

a prmie sodal necessity, these ribbons of steel ami thdr 
roUuw-etodc as part of the sodal body, and trafife and 
traiFd as sodal advantages rather than individual,— 
!«• ioaal necessities,-then we diaU encourage the 
widest posdUe use of these fadlities. 

We have but to recognise the vital connection be- 1 
tw««i the growing sodal body and the growing sodal 
•Old, and that the soul not only makes the body, but is 
i~* by it, to apply our immense material gwn to our 
wholepeople. The resulU wiH be what our discouraged 
•nd patient minds are apt tocafl-toogoodtobe true.- 
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IX: THE NATURE OP WORK (I) 
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IX 
THE NATURE OF WORK (I) 

WoBK it the mott prominent feature of human life. 
So large a majority of human beings spend most of 
their lires at work that the few diseased and defective 
members of society who do not need scarcely be con- 
sidered. As usual, the prominence and constant insist- 
ence on the facts about work have prerented our think- 
ing much about it, and, when we did think, our mistaken 
basic concepts made us think wrong. Our general atti- 
tude toward work raries somewhat in accordance with 
race, place, and time, but is traceable, easily enough, 
to certain general root ideas. 

One line of racial feeling on this subject has been 
most fully and ably treated by Vcblen in his ** Theory 
of the Leisure Class.** He shows how labour, being 
first performed by women and then by conquered oppo- 
nents made slares, was despised by the early mind, and 
how, further, the ability not to work, inroliing power 
to make others work for you, soon became an ingrained 
principle of pride; further, how the leisure dass, an 
aborted part of the body politic, has presenred these 
errors of the early mind and added hearily to them by 
the increment of tradition and long association. This 
accounts satisfactorily enough for a large share of the 
popular feding about work. 

m 
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It it perhaps as part of this feding that tlie ancient 
Hebrew reUgton, postnlated by a people of pastoral 
ideab and Oriental temperament, takes the extreme 
ground that work is a curse, a ponidiment, Tisited upon 
man for his sins; and that Eden behind us or Heaven 
before us has its main attraction in ceaMless idleness. 

This mischievous errort incorporated in so important 
a religiont and forced upon the human mind for so 
many centuries, has done incalculable harm. In rain 
have later and wiser religionists protested that ** labour 
is prayer,** a divine curse is not to be whUHed away by 
any sodi pretty phrase as that. It is not enou^ to 
receive a new truth, you must discharge the old lie, if 
your mind is to work straight. 

Our attitude toward Work rests also, however, upon 
/ other errors than these, the most fundamental of which 
are the Ego concept and the Pay concept Under the 
^ flrst we relate our ideas and sentiments about work to 
, the individual, in which position no understanding is 
possible; we might as well try to understand mastica- 
tion in relation to a tooth. Under the second, we think 
j only of the ^ reward of labour **; and have carried this 
y absurdity to its logical height in classing the indus- 
tries of the world under the phrase of ** getting a liv- 
j nigf** as if the maintenance of the worker were the 
I object of the work. This again is as absurd as if we 
believ e d that diewing was done in order to maintain 



When we accept the organic nature of society, the 
whok propositiofi diangcs, we then see all varieties of 
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work to be social functions, performed in the interests 
of the whole; and that the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual normally dependi, not on a reward for the value 
or amount of the work he does, but on the general 
health of the social body and his having proper access 
to its currents of nutrition. Yet even this perception 
will not wholly free us while we are still muddled by 
the pay theory, still holding that a man or a so- 
ciety only works in order to get something, and that, 
in justice, there must be a return for the effort ex- 
pended. 

This common assumption is accepted as basic by our 
political economists, and their further theories, sys- 
tems, and alleged laws all rest on it. It is called the 
Want Theory. Fully and fairly stated the common 
definition of work, based on the want theory, is this: 
Work is an expenditure of energy by the individual in 
order to obtain the means to gratify a desire. This is 
almost universally believed. We accept it so fully that 
one of the steps taken by missionaries to arouse in- 
dustrial energy in savages is to make them want things. 
As further manifestation of our belief in it we hold 
that if people were supplied with anything they did not 
work for, did not previously expend energy to get, they 
would, of course, cease to work. On this ground, 
honestly and logically held, every stop toward free 
public provision for popular need has been opposed. 

Before going further in discussion of our common 
errors, let us lay down the main thesis of this book, ad- 
vanced as the true theory of work. 
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/ It b this: Work if an expenditure of energy by 
Society in the fuMbnent of its organic functions. It is 
pcrf omed by highly specialised indiiriduals under press 
of social energy, and is to them an end in itself, a con- 
dition of their existence and their highest joy and duty. 
> The difference between the two positions is best seen in 

^^rtudying organic action in lower forms. Consider, for 
instance, the action of the heart in our bodies. Here is 
a small muscular madiine, which keeps up a Tiolent and 
continuous actirity for some seventy years. Yfhjt 
andHowF Why should this organ work so hard and so 
hioessantlyr My storoadi geU some rest— my legs get 
moie-— but this member is always at work. What want 
does he gratify by itr Is he any better paid than leg 
or stomadiF 

If the heaVt were an indiridual, and were pulsating 
for pay, he might conceirably stop when he got what 
he wanted. ** Why continue to beat? ** he might nat- 
urally ask. "* I hare what I was beating for I** And if, 
farther, you supplied this independent creature with all 
it wanted, free, it would quite naturally cease beating 
aHogether. 

But as an Organ, which is quite a different thing 
from an Indiridual, the heart does not act on any sudi 
bwt. It has been slowly derdoped through long ages 
of physical evolution, to perform a function of no u$$ 
ip U$df. but of primal use to the body to whidi it be- 
loBigs, the body whidi made it, tiie body wittiout Whidi 

i tiwie would be no sudi thing as a heart This func- 

^tion being so absohitdy essential, the heart is fitted to 
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beat steadily on from birth to death; when it ceases 
beating the body goes out of business altogether. 

Now a separate animal the sise of a heart could not 
keep up any such long-continued regular exercise, it 
'^^could not furnish suflident energy; but the large body 
which needs a heart can run one, it has a supply of 
energy on which all its organs draw. The work of a 
liring organ is not at cost of its own energy, but of 
the energy of the entire organism. Society, as an or- 
ganism, has a vast, a practically unlimited supply of 
energy, and the human being, as a member of that 
society, is supplied with it. 

The discharge of this energy is so far from costing 
the individual anything that, on the contrary, any pre- 
vention of his normal work causes him acute suffering. 
And as in the physical body, ea^ special organ, in 
order that it may devote its entire life to the physical 
service, is by the circulation of nutrition saved any ne- 
cessity for caring for itself; so in the social body, each 
man, in order that he may derote his entire life to the 
social service, is similarly prorided for by the distri- 
bution of economic products ; our social nutrition. 

Here we are at once met by existing beliefs, loud- 
Toiced. ** Men are not * organs,* they are conscious in- 
dividuals. Men are not— oh I palpably not — ^prorided 
for by any sudi bencAdal process of sodal distribution 
of nourishment; eadi man must take care of himsdf or 
sUrvel** 

The individual consciousness of men is not denied, 
it b that, misconstrued, which has made these 
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•odal f imetioiM worii to iU, and hurt to in the woiking. 
To that Mune indiTiduAl oonscioumeM this book if di- 
'roctcd, urging reconsideration of the facts, readjnstf- 
ment of the industrial actirities. But however con- 
scious, men are none the less "« organs,** their labours 
•enre our conunon ends; not their own. It is not that 
eadi nuui has some exact analogue m physiological 
type, like the heart, but that eadi industry holds or- 
gaaie rdations with all other industries, and that the 
use and purpose of eadi depend on the others. The 
need to be supplied b a social need, the growth to bo 
attained is a social growth, of no more value -to aa 
UMSTidual, detadied, than beating would be to a heart, 
detadied. Work is an organic function, incontnn 
Tertibly. 

As to the lad[ of social provision of nourishment, this 
again is but an error. The provision is there, the 
whole of society contributing to it; the circulation ia 
there, our food and other goods flowing merrily across 
land and sea; but theie is some trouble with the final 
d w trib ut ion of thb nourishment to the workers, which 
win be considered later. Admitting the imperfections, 
it remains true that the social circulation is now m 
action— the shoemaker of Massadrasetts eating the 
beef of Nebraska, and the beef -raiser of Nebraska 
wearing the shoes of Massachusetts. 
, No man could work, whidi is a social function, if be 
had at the same time to ** take care of hfanedf,** which 
I k aa imfiridual function. As a worker in society, he b 
takeneareof,h^hedoesnotdoithimsdf. Torcpeat 
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our deftution — normal human work is a discharge 
of social energy along lines of special development. 
Hie sorial organism lives in the fulfilment of its or- 
ganic functions, that fulfilment is work ; to work is to 
take part in the vital processes of Society, to be so- 
cially alive; not to work, not to take part in these vital 
processes, is to be one of three things: First, mere dead 
matter. Waste; second, a Parasite, active as a thief, 
passive as a pauper; or third, a Disease, of which in 
time Sodety must die. 

With the waste products of sodety we are painfully * 
familiar, the great army of defectives, people who 
cannot work, yet whom, as part of ourself, we must 
support, a drag upon the Sodal resources. The active 
parasite we know in his crude form, as the little thief, 
and are beginning to detect in his highly developed form 
as the big thief. The passive parasite we know abo in 
his crude form as the idle poor, and are begnining to 
suspect in the idle rich. But the disease is still be- 
yond our diagnosis, though many Societies have died 
of it, those nKxrbid processes engendered by the presence 
in the social body of any matter not alive and healthily 
active. 

These features of the abnormal working of Society 
come later. Let us now study the evolution of Work. 

The Universe as we know it is occupied in transmit-y 
ting energy. The amount seems inexhaustible and in- 
destructible. It rolls on interminably, discharging 
warmth and li|^ into blank spaces; and, whenever 
worlds have formed, getting tangled up in a thousand 
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•hapet and fputtering mightlj as it fin* its compli- 
cated way oat throagh them. 

A Uwing creature has an elaborate system of recenr- 
viBg and discharging energy, more elaborate as the life- 
form grows higher. 

Porce in inorganie matter has a simple channd, Tary- 
ing the monotony by occasional explosions. Force in 
the ngetaUe world is freer and kams new triAi— 
bdUBng tall trees and flamittg out in btossoms. Force 
in the animal kingdom has wider range; these life- 
forms can do more things. They hare more ways to 
express energy, and more ways to receive it. • With 
special senses tuned to catdi Tarious Tibrations, they 
respond to light, heat, and sound, to touch, tasU, and 
amdl; their impr es si ons are Taried and their expres- 
sions equally so. 

r Here enters Consciousness, with its extremes of 

/Pleasuie and Pain; the director of action, but not its 

cause. Tills complex engine, receiTing so many im- 

praeions, transmitUng so many expressions, must fed* 

because it acts; must act, because it feds. An Action 

, in a consciously directed expression of energy. A Bm^ 

j nation is a consciously recorded impression of energy. 

Both sensation and action, if normal, are pleasurable— 

tiie con s ci o us transmission of energy is joy. 

The pleasure in sensation increases in proportion to 
the extent and ddicaqr of the sensorium. The pleasure 
fai actiwi increase in proportion to the extent and ddl- 
emtj of the executire medianism. Pain, of course^ is 
pfoportionate^to pleasure at any sUge; meaning only 
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abnormal use of the same nenres, but the higher the de- 
i^dopment of the organism the greater its ability to 
avoid pain. 

The course of erohition has been to develop more and 
more complicated instruments for the transmission of 
energy. Society, as the highest life-form, is the most 
exquisitely complex of all; it has a scnsorium far 
larger, and more subtly sensitiTc, and an exeeutiire ap- 
paratus commensurate ; it has a degree of consdousness 
highest of all, and a proportional capadty for Joy and 
ability to avoid pain. 

This sodal transmission of energy is Work. The 
forces of the uniTerse flowing through humanity come 
in by all our highly cultiTated powers of perception, / 
and come out in our beautiful profusion of creatire ac- 
tivities — ^m work. The consdous transmission of 
energy readies in us a transcendent hdght of pleasure/^ 
by virtue of our co-ordinate action. There is larger joy 
in •• team work »• than in the individual play. The 
pleasure of dandng in companies, or the rhythmic mo- 
tions of a drill, is not confined to those particular activi- 
ties; but, in normal conditions, inheres in all smoothly 
co-operate exerdse. The reasons why we do not fed 
it in those exercises we call work are not inherent, but 
purdy associative; or else due to accompanying condi- 
tions of a painAil nature. 

Normal conditions of human work require, first, that 
the worker shall be well nourished physically and so- 
daily, weU educated to his fullest hdght of ability, and 
wdl placed in the work he likes best and does best~ 
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(thiM two bring identied). A worlMTt to plMcdt b in 
no wmj ovorUxing hk own cncrgy» bat is merd j giving 
tiptmi o n to the todnl energy* and ilndi in that 
proccM an ezhanstlcet joj. We are fo need to eon^ 
tider work as a drain upon the strength of the indi- 
fidnal — and indeed m our artificial eonditions it so 
often is— that we may not at first appreciate the nature 
of this fond of social energy. 

Let us observe its derdopment, comparing the power 
at the d^posal of a member of society with that of an 
indmdnal animal. An individual animal is a media- 
nism adapted to the performance of certain activitiesy 
urged thereto by certain stimulif and governed therein 
by certafai instinctst and, perhaps, concepts. The 
aethritiss of the animal are Umited, of course, by his 
Btivt machinery; he has oi^ the tools that grow 



These are bgcnious and reasonably effective, but 
thcfar developmen t is slow, requiring many generations 
of heartless ** eUmination of the unfit ** to gradually 
tvohe the fit If his daws are not good enought he 
dws» these having somewhat better daws survive ; slowly 
the daws improve. He cannot in one lifetime invent 
aad manufacture better daws, but has to be tedioudy 
aad e np en d v d y ** selected,** the whole beast sacrificed 
In the defective daw. 

IVvther, his ezcdlenoe is chedied by the interaction 
•r partsr-Hdl Ms tools bdng part of him, and modir 
fyfaig oadi other. The mor^ things he can do, the less 
pvfoelly he dops them; the more perfectly be does a 
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thfaig, the fewer things he can do. The beaver, for 
faistance, is a highly devdoped builder, but he cannot 
run wdl, or climb trees. Where you find the most per- . 
feet spedalisation of an animaPs madiinery to a par> 
ticular function, you find the creature practically hdp- 
less otherwise— as the ant-eater. So we find the ezecu- 
tive eapadty of an individual animal limited, first, by 
his body and its slow methods of adaptation. 

His stimuli are also limited. This small machine is 
• kept going by its own supply of nervous energy, re- 
plenished by food, deep, air, and water. It will run 
so long, and then must rest and be ** fired up.** Spedal 
ezdtants of fear, pain, or unusual hunger may tem- 
porarily accelerate his activity, but he has then to rest 
the longer. His executive capacity is thus limited, 
second, by his small nervous energy and narrow range ' 
of stimulus. 

It is further confined, thirdly, by the narrow rirde 
of his instincts, desires, or ideas, if he has them. The 
governing impulse is simple race-preservation, mingled 
with the ftdf-preserving instincts; egoism and familism 
cover his range of interests. Hope, fear, desire,— all 
are for sdf or family. 

So we find in the individual animal, his efldency is 
limited by (a) his personal medianism, (b) his personal 
nerve force, And (c) his personal interests. For sudi an 
agent work— continuous expresuon of energy — would 
Indeed be difllcult But now examine the podtion of 
the human bdng. 
Man*s tools do not grow on Mm. He has been aUe 
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to erohe improTed toob without sacrificiiig a thoosaiid 
■low generations to breed them. He adds to hit ezecutiTe 
•Ulity, (a) the power of numbers, and of the " relaj 
race'' (wild dogs hare this), (6) the power of diYision 
of labour, (ante and bees hare this), {e) the tool, de- 
tadiabie and exchangeable. 

In this comes at once an enormous saring of energy. 
Where the mole has to spend not onlj his immediate 
strength in digging, but his whole racial tendency in 
befaig modified to digging* the man with a spade can do 
far more work in proportion to his strength, and still 
be able to do other things. The executive efflciency of 7 
the man is multiplied, first, by association, again by 
ifiTision of labour, and again by the tool. The tool! 
being not a personal adjunct Uke the daw, but a sepa- 
rate thing, usable by many, the efficiency is again in- 
creased by the exchange of took. It is multiplied, 
fourth, by the derelopment of the tool into the ma- 
diine, and fifth, by the application to the machine of 
extra-personal power, of the forces of nature direct^ 
Thus where one man almie as a separate naked animal 
could accomplish something equal to, say 5: as a mem- 
ber of society his eflkiency is squared by associa- 
tion=M; cubed by the dirision of labour=lM; raised 
to Uie fourtii power by tiie tool=6f5; to tiie fifth, by 
the machine=SlM; and to the sixUi, by Uie use of 
natural forees=15,6M« 

In new of even this much of our human eflkaency, 

the exertion requisite for a human creature to do his 

^ share of our h^an work is so slight in proportion to 
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. our wealth of power that it is exquisitely absurd for 
us to speak of it as an expense of energy. Where an 
indiridual animal has to pour out his full stock of 
strength in hunting his prey, or, if graminivorous, in 
wandering over great areas after grass; man, collect- 
ive, can produce and distribute food for a thousand 
by the specialised services of ten men with machinery. 
The executive eflfeiency of humanity is raised to such 
an enormous height that the spectacle of human beings 
still spending their personal energy at long hours of 
exhausting labour is an incredible paradox. 

As far as power goes, one human being should be 
easily able to ^ pay for his keep '* for life in a year's 
work or less. But we are by no means <ione with the 
increase of eflfeicncy. This five-times multiplied en- 
ginery of ours would still be comparatively futile, if 
the governing agent, man, had only the stimuli of the 
beast. The separate animal has his own supply of 
cerebral energy. It is something. It enables him to 
co-ordinate his forces, such as they are, and to under- 
take extreme exertion when he has to, such as it is. 
He maintains this energy by breathing, eating, and 
sleeping. Men can do these things too. Men, as sep- 
arate animals, have each his own supply of cerebral 
energy. But Man has more. 

Social energy is quite a different thing from indi- 
vidual energy. By as much as the dynamic force of an 
elephant is greater than that of the elephant's bulk in 
monads, so is the dynamic force of a society greater 
than that of the mere sum of ite individual con- 
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•tituoits^ — Mid more. Social energy hat been ae-, 
connlating in humanity from iti birth. It it not, 
only that oo-orcKnate action allows the transmiieion 
of wider waret of force than individual action, but 
that society in its organic function continually stores 
force in material products, and so establishes an erer 
enlarging magasine of power. This is where the social 
body so aids and furthers the action of the social souL 
Each material object, so that it be a normal product, 
embodies and continually transmits the force that 
Hsade it 

We are supplied, by rirtue of our social relation, with 
A large complex brain area; the organ of social life. 
Tliat great life we partake of in using the social body. 
In the immediately elTectiTe tools, utensils, and ma- 
chines, and necessary material conveniences of life; 
but eren more as we have access to the great social 
battery, the work of art A human brain has not only 
the existent sum of social energy to draw on, but th^ 
atored energy of all the past. 

The Artist, highly specialised receiver and trans* 
■ritter, gathers immense waves of force, concentrates 
And embodies them, and those around and coming after 
hare permanent access to the power that moved him. 
TUs is perhaps dearest in the art of literature; where 
the thouf^ and feeling of all time stand bottled on 
our shdvcs, always feeding, never exhausted. In music 
And painting and sculpture — in all arts— we have forms 
of the same beautiful social process. 

Hiqs the hun^ brain receives as stimulus such floods 
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of force, such soundless seas of force, that it is practi- 
cally unlimited. The measure of social stimulus has yet 
to be found. It passed the using point long ago, and 
has never stopped growing. The human briiin, rightly"^ ^. 
supplied with social stimulus, is so fed, so fired, so 
thrilled and filled with energy, that it suffers agony if 
denied free discharge. That free discharge is social 
service, the splendid variety and complexity of achieve- 
ment in which all may find full excrdse of this tremen- 
dous power, and in that exerdse find pride, peace, and 
joy, express love, satisfy ambition, realise human life. 

Thus with our endless multiplication of executive 
eflfeicncy comes a similarly endless multiplication of 
stimulus— yet still wc hear this prehistoric claim that a 
man will not exert himself— unless he has to ! The point 
IS, that he does have to— by virtue of being human; 
that it is not so much " exertion »• as it is relief. To dis- 
charge an overpressure of ener^ is not •• exertion ^ 
exactly. 

Further yet: the beast, behind his little foot-power 
engine, with the force furnished by gobbled rabbit or 
patch of grass, had no governing scheme of life where- 
with to direct his small activities, save the basic ammal 
instincts of self-preservation and reproduaion— egoism 
and f amilism. Man,— Citiien, Patriot, Hero^— man has 
for governing plan of action, the distinctive instincts 
of humanity,— the social. The animal wiD do much 
for its own life, the mother will do mudi for her own 
young; but man wiU do more for his City, his SUte, his J 
Country, and his Worid. 
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Urn h not ft sentimental daim for what he might do* 
but a plain historic reference to what he has done. 
Athenian, Roman, Carthaginian, Frenchman, German, 
or Englishman — latest of all, American. True, our 
recognition of social duty has been narrow ; consisting 
prindpallj m ** dying for one's country **; but that we 
bare done with splendid heights of heroism, and no 
beast can do so mudi. 

The bee and antP Yes, of course, they too are 
•odal animals, of very high intelligence. And they, 
bo it noted, hare not this shameful fallacy that no 
one will eiert himself ** unless he has to,** unksM he 
••wants'* something. With much of the same col- 
ketirism, though sharply limited as we hare seen by 
the predominant femininity, with mudi of the same 
specialisation, with a better derdoped sense of common 
interest than we hare, the ant and bee are types of con- 
tented and ceasdess industry. Yet they hare to do it 
all •• by hand,** they hare no extra-personal tools and 
madiinery, they hare no horse-power, wind- or water- 
power, steam power, or dectric power. Tliey have no 
great reserroir of energy in Literature and Art And 
they hare no wider scheme of life than a sublimated 
ultra-organised motherhood— ererything dse is subsid- 
iary to that function* 

/if humanity were perfectly healthy; if our mediani- 
tti eOdency were ri(^tly placed and fully used; if our 
social energy were accessible to all, and our sodal in- 
itfaiets f redy developed, we diould see each young 
bdng coi^mg eagerly forward to do his diare of 
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. the world's work, not under the action of personal de- 
sire—or fear of penalty — but simply to relieve the 
preauret So irrenstible is our growth in this direc- 
tion that eren under all our artifidal hindrances, 
against the combined resistance of religion, tradition, 
superstition, habit, custom, education, and condition, 
still the normal diild does want to work, tries to work, 
and in some cases bursts through the whole cordon of 
opposition and does the work he is made for, though it 
cost him his life. 

We see this conspicuously in the latest and most 
highly sperialised forms of work, as the arts, sciences, 
and most derdoped professions. Naturally the more 
ddicatdy spedal an organ is the more imperatiTC is its 
doing its own kind of work, and no other. So we have 
seen again and again the people we call •• great,** they 
baring more social energy at command tiian others, 
pushing forward over all obstacles to do thdr particu- 
lar kind of work, not only without regard to the pay, 
which they did not get, but without regard to the pun- 
ishment, which they did get. We have tried to ac- 
count for this by assuming that the ••desire** which 
actuated them was a desire for fame. We are so sure 
that it must be a desire of some sorti Why is it so 
diiBcult to admit the presence of radiating energy in a 
lire creature? We can see it plainly enou^ in •• mere 
matter.** 

Radium does not necessarily want something be- 
cause it so continually does something. 

To fed a lad[ — to see a desired supply — ^to exert 
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one's energy to obUin the supply and so cemse to \%Af 
ii -a natural process' of action, but not the only one. 
Organic action differs here from individual action. 

The Teacher is an exquisitely developed social fune- 
tionary» whoUy a transmitter, using various arU 
and sciences to help him^ but his own art invohring the 
subtlest psychological skill. When this temperament 
is diarged with most radical truths, when the teadiing 
is a religion^— then we have the great soub who have 
appeared again and again in history, so charged with 
aocial energy that nothing, not diiBculty, danger, death 
itself, could stop them. They would teach and they 
did tca<^ to the immense benefit of the society whose 
unconscious laws evolved them, whose conscious laws 
•destroyed them. The scientific discoverer has too fre- 
quently shared the same fate; the inventor, the pioneer 
in any diange, has a hard time. ** The Push ** in So- 
ciety is a place of honour, but not an easy one. 
yt Even in the more ordinary kinds of work we oo- 
^easionally see the strong, dear urgency of a spe- 
cialised woriier- toward his sperial work, and his pleas- 
ure in it( an urgency and a pleasure not rdated to 
iMUour or payment, but to the work itsdf . The reason 
we see less of the natural impulse to work in the main 
fidds of labour is partly because we have piled our 
ignorant eontempt most particularly on the kind of 
work we most needed, and parUy because we have added 
to our contempt ihe heaviest practical difllculties by 
careful cutting off the general worker from his full 
jkm of social nutrition. The rmA and file of hu- 
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manity, as a result of our misconceptions about work, 
are so drained of nervous energy from generation to 
generation by bdng overtaxed in labour, and so de- 
frauded of social nourishment by our system of ** pay- 
ment" based on those misconceptions, that it is mar> 
vellous indeed to see the work they do under these con- 
ditions, and not marvellous at all to see their steady 
tendency toward pauperism, criminalism, and aU disease. 

Of London it is stated that when the labourer from 
the country comes into the dty to work, the second 
generation of his line is inferior in health, strength, 
and ability, the third generation much crippled and 
diseased, and there 1$ no fourth. 

Under sodal conditions like these it is not to be ex- 
pected that we shall find mudi evidence of man*s natural 
desire to work, either general or special. As wdl look 
for willing industry in a hospital. On the contrary, it 
is to be expected that this body of people shall be unwill- 
ing and largely unaUe to work, that they shall sedc 
continually to avoid work and as continually seek to 
enlarge their supply of sodal nourishment so cruelly 
cut off. It will take several generations of right living 
to reimburse this part of our sodal stock and bring^ 
them up to the level of sodal energy required to enjoy 
work. But when the swift recuperative forces of 
physiology have rebuilt the individual animal, and the/ 
far swifter forces of Sociology have refilled them with 
thdr share of our vast resources of strength and in- 
spiration, .and their share of the .sodal interest, pride, 
and love which mark the fully human creature, then 
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we riwD find our Mfumptioii, ** no mftn will exert him- 

•df mktt to gratifjr deture," to lack ercn its pretcBt 

joetiicatioQ. 

There if no pain, no watte, no Ion to normal work ; it 
it a fret ditdiarge of abundant tocial energy, either un- 
co nt do ut or accompanied hj tentationt of keenett 
j^tatnre. 

Let Qt contider thit Want theory a little further. 

A toUtarj animal cannot get hit dinner without 
eicrting Unwdf . If he could, he would not exert him- 
tdf • Hut we obtenre^ and then, contidering man at 
an animal like the othert, we attume timflarly: A man 
cannot get hit dinner without exerting himtelf ; if he 
could, he would not exert himtelf. Whj we are to 
aaxiout to tee to it that erery man thall exert himtelf, 
a thing whidi evidently cannot concern the public if 
he it merdy getting hit own dinner, it a bit pusding. 
But on perodring that unktt he exertt himtdf we do 
not get mur dinner, our interett it excuted. 

Let ut rcttate the propotition. Mankind cannot get 
litt dinner without exerting ittdf . If it could, it would 
not exert ittdf • 

Granted at once. If agriculture, manufacture, and 
^commerce were not ettential to todal life, they would 
not have been erohred. But there it an immeiBate 
difSeitnce introduced in the ** exertion^ inrdred and 
itt cautet. Our todal nutritiTe procettet bdng com- 
plex and collective, requife the daborate activitiet of 
many bdiTidualt in linet whidi bear no rdatioa what- 
* to uMir own mnnert* 
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Sodal evolution, witer and more practical than we, 
hat met the neoettitiet of the cate by developing thote 
organic tendendet in man whidi urge him to hit todal 
activitiet, and that ahrayt-increadng fund of todal 
nutrition and todal energy whidi enablct him to do hit 
work. The diiferenoe between an ardntcct dreaming 
great buildingt and eager to build them and an animal 
struggling for hit food, it at the difference between the 
action of the heart and the action of a hungry fox. 
The fox exerU himtdf to tupply hit wantt, the heart^ 
exerU ittdf at a functional activity it cannot help and 
without any reference to itt wantt. 

Itt wantt are tupplied, to be ture, but not in meat- 
ured dole related to itt activitict. The exertiont of 
the heart bear rdation to the need of the organitm toA"* 
which it belongt, not to itt own appetite. If you have 
to run, your heart workt harder; it had no need of 
extra work, \mi pau had, and, being an organ, it per- 
formed the work. 

Man't work it called for by the todal demandt. / 
Sodety needt Commerce, and Commerce it devdoped. 
Society needt Art, and Art it devdoped. But man, 
bdng a tdf-contdout individual, had to be convinced 
from without at wdl at urged from within, elte he 
ttoutly refuted to perform hit todal tcrviee. ** Why 
thouM I/* he atkt, ** if it doet not benefit mcF A man 
workt only to get tomething.** Before he had got 
even thit far in formulating hit objection to work, he 
wat forced to it, at we have teen, by the dave tyttem 
and ef ectually coerced. To meet thit later attitude 
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. of ntmai he wm forced tc it by the wage syttem, and 
ef ectuaDy eoemd m be'/ore. In the fcrst caae the 
anti-Meial mulU of that f onn of labour have led to 
itf being discarded, and in the second case we are 
rapidly approadiing the same condusion. Sodal 
•erfiee perfonned under the persuasion of self-interest 
is accompanied by so many deleterious and anti-social 
phenomena that it b high time we adopted a wiser 

system* 

When exertion is recognised as a racial necessity and 
a hi^ mtfrokial pleasure, there is no longer any 
weight to the flrst clause of the Want theory. ' When 
it is Aown that our desires are gratiSed by the exertion 
of others exdusively, there b no longer any weight 
to the second. And when it b shown that the required 
«• exertion ** b not an exertion at all, but a relief, a 
mere lettfaig off of the social steam pressur^ the Want 
theory begins to need a historian to explain it The 
only reaDy confusing dement lies m the system of 
.ezdumge now in use, the wage system, and will he taken 

up in ttie dMpter on Dbtribution. 
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X: THE NATURE OF WORK (II) 

IMft • tvrb. VtgtiMi Ufe proee$$e$t amiwud and 
90cUl. Work tf hmman Ufe. A tick Bocuty. Tram- 
miiiUm of energy^ pleasure in oMecitve eentatUm. 
Fleaenre in epecific funciion. Pain of malpoHikm and 
malnmiritUm. Recapitulation, Work i$ makings not 
taking. Sqtum and hunter. ^Maternal energy. Bee. 
The motheriied male. Short circuU of individual 
- action. Production of food. Comm o n de fence. The- 
eocial haee and ensmng variation. Attendant ^ecUe. 
Pereonal coneequencee and eocial. Social treaeon. 
Sin of common carrien. Contraet between effect of 
induitry and war. Agriculture and peace. Commerce 
and konetty and justice. Work is altruistic. Steps of 
development. Female origin of Work. True Human 
Work has no sex connotation. Hide betUgerence in in- 
dustry. The world and the home. Thief and pauper. 
Production collective. The Social iraitor. Work is giv- 
ing out^ not taking in. Slavery an essetUisA transition 
system^ tdso wagery. Master^ Employer^ CoH^perator. 
Shame of work based on davery and sdf -interest. So- 
cial productivUy has eUowed disease. American atti- 
tude toward work. Conservation of energy. Work 
nmst not waste force^ organic action does not. Accu- 
mulated energy wmst be discharged. Social energy 
enormous. Normal work an easy discharge. Ab* 
normal work injurious. Social evolution in ease and 
happiness. Effect of false concepts. Clod's deU^ht 
in work. Organic, action agreeaUe or us^eonsdous. 
ContU^ons of notynal work. 
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T LiFX is a verb, not a noun* Life it living* liring b 
I doingt life it thai which it done by the organitm. 
The living of a tree contittt in the action of the 
roott in obtaining food; of the learct in obtaining air; 
of the tap in circulatingt dittributing thete goodt; and 
in the procettet of reproduction. The life of an 
animal it more complex. He hat a tomcirhat ttmtlar 
internal medianitm ; he breathet, circulatct, and repro- 
ducet; but with him the fumbling root-tip hat become 
a paw, a mouth, a whole group of related membcrt 
wherewith to meet hit needt ; he bat more to do to find 
hb food than jutt to poke in the dark. Living, for 
an animal, involvct many interating activitiet, and 
thote activitiet arc hit life. 

The life of Society it higher and wider yet. Here 
are the teparate animal conttituentt whose life proc- 
esses must be kept going, and here arc the wholly new 
social life processes to be carried on. Human life 
invcrfvcs the performance of the complex social life 
processes. The plant has poking, absorbing, circu* 
lating, breathing, and reproducing to do. That is 
plant life. The animal similarly circulates, breathes, and 
reproduces, but be ^ pokes ** in a mudi more elaborate 
r, devdoping also new methods of offence and 
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defence in mainUining these essential functions. That 
is animal life. Man, as an animal, breathes, circulates^ 
and reproduces in humble pursuance of previous 
methods, but as a sdcial being not only has his nu-' 
tritire process become of enormous organic complexity, 
but there have appeared also vast and subtle derelop- 
ments of special functions hitherto unknown : industry, 
trade, commerce, art, science, education, government, 
— «n that we call Work. 

In this derdopment is human life. I do not mean 
that it is essential to human life, it it human life. If 
the gathering and circulating of nutrition, the absorp- 
tion of air, the blossoming and fruition of a tree are 
^essential to the tree's life,'* pray, what remains as 
^ the life** of the tree to which they are essential? 
You may truly say that breathing, circulating, and 
r eprod u cing are ^ essential ** to an animal's life; that 
fife, as distinct from other lives, being the more spe- 
cial activities he has developed. So with the human 
creature. It is essential to his animal life that he 
breathe, circulate, and reproduce ; it is essential to his 
haman life also that he perform enough varied physical 
activity to keep him in good form ; but it it his human 
fife to be ** doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief ,** or what^ 
V ever is his department in the social economy. 
Work is human life. 

IChuBf as health, happiness, and beauty are found 

fat lower forms in perfect performance of their simpler 

fife pr oc esses , so in Society we find health, happiness, 

mad beauty in proportion to our performance of these 

\ 
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our life processes ; a greater, far greater health, happi- 
ness, and beauty in the magnificent spread and range 
of these processes ; a far more terrible record of disease, 
misety, and horrid ugliness as we fail of fulfilment. 

A defective, sick, or dead plant is an unpleasant sight. 
A defective, sick, or dead animal is a more unpleasant 
si^t. But the depth and ramifications of misery and 
horror in a defective, sick, or dead society, — thb is what 
has made us call this fair world ** a vale of tears.** 

Sudi a pity, too! When it could be just as healthy 
as a plant or animal! It is far more fun to be an -j 
animal than a plant, more exertion and so more pleas- 
ure. And it is far more fun to be a human being than 
a mere individual animal, far more comp licatjfd expr- 
tion .and so morej^leasi|re. With our vastly increased 
capacity IPor happiness our misery must be accounted _^ 
for by ** failure to connect ** with the universal energy 
in one or both ways. We are denied our share of > 
stimulus, we lack social nourishment, or, worse, we are 
denied our right discharge, are not rightly placed in the' 
field of social action, are not doing the work whidi be-J 
longs to us. 

It should be noted here that the happiness of social 
action as beyond that of individual action increases in 
proportion to its collectivity. There is a larger joy 
in perfect ** team-work ** than in the best individual ^ 
iriay. Connected as we are, the sensation that thrills 
through the whole audience is stronger far than what 
is felt by one man alone, like King Ludwig of Bavaria 
in the empty auditorium. 
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If a nan it rightly placed in the workTt workt doing 
wliat be is bert lltted for to the hei|^t of his best 
powers, and if he dearly sees that by so dobg he fflk 
his plaee in the universal economy perfectly, then, 
granting of course that he is properiy nonrished phys- 
icaDy and socially, he is happy. Bat if he is iB-nour- 
ished be is unhappy, not power enough flowing in; if 
he is ill-placed in social service he is unhappy, ladung 
right lines of disdiarge, his energy banking up and 
pushing against ri|^t doorj that don*t open, and 
nornig very sladt through wrong doors that do. 
llorcoTer, though well-nourished and wdl-placed, if he 
Is hag-ridden by some ancient lie about work being a 
curse, a disgrace, or some sudi idiocy, then he is un- 
liappy because his own mind, dogged and twisted, turns 
€Mi cross-currents of pressure that spoil the smooth 
flow of energy. 
^ To recapitulate: 
^Ufe is action. 

Action is conscious disdiarge of energy. 

DisAarge of energy is pleasure in proportion to 
amount, complexity, and freedom of ddiTery. 

Social action inTolves greatest amount and com- 
plexity, and so, with free delivery, greatest pleasure. 
Our free deUrery b chedced by wrong conditions and 
urroflig concepts. 

By altering the concepts we can alter conditions and 
•o Mke sodal action normal. 

Work is social action. ^ 

It is the expression of sodal energy for social use. 
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It is essentially collective, and we find work most 
highly devdoped among most collective creatures, as , 
the ant, the bee, the man. 

It involves a higher degree of intdligence than the 
preceding processes. All the cflTorts of animals to take 
food are exrito-motory, and either egoistic or, at most, 
familistic. They are hungry, they desire something, 
and they go to get it, performing whatever actions 
have become necessary in the pursuit. But work is the 
process^f makingy^not^of faking. It is not exdto-. 
motory, but the result of cerebral action. 

The humble squaw who drops com in her stick- 
ploughed field is actuated by a concept, a knowledge 
of how in time there will be fruit for her children. 
There is no present stimulus, she pushes herself, urged 
by the accumulating nerve force of the larger brain. 
Her lord, the noble Red-man, gallantly pursuing the 
buffalo, b acting merely as an animal, under direct stim- 
ulus of hunger and the visible beast before him. Being 
hungry, he hunts. Being fed, he does nothing. He can 
only act in the lower drcuit of exdto-motory nerves. 
But she, not hungry, makes the com grow. She makes 
the tent. She makes the moccasins and leggings and 
beaded bdt. She makes the dish and basket. She, first 
on earth, woiks, and she works for others. 

First, it was only this mother energy, produdng for \ 
its young; the same power whidi finds its apotheods in / 
the sublime matriarchate of the bee. Work was pri- 
marily an extension of the maternal function; and, 
carried to excess, results in that ultra-perf ectaon of 
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•peeialitcd nmiendijt the erer-bearing queen-motticrt 
the erer-toiling woricer-mother, and the contemptible, 
wdl-nif^ usdeta, barely tolerated, and toon slaughtered 
drone-father. But human work was sared this hope- 
kii limitation of maternity by being forced upon the 
Snale, and by him fpecialited and distributed* To work 
and save b feminine, tending to the swollen hive, the 
lacrilioed male. We still see this tendency among us in 
tiiat long-aborted social rudiment, the home. But man, 
assuming the industrial function, applied to it his dis- 
seminating energy, spread, scattered, specialised, and 
so made possible our social life. If the bees had been led 
y to our great economic manaurre, the motherising of the 
male, they might be more than hymenoptera to-day. 

Work, as an erer-elaborating discharge of energy,, 
tends to derelop under laws of inertia, like all natural, 
processes. The ^tendency to vary** in action isl 
diedied in the short circuit of individual animal activ-j 
Hies by the immediate consequence of his own variationj 
to the individual. This wonderful new step of ours, the 
production of food, gave us a new base for variation. 
A low grade of effort, by a few persons, kept us fed, 
alive. Our early specialisation in social defence kept 
ms protected, alive. Being thus assured of life^ though 
mot on the basis of individual exertion, we acquiivd 
time to manifest new activities. 

Here is one of the great keys to ** the mystery of 

hnmuk Jiftf^ no more a mystery than any of nature*s 

^laws, when you know it. A social life is assured by 

'^tk basfe faidnstry, agriculture^ and some degree of 
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trade and commerce. Tlien the energy no longer re- 
quired by each man for each day's living can be given 
to invention, discovery, experiment. So follows all the 
immensity of our growth. 

The social base being absolutely firm, and requiring 
less and less social energy as our agricultural and 
commercial processes improve, we grow in arithmetical • 
progression— or in geometrical rather — as our in- 
crease in production and distribution multiplies our 
ability and our increase in ability multiplies our 
production and distribution. This assured base ^nd . 
wide room for variation is necessary to society in de- 
veloping its higher functions. We can afford to feed 
and guard for several generations the slow-maturing 
genius, which, when it readies the productive point, will 
richly benefit us all. We can give more rest and free- 
dom to our members than any self-fed and self-guarded 
beast could dream of. 

A thousand delicate and beautiful specialties are al- 
lowed to grow by our broad sure social base of sup- 
plies. So far we have seen thb' in conscious action 
only where a government has encouraged certain arts 
or sciences, or where an established churdi or endowed 
university has bred iU kind of specialty, or again 
where some individual has contrived to enlarge his own 
*• sodal base ** enormously, and ** varies »» as he will, 
but we see its converse commonly enough where the in- 
dividual b not allowed any hold on the social base, but 
kept at the self-feeding stage in development, thus ef- 
fectually chediing hb ** tendency to vary.** 
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Erery sdhranUge has ita possible tittenclaiit erOst itiid 
Sodetj offers a wide fidd for sudi. In the point we 
are treatingt the erib are painfully prominent. As 
soon as we left the self-supplying stage, a roan*s sins 
were no fenger Tisitcd immediately on his own head 
'An animal gains or loses by his own behariour. A man 
. gains or loses by his society*s bdiaviour. In his as- 
sured position as a member of society a man can be 
\^d[eder and more foolish than is possible in any self- 
supported life, and he has taken advantage of Us 
\ opportunities with great facility and seal. 

The peculiar* treason inrolred in a social being's 

offences we hare not yet grown to recognise. It is 

as if your own teeth turned and gnawed you. Only 

/a beneflccnt society could allow the growUi of these 

powerful beings, and with that social power they sin 

^ against society. 

As conspicuous an instance as can be given of this 
kind of sin is in the action of our misguided common 
carriers. Here is a function so glaringly social that 
one marvels at the power of the human brain in forcibly 
regarding it as a private business. On public land 
granted by the public, with rights and franchises 
granted by the public, with money subscribed by the 
public, and with daborately co-ordinated labour per- 
formed by the public, this form of public service is 
established. Then one man, or group of men, is 
allowed to ** own **. this great piece of social madiineiy, 
and pr o ceed s to administer it, not with regard to the 
public advantage^ but with regard to the advantage 
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of this managing group and of that small minority of 

the public who furnished the money for the enterprise. 

. Of course this could not be done if the social body 

(^ as a whole recognised the organic diaracter of its own 

\ processes, but, owing to the prevalence of our ancient 

^ ego concept and its derivatives, the poor social body 

says, ** Of course; why should the arteries carry blood 

tiwpi to feed themselves, it is their business!** 

I Against this evil comes the growing altruism of work,; 

I founded in mother love, in the anti-selMi instinct of 

^ reproduction; work, whidi, as it devekyps, carries with 

it an ever-devdoping good will. 

Watdi this in history. See the two forces as they 
affect society. See the primitive labour of the squa# 
hoMing the village together, the village which is the 
tiny seed of the state, while against it push the bellig- 
erent rivalries of the male. See the instinct to fight 
and to take, finding larger expression in organised 
warfare, constantly destroying the young societies 
whidi industry was building up, both in warring with 
one another and in the internal effects of the same ^ 
misplaced instincts. 

Here is productive industry steadily adding to the • 
wealth of the worid and developing distributive in- 
dustry as inevitably as an overfiowing spring makes 
a stream. And here are these destructive tendencies,/ 
with the primitive desire to get for onc^s sdf, to get' 
away from someone dse, not only refusing to assist 
in industry, not only dishonourably living on it^ prod- 
ucts, but so scorning and maltreating the real agents : 
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I of social growth m to repeatedly destroy the societies 
I tiiat harboured them. 

Li the deTekpiiieBt of industry have grown the 
Udtraistic tendencies of mankind. Working together 
bred the social consciousness *as surdy as our physical 
organic relation bred our bodily consdousness. Pteace, 
Xood willt mutual hdpf ubess are part and pared of 
normal industrial growth. It is somewhat difficult to 
disentani^ one current of sodal phenoAiena from the 
many crossing ones, some combining and some con- 
iicting, but whenerer any one trade can be studied in 
its effect on a group* certain assodative psydiic qual- 
ities are always found with it, and the general indus- 
trial progress of the world is accompanied by as gen- 
eral p r ogi t ss in sodal consdousness and the sodal 
Tirtnes; 

Agriculture brings us at least peace, an essential 
coBcBtion of its continuance. Trade brought the con- 
cept of justice^ the market-place and its customs and 
its disputes evdung the early prototypes of our great 
courts of law, and extended peace. Commerce widened 
both sUH further. 

The erib we commonly attribute to budness life be- 
long to the continued sunriral in it of anti-industrial 
iaslincts, not to the industrial ones at all. Where an 
indlTidual enters the generous, muniflcent, kindly Add 
of human industry with the equipment of a beast or 
MiTAge, merdy to get for himself all that he can, great 
evil results; but the same evil is found unbroken hi pre^ 

\ 
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Of its own nature work is altruistic The more gen- 
erally bdustrial a sodety b the more we find the higher 
sodal fednigs deireloped. But the instincU of the 
pre-human beast, the powerful and ingenious sdf- 
feeder, still find expresrion, and the more so as society 
becomes more findy organised. Thief catdies thief 
▼ery promptly where all are thieres by profession and 
then is little to steal! But a large, sendtive, findy / 
organised society offers splendid opportunities to these 
mischierous left-OTers of ancient times. 

The first step is mother labour, the next, slave la^ 
hour, so up through serfdom to contract, to our present 
system of wage labour. The last step, one we are 
but just learning, most of us, though some entered 
upon it long ago, is man working for mankind; not 
under any primitive coercion, but from the action of j/ 
sodal forces as natural as breathing. For whom 
diould he woricP What ** maricet ** is worth his highly 
spedalised ability but thisP Can he make brides or 
compose dramas solely for his own family? 

To assodate in the complex discharge of our vast J 
energies, and to be amply nourished by thdr countless 
products, is Social Life. It is true that work is essen- 
tially feminine in its origin, but not permanently. Asj 
it derdops it frees itsdf wholly from sex limiUtions| 
and becomes a sodal function in which men and women' 
take part as members of society. ** Women's work ^ 
in one stage of our life meant every kind of woric. 
^ Man's work " is now generally supposed to include 
the harder and rougher, the hi^tter and more cBfkult. 
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There is no real foundation for either term. Either 
•ex can do either kind. Woric, uMxiem work, hat no 
^ tex-connotation whatever. Moreover, modem science 
has shown that the female^ instead of being inferior, is, 
if anjthing, the more important of the sexes. 

In no waj need the association of women with work 
degrade either. A highlj entertaining contortion of 
popular thought is seen in our local and temporarj 
idea that women ou|^t not to work I We have bred in 
certain clas s es a sort of parasitic female, most pain- 
fully aborted. It is more agonising and more ridic- 
ulous for a woman not to work than for a man, be- 
cause of her initial sex-tendency and her historic 
habits; but we have bred this pitiful enormity and 
admire it as a Chinaman admires the ** golden lilies ** on 
his wife^s durunk shanks. But this absurdity is al- 
ready passing. 

One of the effects of sex-distinction, falsely and 
needlessly associated with work, b seen in the general 
UIghting attitude of the male towards labour. In 
current literature and current life we continually hear 
man's econom i c actiTities described as a struggle — ^a 
battle— with some vague opponent called ^the 
worhL'' He is described as ""going out** (•'out'' 
■seaning dsewhere than at home, the assumption being 
that ht would prefer to be"<ui'' M the time!) ""to 
battle with the world for his wife and little ones.'* 

Katheriae, the. reformed direw, makes an eloquent 
de s crip tio n of this prowess of the husband. This is 
hdd to be a ^oUe effort on his part, and quit* his 
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place as a man, while if* she, * owing to loss of male 
provider, b obliged to go ""out** to ""battle'' sim- 
ilariy, that b held to be unfeminine and a real mis- 
fortune. 

The word ""out" in this connection we should fis* 
miss completely from our foggy minds. We arc m the 
world once and for all. We are not planted in a lot 
of private holes, with the rest of the broad earth for 
a mere battle-field, a place to sally forth into and grab 
something. Can you conceive of a world of human 
beings contentedly staying at home all the time if 
their supposititious booty could be handed in at the 
door without "" battle "? We don't go "" out," we go 
"" in " to the worid for our natural and necessary ac-/^ 
tirities, without whidi we should cease to be human. 

What we do in the world is not, or should not be, 
fighting. Those who insist on fighting instead of*^ 
working should be promptly lockol up and taught, 
better; they disturb the peace, interfere with legitimate 
industry, and dishonestly run off with the products of 
other people's labour. 

An oversexed male, full of belligerence, actuated 
by his primitive masculine tendency to scatter and 
destroy instead of the later-developed, feminine-based 
race-tendency to construct, goes forth like a savage to 
hunt and fi^^t. He finds what he wants, someone dse 
has made it, and he aeeks to get it away from that 
person by exercbing the same traits as those used by {^(^ ^ 
any hunting animal, force or fraud. We have an 
im mense number of predatory individual animals^ both 
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mak and female, all iticluded and maintained by the 
•odal organiim, jet merely feeding on its tisfues; we 
have a etill greater number, indeed the Tast majority 
of oar workers, who, though in reality engaged in pro-'^ 
docthre labour, imagine that their business is to get' 
something from other peojrfe, and so strire to restrict \ 
their output and enlarge their intake as far as pos- j 
sibk. 

The plain thief and pauper we recognise as social 
parasitei, active and passive, and seek to remove; but 

^ our frank, general attitude of parasitism and pre- 
dadty we do not recognise as an evil, the evil-which 
Beeessarily tends to these ultimate forms. An indi- 
vidual animal has no productive power and skiU, he 
•imply takes what he wants when he finds it, if he can, 
and dieats, fights, or kills to get it. The collective 
animal produces wealth by co-ordinate labour. There 
M DO faintest element of combat involved in the eco- 
Domio processes of society. The only ** competition •• 

^^egitimate in social life is the beneficent competition 
between constantly improving methods of service. For 
any collective animal to take advantage of his safe 
frfaoe in the broad4>ased social life, and from that 
▼smtage-point to take what he can from the social 
p rod u c t without himself producing anything, is a 
reason so colossal as quite to paralyse our moral 

' jQQlgment* 

Our little egoistic scheme of ethics, while it is big 

€iMMi|^ to grasp and Uame an interpersonal fraud or 

tiiafl» is incapable of co m prAending this great field of 
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social injury; and, if the social traitor keeps up the 
personal ettiical standards we are acquainted with, we 
do not condemn his larger sin, — we don^ know how. 

Here it is simjrfy indicated that the initial error lies 
in lodung at the world as a place to go out to and 
get things from by any necessary means, whereas in 
plain fact it is a place to go into and give things to-^ 
to labour in, to create in, to produce and distribute in, 
to exercise those social faculties which constitute our 
human life. 

To work is to make something or distribute some- 
thing; it has nothing to do with taking or fighting. 
The fighting and grabbing attitude comes from primi- 
tive animal egoism, a low rudimentary condition, and ' 
the morbid overplus of sex-energy in the male. The 
association of shame with work on account of the slave 
win pass when we see the orderly progression of human 
association and the place held in it by that eariy social 
functionary. 

The Social organism requires a dose and permanent^^ 
connection between its myriad constituents. These 
constituents first beg^n to combine sporadically, on 
lines of natural attraction, as in the family, and 
through the woman's industry. For men to be drawn 
into the sodal relation, — men, whose whole nature was 
incBvidual and combative, whose whole idea of exertion 
was to fight something, — required force. Only on pain 
of death, as the unkilled captive, did the slave learn 
to work, to apply his energy to the service of others* 
Most of the eonsdous associations of slavery were un* 
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jlkumaif timrtrj and woik were held m identkal* and 
the davt hates woik as he hates siavery. Bat thej 
are aot identicaL Slavery is a transient, saperficial 
rdation, one of our telic processes, osef nl in its jdaoe, 
but soon outgrown. Work is a permanent, essential 
rdation, a genetic social process increasing with ooi^ 
growth* 

Men were first held together in exchange of labour 
by the force of the slare system as they are now held 
together in exdiange of labour by the force of the 
contract system, an equally transient and superficial 
derice. The real economic process gomg on is the 
gradual erolution of highly specialised and smoothly 
interrelated workers, with an abundant, easy circula- 
tion of their products, and the more arbitrary methods 
of dereloping this condition came first as more ar- 
bitrary political methods came first. The Owner 
was a primitive despot, the Employer is a constitu- 
tional monardi, and democraqr is now working out a 
hitler, subtler, freer relation — ^that of the true Co- 
operator — in economics as in politics. 

The shame f eding, based on woman and slare, grew, 
rather than relaxed, in the period of serfdom. In 
fatuous ignorance of the source of theur wealth and 
power, the fl^^thig and goreming dass despised the 
hand that fed them, and the ancestral accumulation of 
tUs ungrateful idiocy gires us our ingrained contempt 
for "* labour,** "• trade,** <" the working classes.** 

The workers tbemsdves, equally ignorant, thou^^ 
oonsably. accepted this feding as correct, and 
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strove to escape singly from the only honourable posi- 
tion on earth, that of Maker, Doer, Gircr, to the sup- 
posed dignity of a Sodal Parasite. ** The Theory of 
the Leisure Class ** has been most luminously expounded 
by Veblen, but there is room for much more study in 
«• the theory of the working class,** the glorious, irre- 
sistible, upward pressure of which, by its accumulating 
superfiuity of rich product, has, besides all its good 
effects, made possible the morbid secretions and dele- 
terious growths of society, the indolent ulcer of idle 
wealth, the waste of tissue in extreme poverty, the wide 
range of diseases, disgusting and terrible, with which 
Society is hampered in its economic processes. 

This feeling of contempt for woik, shame in work, 
once recognised as one of our cril inheritances from the 
black past, we should set oursclTcs to dieck and dismiss 
it as rapidly as possible. In the individual by con- 
sdously rebutting the old feeling and cultivating its 
opposite one of honour and pride, and in the race by 
an instant and thorough change in the education of 
diildren, through home, sdiool, and diurdi, book, 
picture, and story. It is gratifying to note that 
America is already far ahead of any other nation in 
its honour of work, and that even the woman-parasite, 
as wdl as the Idsure-dass parasite, is feding it in this 
hvcst of societies. 

Our aversion to work as being an expense of energy • 
is quite right Human work, as we have seen in the 
last diapter, should not constitute a drau^^t on indi-- 
vidual energy. When it does so there is something 
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wrong. At in onr consUnt analogy, the physical or- 
ganitnif we may be sure that when it is an effort to 
breathe something is wrong with one's lungs. 

Our personal fund of energy is strictly limited, and 
nature's processes tend to sare it — the law of consenra- 
tton of energy. Very slowly and graduaDy has been 
accumulated in us our private storage battery of nenre 
foroe, with its stock of arrested energy and its power 
to turn it on when necessary to modify action. This 
supply of energy is limited. This we must not waste, 
it is Uie hoarded wealth of all organic time. 

This is the precious capital which nature, strictly 
saves by rapidly making each action into a function, 
passing it over from the class requiring cerebral force, 
volition, to the class of unconscious, habitual action, 
where the energy of the universe (lows through the 
smoothly attuned organism and costs it nothing. Any 
new conscious action costs us an expense of our own 
personal and private supply of energy, and that ex- 
pense is what we instinctively recognise as wrong. The 
organism feds that it m being robbed of its most 
]»recious store, and resents it with every conscious atom. 
This is trfiat makes us hate to work, at the same time 
work as ** what you don't like to do." 

Agafaist this we cleariy see the passive pleasure of a 
long-aeeustomed activity, the wdl-nigh unconsoiottB 
discharge of energy along well-wom lines; and the 
mMft ideasoie^ the ddi|^t of doing what one likes 
to do. ' ' ^ 

^Delndi from work the false ideas whidi make it 
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distasteful to us and there remains but one thing to 
blind us to its joy and glory: the waste of cerebral ^ 
energy with which it is but too generally accompanied. 

We have already seen that the accumulation and 
disdiarge of energy is precisely what an organism is 
for; it is an elaborate instrument slowly developed for 
that purpose, as a steam engine is made to ** get up ** 
and **let off** steam. A steam engine fired up and 
superiieated, but doing nothing, must let off steam or 
burst. So a human engine, fired with all our splendid 
fund of social energy, must either work it off, let it off 
in mere fixs and whistle, or burst. Our leisure class — 
most copiously fired and fed and stoutly refusing to 
worii — fill all the air about them with futile sisslings 
and noises. They have to, or burst. 

Normal work, I. «., that special social function for 
whidi the individual is specially fitted, requires but little 
energy to learn to do, because he likes to do it, and, 
once learned, runs easily for life, the frieasure steadily 
increasing with the power and skilL Abnormal work, 
for which the individual is not fitted, is a suicidal waste 
of energy, and we are ri^^t to hate it. It costs im- 
mense draughts on one's vitality to learn to do what 
one does not like, an unremitting pressure of cerebral 
^ntrgjf a veritable hemorrhage of what is as much life 
as Uood is; and even when the relief of habit is at- 
tained it does not grow into joy, for the creature is 
crippled in the dreadful process. A man may learn to 
walk on his hands and feed htmsdf with his toes, but 
be will not e^joy it much. 
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Tlie aihanUge of organk life k in its tpecialifaUoiL 
BperialiMtioii to one thing intolres lade of power to 
do others. We do not ask a tooth to tee, or an eje to 
grind com. So the whole majestic advantage of 
hmnan life lies m iU organic relation, in iU specialisedt 
interdependent service, eadi for all and all for eadi. 
This is attained bj means of a subtle differentiation 
of individuals, developing from generation to genera- 
^n a rising fund of power, of skill, of joy in execu- 
tion. In this differentiation comes at once the most 
beneSt to society through the product and the most 
benefit to the bdividual through the process of making 
it— the work. Without it, in any arbitrary forcing 
of individuals to do this or that for which they are not 
ttted, whidi, therefore, they do not like, we find the 
main condition of social waste and individual suffering. ^ 

The laws of social evolution, acting unconsciously 
throui^ us, tend to evolve a highly specialised, in- 
tricate, organic life-form, rich, powerful, boundlessly 
liappy. Our conscious external laws and customs, 
oar g o vern m ent by ** the dead hand,** our insane revv 
crence for mummies, tend to check, thwart, and pervert 
this orderiy growth. We try to preserve the **all- 
mroond man,** which b as if we tried to preserve active 
monads in our bodily structure. 

We try to force people to do what they do not like, 
we boast of our pabeoioic educational system that it 
^trains the duM to do what he does not like, as if to like 
me's work were crimtnalt Blinded and confused by 
fadierited fals^ioodi; kept bade in spedaUsation by 
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our mistaken education; arbitrarily misplaced by 
supeifidal conditions; and driven, on pain of death, 
by our system of artifidally distributed nutrition (not 
merdy ** no work, no pay,** but •* This kind of work 
whether you Uke it or not, or no pay ! **), the majority 
of human brings are not doing normal work. What 
they do hurts them; they do it under pressure of neces- 
rity ; and they are quite right in assuming that without 
that pressure they would not work — that way! But 
this theory falls to the ground when the false condi- 
tions are removed. A free discharge of energy — the 
limitless energy of the universe through our intricate 
madiine— -is pleasure, not pain. It docs not overdraw 
on our little store, but rather augments it. We are 
stronger instead of weaker for right excrrisc of power. 

Every healthy child delights in work, to watch it, 
imiUte it, take part in it. Every healthily placed 
man ddights in his work, the man who is doing what lie 
is particulariy built to do— ^what we call a **bom 
doctor ** or a ^ bom engineer.** ** Poeta luuciiur^ wm 
fU *' — yes, and operator as wdl as poeta. 

Sodal evolution is natural, and natural organic 
processes are easy and agreeable, unconsdous if they 
require no cerebral attention, and, if they do, attended 
with sensations of pleasure. Granting, as we have 
done, that waste of energy is an evil, and any over- 
draught on our reserve fund of cerebral energy is 
naturally resented by the organism, it is still main- 
tained Uiat normal human work does not involve any 
waste of energy or any draught on the cerebral reser v e 
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more than is pk«iaiii to expend, and retolU in increase 

rather than diminishing of that store. 

The conditions of normal work are these: First, the 
iadiTidaal should be wdl stocked. A sick man cannot 
tnjoj work, a crippled, deformed person is not fitted 
to woik, and a congenital pauper, one bom without 
that inheritance of nenrous energy which should in- 
crease with each generation, is unable to work with 
I^eature. But giTcn, first, a normal individual, he 
should, second, work at what he Kkes best. This means 
social specialisation, and requires for its right dcrdop- 
meat sudi education and opportunity as shall britog out 
aO possible differentiation of faculty. So widely lack- 
ing are these conditions, so hampered b our dioice of 
work, and so underelopcd our power of dioosing, that 
we look with honest envy at the man who does lore his 
work and can do the woric he lores, like Agassis or Lord 
Kdvltt* 

la normal sodal conditions erery man would do the 
worii he hnred and lore the worii he did, so life and hap- 
synonymous. 
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Summarg 

OrgafUtatUm meant tpeciaUiatiam. MiUtarp organfaa- 
Itom iradei-Mmotu^ and iruiit. GnerSla banii in 
induiirial arganiiatian. Umpecialiied prknithe life, 
the higher the life-form the more tpedduaHon. The 
•* aS-aroafid ** eavage. Injury of our preieni tpeeiali' 
eation under faUe condiiumt. Waete of energy. Man 
of thirty who died of old age. Canoe and eteamer. 
Effect of erron. Normal condiiiom of tpeciaUiation: 
thorter hourt^ variety of work^ wide education. Owner- 
ihip in collective production. SpeciaUtaiion ehould 
inereaee product and decreaie effort; it does, but the 
advantage it misplaced. Houn of labour in propor- 
tion to interest. Especial cruelty in our conditions 
of specialisation. Specialisation proves collectivity. 
Absurdity of " self-support " idea. Our progress due 
to such social distribution as wi have, not to ** self-sup- 
port.*^ Society feeding on itself. The Social sacrifice. 
** Unskilled labour "* a product of high social devdop- 
ment. Our mistaken altitude toward it. The red 
nature of U. ,Serf and noble. SavageU eteciling 
monologue. Unskilled labour does not req$Ure inferior 
men. Line of social growth. Highly specialised 
work involves extremely simple detsMs. Our misuse of 
above fact awing to false concepts. Unskilled labour 
U lUgh social service. We punish insUad of paying, 
or promoting. Height of ingratiiude. 
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XI 
SPECIALISATION 

HvMAN worfc being an organic process, it must of 
course specialise. Those who crj out against speciali- 
sation and seek to uphold a mythical ** all-around man ** 
are ignorant of the nature of social functions. The 
Tery first condition of organic life is division of labour, 
and as the organism develops the complexity of that 
division develops with it. The strength and efliciency 
of any organism depends not so much on its bulk and 
weight as on the prompt and perfect co-ordination of 
its parts. 

This is a truism in military organisation, which is 
an old game with us, but we do not seem to understand 
it in industrial organisation, which is a new one. In 
the military body we have long ago learned to consider 
the whole before the part and the purpose of that whole 
as a measure of action for eadi part, but in the eco- 
nomic body we are yet a mob of savages. The ego 
concept is perforce set aside in military life; in eco- 
nomic life it stiD rules. In military ethics one never 
hears that ** self-preservation is the first law of 
nature ** ; no soldier thinks of justifying rank cowardice 
and insubordination with the plea that ''a man must 
livei'' Neither is there any objection to the widest 
specialisation, to careful grading of ofllcers, to the 
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eompkte Mfwration of rargeon and dwpUio, engineer 
and eommiMarj. No one tedu to mainUin the ** all- 
^ around man ** in the anny. 

Militarj organisation it our ddett and to best de- 
▼doped fonn. Its purpose is crude and easy of per- 
eeption; its impulses are inherent in the masculine 
nature; its methods, like those of old-established 
c hur diss, appeal to the primitiTe instincts. The gor- 
geous ritual of military form has much to do with our 
allegiance to it. But in the now far more important 
co-ordination of industrial forces no sudi progress is 
madew In place of splendid uniforms we ha>e the 
soiled and soul-depressing garments of our miscd- 
laneous workers. Instead of '' e$prii dm carpi ** we 
have the beautiful spirit of ** rmj man for hunself , 
v^ and the derfl take the hindmost** 

Insteadof ** i^ry ** we have before us only ** booty **; 
instead of ^ honour ** we have the incessant struggle of 
the dril law to diedc the ceaseless mameuTring of di%- 
honcsty. And in place of one resistless organisation 
we have at best the progress of the trades-unions and 
at worst those guerilla bands, the small, fierce hordes 
of warring trusts, fighting each other and preying on 
all of us. 

The inevitable increase of specialisation has gone 
OB, but under the disadvantage of this crude position 
it has carried with it a wholly unnecessary burden of 
€?iL Specialisation in labour starts at Uie very be- 
ginning of our growth, at first bdng only an arrange- 
of whok men, each man making a whole thing. 
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To this stage of sodal evolution some are now wishing 
to revert — a sad waste of wishing! We might as wdl 
wish to be invertebrates again as to sigh for past 
periods of sodal development. 

The lower the creature the less its organic spedalisa- 
tion. Tliere are some so indeterminate and undivided 
that they do not know thdr heads from their tails; cut 
them in two and they promptly produce a new head — - 
and a new tail and go about thdr business as before. 
This beast is a fine example for the ** all-around man.** 

The higher the creature the more spedalised; The" 
more worthily a part fulfils one function the less 
worthily it can fulfil otlii>f».^-When the psw becomes a 
hand it ceases to be a paw. The mnre fit, the hand 
fot* a hand*s use the less fit for a foot*s use. It would 
" In n6 w aj b e u e fil U ie buJy tu lia i c a s s t o f l oose, intar ■ — < 
changeable organs capable of doing a little of every- 
thing and nothing very wdL An ** aO-around ** organ 
would not be as valuable as any single-hearted servant 
that gives its one regular contribution to the body's 
good. 

So in the sodal organism, our line of progress has 
been from the ** all-around ** savage to the absolutdy 
one-sided activity of the spedalised workman who con- 
tributes his best eflTorts to one line of service. ^To 
learn to do one thing and do it wdl ** is what makes the 
great artist, the great scientist, the great preadier, 
the great medianic, the great dectridan. Social ser- y' 
vice requires the steadily increasing qiedalisation of its 
constituents. 
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Wlm joQ want a doitift jon want to flnd him in hit 
plee, with the aecmmilated akfll of hmg study and 
eomtant praetaoe; jon do not want to wait for him 
to eone b from the ploagh and wash his hands. All 
this wo know well enough, and yet we teeognise the 
injnriotti effects to thi kMridtui of the kind of spe- 
cialisation we see about us, and have not yet been able 
to reconcile the two. 

If the irnKvidual is injured there must be eril some- 
where, that is quite true. No society can prosper at 
the expense of its constituenU. If the indiTidual is 
leduced m physical strength and health, in personal 
happiness, or m the best social usef ubiess by his work, 
the process he is engaged in must be abnormal Now 
lit us see whether the erib so conspicuous in the lires 
of our highly specialised workers to-day are inherent 
in their degree of specialisation, or whether they are 
co in cide nt rather than conseiiuent and due to quito 
other causes. 

What is it that iigura the man who turns a crank 
sdl day? It is an eril both of omission and commission, 
inrohring a waste of cerebral energy in compelling the 
^iMtntion of the human brain to a point of execution 
no narrow and uninteresting, and also the lade of de- 
welopment iuTohed in doing nothing else. To f ornUy 
focus the attention on a deUil for a long time is 
expense jif nenre force, and it is this whidi 
the^'emirioynMni of chihben in sudi work so 
To concentrate and hold attention 
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it and are so frequently killed and injured by their 
madiines. Accidents to working diildren happen 
mostly toward the end of the day's work, as they grow 
more unequal to the unnatural strain. 

And when the child does prematurely muster all his 
powers and display as a child the concentration of a 
man, he is thereby ruined for life, prematurely aged, a 
wasted and broken thing before he is grown. In the 
work of the Chicago Settlements a case was found 
where an honest, industrious man of thirty broke down 
and died, and the doctor's rardia was that hg died of 
M «f#; erery part of him was used up by excessive 
labour from early diildhood. It is bad enough for the 
adult. The paralysing effects of twelve hours' repeti- 
jtion of some one swiall ■mdie iiM>^f ^ap j |g pulnfu By' 
d^r to any obsen rer. ^. ^^. jt/^v^ 
" Does it follow, therefore,*tllir'we must discontinue 
the madiine and go back to the period where ** one man 
makes one thing," the ideal of our well-meaning re- 
Tersionists? Is it so mudi more noble for one man to 
make one canoe than for a thousand men to make an 
ocean steamer? Must we go without the ocean steamer 
and go bad[ to the canoe period of dvilisation because 
it is better to be an all-around savage than a man who 
makes rivets by machinery? Is there no way of saving 
the individual life of the rivet-maker without ^ giving ^ 
upthediip"? 

Assuredly there is. The evil effects of this comfriex, 
modem work do not lie in its complexity^ or its ddicate 
medianical accuracy^ but may be traced strai^ to the 
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door of our exifting coonomic fanacies and errors; to 
tbe orerworfc and underpay and general enl conditions 
based on those errors. 

Approadi the blissful sarage making his own canoe 
and hire him at a minimum wage to make canoes for 
yon aD day and erery day for the weary years of a 
short, worn-out Ufe; the fact that he made a whole 
thing wouU not suOce to make him happy or derdop 
that so desirable globularity. If the riveter took the 
same interest in his steamer that the savage did in his 
canoe^ and worked no longer at his rirMng than the 
•avage at his cutting and sewing, his fractional, pro- 
docUon of an enormous common engine for common 
good would giire hhn more pleasure than the savage^s 
oitaiy production of a Uny privaU engine for prirate 
good. 

The natural conditions of social specialisation are 
these: In proportion to the degree of specialisation 
tbe time of work should be shortened and the interest 
of the worker extended. 

It docs not hurt the human mind— a strong, 
healthy, weD-devdoped mind— to make riTcto for a 
fitUewhile. 

"Ah, but,** you will reply, ••if the riveter only 
wofked a little while he could not earn enough to 

OtO OB. 

Here is where our economic f allaeies come in. The 
man with the niM^faM can turn out as many rivets in 
M hour as the man working by hand could in a day. 
Therefore Us hi^s work is equal to what was a day^s 
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work. That is the value of machinery. It gives more 
wealth for less effort, the maximum product with the 
minimum expense of nerve force and of time. Every 
step of our elaborate medianical specialisation 4iould 
have rdieved the worker of more and more hours of 
labour and set that much time and strength free for 
other use. • - 

The infinite multiplication of wealth by machinery 
meets its own problem of overspecialisation. Here 
are a hundred men, making cloth alone on a hundred 
hand looms, and earning thereby a dollar a day each — 
one hundred dollars. Here are these hundred men or- 
ganised, spedalised; ten of them run machine looms, 
turning out cloth tenfold, equal to a thousand dollars 
a day. Other ten, spedalised, run the mill and iU busi- 
ness; twenty of them with machines earning ten times 
what the hundred did, or forty of them working half 
a day each, or eighty of them working quarter of a 
day. 

The earning; power of the man plus the madiinc is so 
enormously multiplied that he is richly able to take 
the needed rest and variety of exercise which will enable 
him to do his wearing work without injury, and at the 
same time give society the benefit of the extreme spe- 
cialisation. 

••But— but,'^ cries the offended reader, ••the man 
does not own the machine! he did own the loom. It 
takes capital to run a mill, and capital has to be 
paidl"* 

The question of property rights comes in later, in 
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Chapter XV. This it all a qocttion of meny of human 
bebgi, and how they bcH work togethert doing tho 
noit for Society with the least injury to theniMlvet. 
TUe chapter is not taking up the question of capital 
Mr of propertyt but simply seeking to show that spe- 
cialisation, as sudii need not injure the worker, because 
the very nature of specialisation is to reduce man*s 
work. Why we hare also made it reduce man's pay 
b not so easily explained That the greatest muUi- 
jikr of wealth should impoirerish the producer surdy 
Indicates some defect in our methods. 

Specialisation perfects and multiplies production, 
•ad reduces effort. This inevitably increases wealth 
•ad leisure. If the wealth and leisure are monopolised 
ia one quarter and the contributary specialist is sacri* 
iced in the process, it does not prove the specialisation 
to be wrong, but the distribution of result; and that 
wt will take up in the chapter on Distributkm. Mean- 
while the law of specialisation goes on and gives us 
oodal servants more and more exquisitely adapted to 
oome one function. With normal economic conditions 
they would take full share m the resultant social gain, 
•ad be quite free to combat the possible ill effects of 
their positioa. 

The diortening of hours allows of another quite 
•imple and natural effect Where work is so broad and 
general as to require a whole man's whole working tune, 
•• of the teadier,. artist, or large manager ia any in- 
dustry, it is thereby so interesting that a man can give 
kkwhoktfanetf it without belittling effecte. ("^Whole 
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working time " need not be more than four to six hours, 
even at our stage of mechanical evolution.) 

Where work is so narrow and fractional as not to 
interest a man for his whole time, it is therefore so^ 
specialised that he need not give his whole time to it. 

The simple turning of a crank for an hour wearies 
the brain equal to larger effort, but does not forbid 
that brain some other labour. If the specialty is one 
of exquisite subtlety of particular skill, as with those 
girls in the Treasury who test banknotes by touch, no 
other labour should be entered upon which would tend 
te blur or weaken that skill, only rest and recreation. . 

A properly educated human creature, in full touch | 
with the whole great working world, can support his 
or her own concentrated effort by virtue of conscious 
connection with the whole, can sec the ship in the rivet 
Well nourished sodally, keenly alive to our gain, our 
progress, and to the relative value of his own cfopart- 
ment of service and his own share in it, not looking at 
the work as his, done for his pay, but as ours and done 
for our benefit, the normal human being can not only | 
sustain extreme specialisation, but glory in it. 

Our especial crudty in this regard is that we con- 
demn te exhausting hours of extreme specialisation the 
very people least fitted to bear it, the ill-nourished 
physically and socially, the uneducated, the dull and' 
dark of mind. Or, conversdy, we deprive our ex- 
tremely specialised social servante of exactly those 
things by which alone they can sustain the demands of 
service* 
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A num with wide-fpread, ftctivc social coiiieioiitiieMi 
in full oonUei and exchange with all parts of the great 
body to which he bdongSy will not suffer from its con- 
centrated and ezdnsire serrice, but will take glad part 
in forming an ** all-round ** Sodet j. 

One would think that specialisation in labour ou|^t 
to have forced upon ererj obserrer long ages since the 
fact that human work is something done for others. 
The shepherd and llshermany first stage above sav- 
agerjt may live upon the fruit of their labours; and 
so, in part, may the farmer, first stage of really 
orilised growth. They exchange the surplus, but they 
do directly consume part of what passes throu|^ their 
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. But the specialised workman, whether he carry a 
/spade or a hod, swing an axe or hold a lerer, is so 
obviously doing it for thousands of unknown other 
people that his position under the ego concept becomes 
miraculously difllcuH. He holds it, though, and, what 
is perhaps even more miraculous, so do wel So does 
the general consumer, whose life is maintained by the 
service of thousands of fellow beings, — ^who is housed 
by them, dothed by them, carried by them, guarded by 
them, taught by them, — still have the incredible face to 
maintain that these people who keep him alive are 
woiUng for themselves I 

Harder than sted must be the cell walls of the brain 
that can live in such complex sodal rdation as ours 
to-day and maintain that he or anyone dse ** takes 
cars of UnNdf*** The error dates bade m Essence to 
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the ego concept; but it becomes a thousand-fold more 
erroneous when first the machine, and then tlie use of 
« natural forces ** applied to machinery, made possible 
our vast increase in spcdalisation. 

That one man must give his life to the art of weav- 
ing did not so narrow his mental area, or so cut him 
off from appredation of other branches of human 
work, as this later development where a man wears out 
two sets of oak planks in one spot, standing still all 
his life, making nails! It seems ** a far cry »• from the 
fractional construction of nails to the social consdous- 
ness, and ya, in the true order of industrial develop- 
ment, it brings it nearer. The more extreme the spe-\ 
cialisation the more extreme the interdependence, and ! 
that universal interdependence is the condition which.' 
calls for, and which develops, social consciousness. 

In the true order— but that order has been grievously 
interfered with by our own mistakes. Acting under 
the ego concept, and tlie systcifi of competition which 
rests upon it, the increasing specialisation which is so 
normal a condition of sodal growth has been made to 
carry increasing evil consequences to the spedaliscd 
worker. A just and rational position on the part of 
Society I As fast as its members spedalise in compli- 
' ance with the demands of sodal benefit, so fast does the 
benefited society stunt and degrade its benefactors! 

That there has been improvement in the rank and file 
of sodety is not denied, but it is due to our partial 
and grudging distribution of the sodal good along ^ 
normal lines of public provision, sudi as free sdiools 
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and libnurics, and not to our idiotic ideas of indtridoal 

woik and pay. 

Where there is no sodi public provision our eco- 
nomic concepts act to crurii and degrade the worker. 
That increaring specialisation with its medbanical ad- 
juncts, whidi should make it possible for a man to As- 
charge his social obligations in an hour and then be 
free to contribute to progress bj larger growth, we 
have taken advantage of to compd an amount and 
grade of labour alike ruinous to the individual in his 
immediate sacriifee and to the society composed of sudi 
sacrificed individuab. Men dying of thirst have been 
known to bite madly into their own flesh and sudc the 
blood, but for a prosperous, growing society, rich, 
powerful, safe, intdUgent, to make a steady diet of 
its own meat, is unreasonable. 

^The social sacrifice** is a very real and noble 
thing. It sometimes requires the lives of some of its 
m embe rs to preserve the life of the whole body. This 
sacrifice is always cheerfully made in war. It also 
requires the surrender of individual freedom of action 
to that complex interaction and unswerving duty which 
makes up the social service. But this sacrifice is more . 
than compensated by the advantages given the indi- 1 
vidual in the life of the whole. A member of a big, \ 
complex society has not only a far better and happier 
personal life than his freely individual savage ancestor, 
boi he has also share in the large, glorious, common life 
of that society. ^ 

That is, he s^muM have these things. As it is— owfaig 
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to our antediluvian errors — he has to make the sacrifice^ 
and in return he is reduced to an individual life far less 
gratifying than that of a healthy savage, yet knows no 
more of the splendid social consciousness belonging to hhr 
position than if he were that savage still. * 

Tlmre is one feature in social specialisation so promi* 
nent and so important as to call for more detailed ex- 
planation. This is the relation of what we call ** un- 
skilled labour ** to social ev<riution. Our ideas of jus- 
tice in payment, of the necessary ** dieapncss ** of cer- 
tain low grades of work, our patient tenderness or im- 
patient contempt for this immense class of humanity, 
rest on the assumption that human beings arc widely 
unequal in ability; that most of them are of this low 
and cheap order, and that social progress lies in the 
advance of superior individuals, assisted in a humUc 
way by the inferior. 

For these we must ^furnish employment** of a 
simple character suited to their powers, and pay them 
with a modesty equal to their other limitations. Be- 
cause there are so many of them, their competition for 
the humble tasks allotted keeps the price of unskilled 
labour very low indeed. Through organisation they 
have forced the price up a little, but most of us con- 
sider this as unjustifiable in strict economic law. 

If it is shown that low wages for low labour keeps 
that labour always low, and indeed makes it lower; that 
out of the impoveridied environment we inevitably breed 
defectives and degenerates, diseases, and crimes; and 
that farther, because a hard and unfavourable environ- 
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ment pronotcf feeuiMiity, therefore this km rate of 
wages tends to increase the birth-rate of the lowest 
people^ thus making a Ticious drde of social stagna- 
tion and deterioration— 4f these things are proved to 
us, we say it cannot be hdped— it is a condition of 
human nature. These inferior people are the bulk of 
humanitj; they cannot do hi|^grade labour; it would 
not be fair to pay the plentiful ^'dieap labour** as 
much as the scarce and therefore more expensiTe kind, 
so there you are! As a way of escape from this posi- 

. tion "* the brotherhood of man** tries to uplift the 
lowly, but the majority do not accept this brotherhood 
theory. Or they say, ** Brother or not, these are such 
hopelessly inferior brothers that we will not consent 
to any lerelling which would reduce us to their grade, 
and they" cannot be raised to ours.** 
Now here is the true position. *" Unskilled labour ^ 

%^ is a product of social evolution. Among savages there 
m no unskilled labour. Each man must be skilled in 
•ereral lines to keep himself alive. In his pre-social con- 
dition of individualism, his life depending immediately 
upon his own exertions, he necessarily develops skill in 
his essential activities. No heavy-eyed, slow-witted, 
hod-carrying grade of efllciency could maintain itself 
in a sUtus <tf individual savagery. The ** man with 
the hoe** comes later— mudi later. He is produced, 

ydevdoped, mainUined, by a highly differentiated so^ 

"^clety. The nobleman evolves the serf— they are parU 
of one fighting organisation, the mill-owner and his 
^ hf iTvL ** are part of one working organisation. 
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The individual savage is swift, alert, vigorous, senti- 
nelled by the keenest of senses, served by prompt and 
varied abilities of many sorts. But his action, though 
more perfect, is on a lower grade in industrial evolu- 
tion. He would not be capable, though under never so 
dreaded penalties, of working, his life long, in one 
fractional line of social service. 

The more society develc^ the more widely diflTercn- 
tiated become its labours. In its diflTerentiation there 
comes to be an immense proportion of very simple 
things to do; simple because they are tiny parts of 
something extremely complex. The savage*s life is 
anything but ** simple.** His elaborate and exciting 
monotogue requires of him the whole gamut of indi- 
vidual capacity in constant shock and change. But in 
the peace and power of a great civilisation, in the or- 
ganic* spread of social functions, there are more and 
more kinds of labour which are so infinitely simplified 
that a dolt can do them. 

It does not follow that a dolt must do them! It does 
not follow that we should hunt out all our inferior 
persons to do these unelevating things, and so remain 
inferior. It does not f<rilow that we should keep the in- 
ferior person so long at his unelevating task as to 
further lower his inferiority; that we should pay him 
so little as to prevent any development from outside 
advantages ; or that, worst of all, we should so condemn y 
his children to their subminimum share of his ^ mini- ^ 
mum wage ** as to make them lower yet 
In our ignorance of the nature of society, and the 
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nature of work; in our cheerful blindness to the les- 
sons of history; with our poor dioked and twisted 
brains, so crammed with the follies of our ancestors, 
and so weakened bj what we have called education that 
they cannot iMnk; we hare taken for granted that so- 
dety had to have about so much ^ unskilled labour" to 
proTide for, and could only provide for it by ^ furnish- 
ing employment " suited to its powers. 

If we can once recognise the facts in the case, we 
will change our behaviour fast enough. Observe the 
line of social growth. Here is a nascent society of a 
▼ague group of savages, feebly held together by the 
pressure ot a common danger ; feebly drawn together by 
the attraction of a common need. So held and drawn 
the same forces which grouped the cells and started the 
growth of physical organisms worked upon them, and 
they began to diflTercntiate in function. 

Follow one line of work, sudi as the clothing of so- 
ciety. The individual savage took a skin off another 
animal and put it on himsdf ; that was the beginning. 
It required in him, and in his squaw, the highly ex- 
citing and agreeable exercise of the rudiments of many 
trades. He hunted, fought, killed, and skinned the 
beast She tanned and dressed, cut and sewed, with 
daborate decoration. All very interesting. 

Now comes the evolution of that industry on in* 
evitable lines. First, the division of trades ; one hunted^ 
another tanned,, another sewed, and so on. Then, as 
•odety increased, as skill increased, as productivity in* 
creased, as cy nm erce increased, we And these trades in- 
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creadng in importance, in bulk, and in complexity; 
until now we have one garment going through a tliou- 
sand hands between the wool or cotton fibre, and the 
wearer of the dress. 

In this process, a perfectly healthy sodal process, the 
fractional details of the work become extremdy small 
and simple, and our mechanical ingenuity has made 
them smaller and simpler yet ; till no more dcill or judg- 
ment is required than a factory child or poor duH 
sweated ** garment worker " can af^y. 

In these familiar facts see the real prindple in- 
volved. Sodal progress has so diiFerentiatcd labour as 
to make inflnitdy short, easy, and simple to a thousand 
co-workers what was once long, diikult, and compli- 
cated for one. These beneficently simple processes make 
possible the use of ** unskilled labour T; make it pos- 
sible for sodcty to maintain in its service individual 
working capacity lower than that of a savage, lower 
almost than the beast. 

But here is our great error. Unskilled labour does 
not require the unskilled labourer. Unskilled labour 
can be performed equally well by skilled labourers of 
the highest sort, as mere play, as rest from these more 
exacting functions. In proportion to its simplidty and 
ease, its extreme mechanical perfection of adjustment, 
is, or should be, the saving of time involved. 

Here is a world, all shod, at the expense of a large 
amount of individual labour, ertry man making his 
own shoes. Here is a world, all shod, at far less ex- 
pense of labour, when the shoemaker gives his spedal* 
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iied tkiH to the bumeM. Hert b the world, all shodt 
it infliiiUly lesi expeiiM of labour; when the shoe riaii- 
ofactory, with spcdalMed labour and machinery, pro- 
dneet a thousand-fold more swiftly and easily; and a 
deve l oped co mm erce distributes around the world. Now, 
if the shoes of the world are made socially, with a 
tiioasandth part the time and labour required to make 
them indiridually, how docs it happen that the makers 
of shoes are working harder and longer than ever? 
Sive indeed as the trades-union, in ceaseless and costly 
combat, has in some degree diortened the time and 
raised the wages. 

It is because of our familiar group of delusions in 
economics. It is because we so whoUy fail to see the 
organic nature of the process, and what is really the 
line of social adrantage in it. We sec the heavy, awk- 
ward, dirty, ignorant men digging in our streets, and 
say, Ttoor fellows! Such as they can do no other 
work 1 Stem nature has made them inferior, and it b 
fortunate for them that there b thb plain, simple work, 
which they are able to do.** 

What we do not see is that the plain, simple work b 
oart of a highly complex social process. Your nimble 
MTage has no ditch to dig; no road to build; no sewer y 
to dean. Thb b social serrice; not of the lowest, but V 
M the highest The more advanced the society, the 
\ sbnplMled the minute subdivbions of its great and 
jrocessss. Your nimble savage does not have 
to do one thing, one fraction of a fraction of a thing, 
tmt twdve hours a dAy— or ten— or even eight If he 
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did — if we did — we who look over the fence at the rude 

' gnomes who labour in the trenches in our vivisected city 

to-day — ^we should become as they. . 

Unskilled labour b high social service, and social \ 
sacrifice. It b not so interesting and developing to 
the individual as the activiUes of savagery, but it b 
mors essential to the country's good, to the power and 
peace of the world. Thb noble service could be ren- 
dered without its present awful penalty. I do not speak/^ 
of its low wages, but of its heavy punbhment 

Here b work done for the service of humanity; not 
for any low and primitive service either, but to main- 
tain our highest social grade of development. Thb 
work, subtle, daborate, important, only simple in its 
extreme subdivision, we have dKNMn in our ignorance 
to consider ^ low.** The people who do it we first com- 
pelled by force; we now compd on pain of starvation; 
they are ** low ** too, and cannot help thems el ves. 

When we understand the real- grades of labour, we 
shall see thb to be of the highest, and as such, to have 
its limits and dangers. Sudi highly spedalised work / 
cannot be followed for long hours, that b a cruel in* '/ 
jury; and never needs to be followed for long hours, 
because the very law of its development b the saving 
of time and energy. Sodety, as a whole, loses the 
major part of the Advantage of its spedalised develop- 
ment, by ruthlessly degrading and defrauding the very / 
functionary throudi whom that development b at- 
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PRODUCTION 

Womx k in iwo main lines. Production and Disiriba* 
tion ; to make somethingy or to hand it aboutf is human 
industry. 

To create is an intense satisfaction ; to combine de- 
ments and produce new results, whether it be a bridge» 
a basket, or a loaf of bread — ^to make is in itself a joy. 
But so is it a joy to give something to somebodyt 
whether at first-hand, or in a combination with many; 
to spread, to disseminate, to fed the current of human 
good flow throu^ you ; both functions are happy. 

The universe is an ererlasting production, force ^ 
taking form, energy embodied, disembodied, re-em- 
bodied — this is the game of living. Our little mid-sta* 
tion of consciousness feds the pressure of natural forces 
on both sides, pushing in through the sensory nenrcs; 
pushing out throu^ the motor nerves. Owing to our 
early mistake about the superior pleasure of impres- 
sion, and our perverse insistence that expression is only 
a guarded outlay of limited force, by which to secure 
desired impressions, we have never Understood the nm^ / 
ture of human -production. 

The pleasure of right impression is not to be denied. 
Every sensory nerve should have its proper stimulus. 
And man, with his imm e nse collective sensorium, with 
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hit highly dcrelopcd personal iciiffttioiis, due to io- 
dal erohitioii, aiid his power of feeling with «id for 
other peopkt hms enormous capacity for the reception 
of pleasure. But what is aU thU pleasurable stunulus 
for? The brain is not merely a resenroir for stored 
wnsation. A sensation is a certain amount of enerRr 
going into the human battery. Once in, it must be 
Atdiarged ni commensurate activity. 

Most interesting experiments in psychology are being 
made to-day, proving this, even in some immediate re- 
8uH of a strong menUl impression in unconsdous 
bodily motion; as shown in studies among school chil- 
dren. As the brain develops it has increasing capac- / 
ity te receive hnpressions, to retem and te arrang? / 
fanpressions; but nevertheless sometime that mass of 
impressions must come out in commensurate action, dse 
disease ensues. The human brain,* socially developed, 
and sodaHy stimulated, has great power of expression , 
that expression is in work, and work is in Production 
and Distribution. The productivHy of the human race, 
eren with iU past and present dieAs and perversions, 
IS the wonder of the ages. Guaranteed the swift and 
easy satisf acUon of those •• wanU •♦ our economists buiW 
•o much on, the steady increase of impressed energy has 

resulted in as steady an increase of expressed energy, 

ntcrssarilyr 

Man receives stimulus from a thousand sources. 
Sbce we made menUl impresnons permanent and ex- 
diangeabk ••in book form,** knowledge and emotKm 
bottled, presterved, and distributed broadcast; there b 
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practically no limit te human stimuli ; and, since with'7 
this increasing stimulus we have steadily reduced the 
diiBculties of execution, our real problem is, how to 
provide right ouUete for the productive energy of hu- 
manity. This normal increase of power and execu- 
tion we have managed to cfaedc, however, quite ma- 
terially. We have gravdy interfered with the natural 
distribution of stimulus up to the present time; but now 
our rapid multiiriication of free school and free li- 
brary, with similar tendencies in other educational 
and recreative lines, is produdng ite natural result in 
increased energy. 

Even with what stimulus was open te us, our produc- 
tion should have been very great ; but we have interfered 
with that also, in more ways than one. The prindpal 
obstacle here is the basic error of the Want theory. 
Holding that man works only to satisfy desire, — i. #., 
produces merdy te consume, — ^we prostitute our share of 
the sodal energy te a factitious personal advantage; 
and try te govern the productive processes of sodety by 
the dicUtes of sdf-interest. Here you have a factory 
in which a hundred men turn out ten hundred pairs of 
shoes a day. What for? Why, for the feet of ten 
hundred people, of course — ^te shoe the world. •• Not 
so,^ they protest ••We are making these shoes for 
oursdves.** •• But you cannot wear ten pahrs of shoes 
aday,mymanl'' •• No, but I only do this work for the 
pay — and I can easily consume the pay for ten pahr of 
shoes a day.** 

Tliis pomr man never understands his position as a 
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sociiil functionary with all its honour and pkafure. 
The Ego oonoept and the Want theorj becloud hb 
mind.. Etch hie personal pride in his personal work has 

[lowered since the machine made his work coHectivcy and 
his mind failed to keep pace with the madiine, and make 
his joy and pride ooUectiTe too. His pleasure is only 
in what he gets bade from society in return for his 
labours, and he gets very little. As part of this same 
attdent misconception of what work is, we find the in- 
credibly multiplied machinery of production ^ owned ^ 
by indiriduals; and manipulated by them under the 
same befogging ideas that lead the workman to ^ limit 
his output.** 

Never were any of the gross and chilAsh supersti- 
tions of remotest savagery more injurious— or more 
ridEculous— than these rudimentary errors under whidi 
our economic development so blindly labours. We have 
our alleged ^ overproduction ** on the one hand — 
though a full supfrfy of the good things of life is ob- 
tained by scarce one-tenth of the population of the 
world; and we have the ensuing and even more colossal 
absurdity of the restricted output — ^whether of the 
nan who stints his day*s labour, or the group of finan- 
ciers who ^ comer ** some social product, and say how 
mudi the world diall have. 

These muddy follies of our common mind — for if we 
dBd not all, or nearly all, believe in these prindples of 
action, we would, not for a moment aDow such economic 
treason and misrule— together with allied fallacies of 
a similar nati^ret most seriously interfere with produe- 
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tioB. Nevertheless, as the laws of- nature are somewhat 
stronger than our evanescent misconceptions, we do see v 
the tremendous increase in our productivity; and,' in 
favoured instances, its grandeur and ddigliL As good 
an expression of this feding as I know in literature is 
in George Eliot's poem of ** Stradivarius.** 

Here is a man, developing an eztremdy spedaliscd 
line of fnroduction, and dear of brain enough to see the 
joy and dignity of it 

* Antonio StrMU?«ri htm tm eyt 
^ist wlnocfl st nlte worik mm lofcs uis trae^ 
WMi hMid and arm tiMil pky npon tte tool, 
At wUlingfy •• mnj stoglng bird 
Sett Mm to sing hit momtaif ronnddasr 
BeouMO he likes to ring and UIks Uk i 



Our best known instances of normal or nearly normal 
production are found in art and science. Here you have — / 
a product which the world recognises as its own — not 
that of the individual maker. ^ He has given to the 
world ** such and such a picture, or statue; discovery 
in science or comporition in music; to this world-service 
we give some, though an imperfect, honour; and we 
pity and even Uame the man who ** prostitutes hb 
art** to the levd of ""the pot-boUer.** Art is world- 
service, truly, but so is manufacture or co mm erce. A 
man should no more prostitute his ^ trade ^ than his 
** art** It is as base to make a ^ pot-boiler ** of your 
day's work as of a book or a picture. No soldier is more 
actually ^ serving his country ** in his occasional fight- 
ing, than is the workman in his continual wonking. 
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One^t ooiuitry sonietimes hms to be ^ saved ** in sodden 
emergencj, at considerable cost of immediate exertion 
and sacrifice; but one's country has to be kept alire aH 
the time, at considerable cost of unceasing labour and 
some saaiflce too. Our patriotismt which rushes madlj 
forward to ^ save the country ^ wheti it is in visible 
dangert and, having saved it, proceeds to exploit it for 
personal advantage aD the rest of the time, is on a 
par with love for one's family, which would risk life 
to •• save •• it, from flood, or fire, or injurious attack, 
and then mercilessly cheat it, starve it, keep it cold and 
dirty and ignorant and sick and vicious — ^wheri not ^ in 
danger.** The danger to our country from our general 
neglect and misuse, and our frequent positive injury, b 
far greater than that of occasional war. We need a 
patriotism that will operate all the time. 

'The human worker, whether a captain of industry or 
. b the ranks, who puts his personal safety and advan- 
^tage before that of his country is exactly the same 
traitor and coward that the oflfeer or private in the 
/army would be who did the same thing. He does not 
Iknow it, we do not know it, therefore no odium attaches 
to these puUic offenders. But the mischief they do is 
apparent in every brandi of our economic processes. 

We have seen that human production is diedced in 
amount by our lack of knowledge. It is injured in kind 
from the same cause. Normal production has an evo- 
lution <tf its own. Folh>w the devdopment of any one 
trade, and you will see as natural a growth as in a 
physical OTJ^ant marred of course by our errors, but 
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there under all. Take the building trades as an ex- 
ample. At the beginning we find primitive man en- 
larging a cave somewhat, or, lacking that retreat, put- 
ting up some shelter of boughs to screen him from the 
wind and rain, or spreading a hide for the same pur- 
pose. The act, repeated, develops skill, and lite mind, 
dwdling over and over on the same problem, develops 
too^ and sees better ways of accomplishment. The 
shdter of hide becomes the teepee or wigwam, and, 
cloth superseding leather, the tent in all its forms; but 
its growth is limited by mechanical conditions. Tlie 
shdter of boughs is more open to improvement; and 
evolves slowly into hut, cabin, house. The materials 
used depending on the environment, the Eskimo builds 
of ice, the Chaldean of day, and, slowly, by proof of 
superiority, stone was used wherever found. The prin- 
dple of spedalisation acting steadily upon this widen- 
ing current of functional ability, we have now that 
group of allied trades required to construct for modem 
man the material form in which he lives and works — 
without which he cannot live and work. 

A genealogical tree could be made, showing just 
where each branch diverged, the workers in wood, day, 
and stone dividing early; the gradual appearance of 
the system of pipes and conduits which vitalise a 
house; the devdopment of windows in all forms, of 
doors and thdr particular line of improvement, of in- 
terior finish, from daubed mud to artistic decoration t 
and so on and so on, until we have now the house which 
stands knit to the dty by waste pipe, water pipe, gas 
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pipe* and efectric wire; a house which re pret e n to the 
^dow fniition of a thousand centuries, the contributed 
inteUigenee and skill of a million men. The erolution 
ct this ^ social form ** is as natural and orderly as the 
Cfdution of anj physical form. To the men through 
whom it grew the whole course should have been a 
pleasure and a pride, and in large measure it has been, 
fai spite of all our misbeliefs. 

To fed within one's self the tendency toward a cer- 
^tain line of production, to ** learn the trade,** L r., sub- 
mit the brain to the accumulated stimulus of that line of 
production — to feel the racial skill begin to flow through 
one's Angers — ^to do the thing well — better — best I — ^and 
\then, still unsatisfied, to relieve the pressure by new in- 
vention of ways even better than the best — ^that is the 
[ntiimral sensation of the producer. Against this have 
operated at every step the weight and darkness of our 
leaden lies. The child is not so watdicd and trained as 
to develop the fine sense of special ^calling" which 
shows the best path in life. Only the extreme case, the 
boy who waM be a sailor, or a mechanic, or whatever 
he was meant to be, has the advantage of being where 
he bdongs in the world's work. But the average boy, 
with no spedal aptitude or jrieasure in his trade^ is put 
to work under the dominant idea, drilled in from in- 
fancy, that he is to work only because he has to — he 
has to in order to get the pay. The whole outlook of 
Us positio n is lost He has his head in a bag. All he 
sees is the wedc's wage, and the work is* merdy to be 
gotten through in order to get the wage. 
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We have known all along that this was a wrong at- 
titude, and have tried to inculcate upon the worker a 
sense of ^ the nobility of labour,** of ** duty to his em- 
ployer,** of the ** common interest of capital and la- 
bour.** 

It does not ennoble the labourer to enlarge his self- 
ishness to the site of his employer*s. The employer 
is in exactly the same boat. He has no more sense of 
what his work is for than the ** hand ** lias. He too is 
looking only at his wages* — salary, income, profits, 
rent, — looking only at what he is to get from society, 
instead of what lie is to do for it. The common interest 
of employer and employee, which is merely an interest ^ 
in tlieir common income, does not lift the cloud from 
labour. No interest is large enough to satisfy the 
human mind, except the social interest; the thrilling 
e^ory of working with and for the whole world at the 
trade you love best^ and can do best. 

The workman should have such education as shall 
give him for a background the full knowledge of sodal '^ 
evolution; and the special place of his own trade in 
that evolution. He diould know just where it first ap- 
peared, how it grew, and why, the importance of its 
place to-day — and here there would, no doubt, be warm 
differences of opinion, debates and competition. The • 
payment for his service should no more be the point of 
ambition with the workman, than with the penman, 
paintman, or rifleman. The producer is entitled to f ed / ' 
the full power and pride of production ; and, in spite of 
our errors, this power and pride is felt by the wcU-placed 
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workman, whote life k better than his belief —m humao 

life always it. 

One of the noet important features of this great so- 
cial function is the reactive effect on the functionary. 
The maker is inexorably modified by the thing made. 
If the thing made de?efeps along normal lines, the 
maker derebps with it. If it does not— if it is 
diedted or penrerted in its growth, so is the worker. 
Working is humanity's growing. In the act of work* 
ing the individual is modified, and by the work accom- 
plished humanity is modified. Abo the accomplished 
work remains, like coral, the record of the hdf^t id 
those who did it 

In the case of those who do not work, who consume 
copiously, and produce nothing, they have no chance of 
normal development, add no step to human progress. 
See in conspicuous instance the Grecian marbles and 
literature. Tliose who gave the work were themsdves 
developed by doing it; the society which received the 
work was devekpcd by using it; and by the work as it 
remains to us, we know and judge Greece. But the pos- 
session of these works does not make us Greeks. To be 
able to do them was to be Gred[. Many causes com- 
bined to make the Greek; and the Greek blossomed into 
that kind of work— he was, so to speak, merely Gred[- 
ing in the donig of it. We have the result as we have 
fossil bones. From it we may kam what the Gredc 
was, but not how to make him* 
r A person, or a race, U something, owing to ante- 
^Jteeedent conations. Then they d» something by viHue 
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of being what they are, as an apple tree bears apples. 
(^ By their fruits ye shall know them.**) 

The thing done does have some reactive effect, how* 
ever"— else we should have no power to modify each 
other, and this is one of humanity's chief advantages. 
The modifying effect of the work accomplished is in- 
dead large, it is no wonder we so long to create the 
things whereby we can thus progressively serve each 
other. See, for instance, the endless effect upon so- 
ciety of sudi work as Plato's, Angelo's, Stevenson's, 
Edison's; all work counts in both ways; in the doing ^ 
it affects the doer; when done it affects the user. 

But it is more blessed to give than to receive. In 
animals the modification of species is effected only in 
the direct line of heredity. A change of condition 
modifies his action — the diange in action modifies him — 
and the modification is transmitted in his single line. 
But there is no means of widening the effect — it has to 
be filtered down through direct heredity. With man, in 
his organic connection, there is a race modification , , 
through our transmission of energy in work, which ' 
multiplies his progress million-fold. Some local diange 
of condition modifies the action of one person, the 
diange in action modifies him, and the modification is 
transmitted in his single line. Thus far we are even 
with the animals. Then we pass them ; man's action is 
w<Mrk ; it is not mere putting something in his mouth ; it 
is making something. And the thing made holds and . 
transmits his energy, passing it on forever to aH who 
use it, making the growth of one the growth of alL 
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One many or some few mniy make a fteam engine. 
They pertonaDj are bj so much dcrelopcd ai makers, 
and their children after them. That is so much gain. 
But if we had waited for our inventors to modif j the 
race through physical heredity, we should be still in 
the Bronte Age. The engine, being made, becomes part 
of the social structure, and proceeds to modify the so- 
ciety it serves. 

The bicycle is perhaps a better instance. The effect 
of the making is not materially different from the effect 
of makmg watches. But the thing made has modified 
society by the reactive effects of iU use. It haft modi- 
fied the dress, the activity, and so the physique and 
character of women, to their great improvement. It 
has modified roads — to the great material benefit of 
the regions affected. It has modified inn-keeping, livery- 
stabHng, taiknring, the relative distance of residence — 
the effects of the bicyde on society are great, e^^n upon 
the most superficial survey. But this b no reason why 
the maker of bicydes should be a better man than the 
maker of chronometers, or that either of them shouU 
be paid more than the maker of pianos, or less than the 
maker of poems. 

The first effect of work, its result, return, or pay- 
ment, is to the maker in the quality and quantity of 
his effort No one can measure his pay or deny it. 
The seeond is to the user in the fulness of his use. This, 
alasl can be measured and denied, and has been, to our 
radal injury. No tyranny was ever aUe to prevent 
the steady dlrvdopment of man through the work he 
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did. If he laboured faithfully and generously, he grew 
in the outputting of his strength, and his growth ulti- 
mately overthrew the tyranny. But tyranny of va- 
rious sorts has withheld from the workers the reactive 
benefits of using the product of their work; and so 
hindered race development. yr 

The builders of beautiful houses, working well, ar^"^ 
necessarily benefited by their own working; but if they 
are forced to live in poor, ugly, unhealthy houses, they 
are not benefited by the results of the work. Thb is a 
grave limitation of a man's income; and if hb income 
b checked, his output is checked also. As an unwise 
farmer exhausts his soil in greedy harvesting without 
due fertilisation, so we have drawn upon the creative 
energies of humanity and denied the rich replenishment^ 
which would have made the product so much more 
prolific. 

Here the misdiievous effect of our Want theory 
comes in plainly. The man who b working merely for 
pay must eater to the furekaeer. He must please ex- 
isting tastes. Looking at hb product, not as an end, to 
benefit society, but as a means to benefit himself, he 
must so produce as to secure a buyer. Thb b the ^pot- 
boner** again. The artbt who paints to suit hb 
patrons and get their money b not the true artbt, and 
through him art does not grow. The maker of coats 
or hats or houses or dishes submits to thb degrading 
pressure, and the result b seen in our debased and vul- 
gar forms of manufacture eve r ywhere. 

The evil effects to the consumer are more manifest in 
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tndet than in olhen, at, for inttMioe, in tht 
liquor tnule. Hero we h«Te iiunuui beingt produdng 
what fhej knoir people will buj; and theut not content 
with the eiitttng demand, using all possible means to 
exdto and maintain a further deman d sim plj that 
they maj make monej. 

Again* in our degraded press, we have a most con- 
spicuous mstance of this prostitution of a great social 
function to prirate ends. Under the mistaken idea 
that the distribution of news is a process for feednig 
owners of papers, and thus bebg led to arrange their 
news so as to please the most bu jers, the j rapidlj de- 
scend ahmg Ihies of least resistance to a wholesale 
catering to the worst tastes of the most people; 
and supplement that bj elaborate efforts to foment 
and spread the low appetites thej so obsequiously 
senre* 

Naturally there is no growth and grandeur b a 
trade like this. To spread knowledge, sympathy, in- 
stant information of the world's movements good and 
bad, is to take part in one of society's diief functions; 
b the general nervous system of the world. But to 
ascertain that society eigoys certain sensations, and to 
force the general presentation of news bto a special ar- 
rangement to give those desired sensations, is to turn 
healthy action into a loathsome disease. In any form 
of Wnan production, the object is to serve the consumer 
Vby the best development of the product, nol to use the 
c onsum er as a means of proAt for the producer . The 
producer mnsL of course, be profvided for; as must the 
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sohfier, artist, physician; but sdf-bterest is not the ob- 
ject 9t the work. 

In the production of riioes, again, the object should 
be a constant improvement b material, shape, wearing 
quality, and general utility and beauty. Deliberately to 
change the riiape and siae^ the proportion and make of 
human footwear, merdy to cater to low tastes, is the 
degrading "^ potrboiler " ; the prostituting of a sodal 
function to a private end. 

All forms of cheap and dishonest production, rf 
Adulteration, of an artiHrially forced market, are di-^^ 
rectiy traceable to our Want theory; to our per- 
sistent superstition whidi still crudely imagines tiiis 
vast anil intricate world of interservice to be a pri- 
meval forest, where beast and savage hunt for prey. 
The mistake in object degrades the product, and the X 
degraded product degrades the man. Thus our im- 
mense fidd of production is not only chedced b output 
and arrested in distribution, but weakened throu|^ and 
through by adulteration and bad workmanship; with 
evils in result, unending. The natural trend toward 
a wider, fuller, easier, and ever better production, 
ACGompsoiied at every step by growing pride and 
pcywer and pleasure b the producer, is hindered and 
perverted to large degree by our prevalent economic 
fallacies. 

Another conspicuous pobt where our errors touch 
production is seen b the arU espedaUy; the particubry/ 
mistake here bdng b the persistence irf the ego concept ; 
our confusion of sdf-ezpression with social service. 
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Hm foeial eonteioiifiiMif unrecognifed, preieiits itadf to 

our miadi m a huger •df-eoBtdoimieM. 

We hare etUn wondered at the inordinate teUali- 
DCM ot nian» compared to which the innocent egoism of 
the beafta it angelic. This tremendous range and depth 
ot seUUuMts b because of that essential enlargement of 
self whidi comes with socialisation — the indiridual of a 
giTensodetjisthatsocietj— feebitasa*'self.*' The 
Romany to the Hmits of his capadt j, is Rome. The so- 
cialised individual carries in him the enlargement of 
Us society. He has a wider soul, perf orce» that b our 
human quality. Thb larger self, a thing franklj es- 
sential to social existence, enaUing the individual to / 
so tUnk, fed, and act with and for his societ j, comes ^ 
into action long before it is recognised b j the *^ local 
oAee ** — the mind of the indiridual. Hie mind has to 
learn its own contents as wdl as its outside euTironment 
Our tracKtional labelling of those contents is no more 
correct than our primitiTe misconceptions of geography 
or phjsacs. 

What we personallj caU a quality does not affect its 
nature^ but does affect our own consdous behariour. 
The abiUtj we displaj to mistake and miscall our own 
qualities and those of other people, is apparently im- 
measurable. 80 we feel thb sodal soul, thb larger 
aliftncM; a power of caring for millions, of wanting 
for mJIKows, and of doing for millions; and, dnce wo 
oursdfes fed it in oursdres, we call it sdf-consdouf 
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A maat joiUng * reg u ne nt of old and splendid f am% 
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comes to fed and act strongij from the regimental 
consdousness. He feeb it with hb own mental ma- 
chinerj; but it is not an enlargement of hb personal 
sdf-consdottsness — that b forerer limited to hb per- 
sonalitj. This larger self — sodetj, and its accompany- 
ing sodal consciousness — ^we calrolj appropriate as a 
personal quality, and proceed to act on it. Haring the 
capadtj to think, feel, act for a thousand, we proceed 
to think, fed, and act a thousand times more for our- 
sdves. Therefore we are naturallj appalled at the 
limitlessness of ^ human selfishness.** 

The whole mistake b natural enough — ^the consdous 
mind alwajs lagging behind our unconscious growth ; ) 
but to-daj the sodal consdousness b finallj f ordng ; 
itsdf on the perception of the individual; and that ' 
which we have called selfishness, and which is reallj , 
sodalness misused, will be lifted from dee to virtue as 
we re-name it Once properlj recognised, we have quite 
ability enough to measure tiie man who uses a public 
power for a private end; to measure and condemn. 
But while this misconception still eiists we have a minor 
confusion as to ** self-expression ^ and ^ sodal service.**' 
The artist feeb this more perhaps than other 
workers. He feeb it because hb feelings are more 
prominent, and more often handled, than those of the 
workman in the more mechanical trades. A man maj 
make tremendous engines or run them ; and never ** feel 
himsdf work ** so mudi as the maker of very incon- 
siderable poems. Thb b because the poet b so highly 
sodalised a product His power to be a poet b a 
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What be fedt is the heiurt of hit people^ 
and be, poor manl thinks it is his own. He thinks 
his heart is far nore exqnisitdj sensitire than theirs, 
whereas it is their hearU be is feeling! His capadtj 
for pam and for {deasore is their capadtj; it is greater 
because be is more people, or at least b the specialised 
point of sensation and expression for won people. 

"^ Let me write the songs of a peof^ and let who 
win make their laws.'* 

The songs of a people — not his songs forced down 
opon them, but their songs forced up through him. 
~The proof of a poet shall be stemlj deferred antil 
his coontrj absorbs him as affectionatelj as be has 
absorbed if* 

Artists, of an men, are most exquisitdj specialised 
to the social senrice. Their work, of att men's, is least 
Yahiabk to themsdres, most Tahiable to others. Thej 
are absdatd j for other people to so extreme a degree 
as nearlj ahrays to warp and injure their personal 
i^tiotts, eren under the fairest conditions* Thej 
must do the work for which thej are buOt, cost what it 
maj, and this compelling power, this insistent force 
from withm which wiU out through whatever medmm 
b at hand, this thej can '^edf-expression'^l An 
artist, thej saj, must not consider social senrice b the 
least; he must express himsdf. 

It b a toie recognition of the kind of work be must 
do; he must faideed express that which b good fai him 
quite regardless of whether the people around him want 
U or not; i^ paj him for it or not; wfll kffl him for 
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it or not. But that unfaltering expression i$ hb social 
senrice, hb true function, what he was built for. And 
it b not ''himself'' that he b expressing, it b ''tiiem- 
sdf ." He is, of that people and that time, a voice, 
an eje, an ear, a hand to do. HoUand made the Dutch 
painters, not thej HoUand. Thej in return in their 
accomplished work made HoUand Hollander, so to 
speak, but the lives of manj generations of Dutchmen 
and Dutchwomen went to form those painters first 

Tliere b no necessarj conflict between the two con- 
ceptions of the artist's dutj — to express himsdf, or 
to senresodetj— as far as the special performance goes: 
but the misconception carries wide error and evil with 
it none the less. It makes the artist morbid in what be 
fancies a vast sdf-consdousness, whereas he might, 
remain as free and unassuming personaUj as anj chUd, 
once he recognised that it was not he who was doing 
aU thb, but thej. It would save him too from the com- 
mon mbtake of appljing hb splendid range of social 
sensitiveness to his own personal affairs as be too com- 
monljdoes. Had Carljle, for instance, seen trulj what 
was the nature of hb ]rface and power, he would have 
been less hau^t j and less irritable — also less lonelj. 

The individual must needs suffer under the isolation 
of hb strange over d evel o pment, unless be b able to 
detach himsdf from it, and be a person among other 
persons fredj. The power to separate the man from 
the oflice^ to come down from the throne and plaj baU, 
is a healthj one. On the other band, mudi true artis- 
tic service b lost to the worid through thb misconcep- 
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tkm about ^ felf-cxpfeMioii ** when the power ii not 
orerwhelminglj great, and the indiriduak are strong 
m their lense of duty at they see it This is esperiall^ 
true among women. To such, the inner impulse demand- 
ing expression is considered ** selfish,** and a thing to 
resist; and their energies are forced into other lines be- 
cause thereby they imagine they are best sernng. If 
they recognised this inward propulsion as the call for 



social expression — not selTs — it would stand diifer- 
"^ently in their scale of duty 

A question rises here of large importance, and not 
easy of answer. Sui^kmc the social expression actuat- 
ing the individual be a bad one— visibly a bad one — re- 
sultant from wrong conditions and tending to pro- 
mote others as wrong — should such a tendency be fol- 
lowed? Is that the social service? How far may the in- 
dividual judgment give chedc to such social tendency? 

ASf for instance, certain wrong economic conditions, 
say in France, before the Revolution, tended to produce 
many social phenomena, induding a tendency to de- 
based literature and art. Should the artist, in such 
case, say to himself, ** Why, dear me ! This is a vicious 
and reactionary social impulse. I am out-Hcroding 
Herod t his stulT shows how bad we have been, and 
doesn't hdp us to be any better. Now I will not in- 
dulge my inclination to paint these torture-chamber 
scenes, or these subtle indecencies. I like to — but what 
of that? It is a social tendency, but society is not al- 
ways right, die goes badiward and sideways by spdk; 
it wiU not dp her any good to let^out this stuiT. N09 
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rn choke it off, and, if I canH paint better things, Pll 
take to pottery or weaving.'* 

Whether this is best, or whether it is the artist's duty 
humbly to voice that which is in him — saying, ^ Well, 
this is the way you feel, is it? Better let it out then. 
Perhaps you'll change quidccr if you «r# your badness," 
this is a very large question. 

Perhaps the truly morbid and vicious tendencies, thus -^; 
recognised by the artist, would cause him as much shame f 
as if he had unfortunately inherited some scrofulous 
disease, and he would be unable to proceed. This, at 
least, should be held steadily in mind, that human work / 
is not mere expreaion^ of self or of society, but is 
irantwMwm^ and therefore to be watched. 

. If speech were merely a relief to one's own feelings, 
poured forth into empty air and earless waste places, 
then foulness and profanity would be merely indicatioiis 
of how the speaker felt, and hurt no one. But where 
speech goes to other ears, it must be measured, not 
merely by the speaker's emotions, but by theirs. So the^ 
artist is not merdy an unconscious spring bubbling over 
with fair water, or foul, according to its hidden sources, 
but is a conduit, taking the water io something as well 
as from something. And as a conscious intelligence 
bound to act ^ up to his lights," if he judges the water 
to be bad in its effects, he has no right to convey it to 
others. This would leave an easy alternative to thc^ 
artist. Let him, if he mutU write his decadent litera* 
ture, paint his decadent pictures ; and then, having so re- 
lieved himself of these foul secretions,- let him decently 
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defiro J the pfoduet, lert it prore contagimit. Some 
friend, haTing ieen, would saj compawionatel j— ^ Peor 
Jonesl He h«i to write about so much of it III a yewr— 
he cannot help it, U is better to come out, I euppoM. 
But donH look at if youknew-he ie rerj tenriUTe 

In a more advanced ciriliMttion we maj hare PuWio 
Health ordinances as to these expressions, like the signs 
In our street cars. The assumption of the artist that 
his form of production is bejond all social responsi- 
biUtj or control, that ••there b no ethics in art,** is a 
▼ery interesting insUnce of the ego concept ai its most 

insane height 
If ew there was a «* social function,** It IS art As 

a drilisation advances, there is more and more develop- 
ment of art; as we look back along the path of social 
progress, there U less and less of it In iU inception it 
was more or less common to all workers, a little of it; 
as it grew, it demanded more wholly the woik of a 
whole life. No ultra-specialised social servant is more 
removed from self-support than the artist, whose worit 
is of no funtest possible use to him as an mdividual. 
He must absohitely depend on the advanced society 
which made him, which feeds, clothes, shelters, and de- 
fends Mm, and whose highest needs » is his duty to 



Higlier than kings or capUins, higher even than the | 

giant producers and distributers of wealth, comes this ^ 

deBcate, sensitive, exquisitely specialised organ of so- • 
dety. Pot true serrice he deserves M the lov^ and 
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honour society can give^ as well as the support due all 
of us — nothing can overestimate his value. For true 
serrice, — but what serrice does he give? 

The more highly developed the organ, the more open 
to disease. No feature in human production is marked 
with worse dcprarity than is found in art. Because of 
the extreme pleasure found in the transmission of hb pe- 
culiar power, because of the special sensitiveness involved 
in his form of service, we too often find the artist sunken 
in a sublimated selfishness and arrogant to a degree 
beyond comparison. It is as though an eye should 
plume itself loftily on its power of sight ** You poor, 
blind body I You cannot see, but I can ! I only can see, 
and I like to see. It gives me pleasure. I will see only 
what gives me pleasure. It is my pleasure to see things 
pink — all things pink. And round — all things are 
round.** The poor blind body cannot deny that things 
are pink — ^if the eyes say so; but it has hands at least, 
to tdl it that some things are flat and others riiarp; so 
it works on, sadly misled by its servant 

And if we reason with the servant, saying: ** Are you 
so sure that things are pink? It does not seem reason- 
able — it does not seem right,** — ^the servant loftily and 
unapproachably replies: ^The Eye does not reason! 
There is no right or wrong to the Eye! I am an Eye, 
and I see as I like. If you differ with me, go Mind I ** 

When we recognise production as a social process, for 
the social good, all work will change its standard of 
measurement The worker, artist or scientist, in- 
ventor or teadier, must often differ with the purchas- 
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ing public; must modify hit work hj his own reMon and 
comcieiicey not by that of the other people; but the pur- 
pose to which he modifiet it 10 social senriee. It may cost 
him his life at the time: he may hare to set himself and 
his views against those of the past and present; but he 
diould do so with unfaltering derotion to what he be- 
lieres the sadal good; not in this lunatic position that 
he and his work are unique in the unirerse — that he 
owes no responsibility to anything — ^that ^ art is for 
arfs sake.'' 

When we are alire to the nature of our social proc- 
esses, when we see that production is both duty and 
pleasure, personal good and social advantage^ we 
shall bend our tremendous powers to devdop and edu- 
cate the productive energy in all our diikbren, and pro- 
tids the best conditions for its free < 
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Suwimarp 

DiitramiUm the flM of moii iocUd dUorden. Ad- 
vcniagei of Diiitibuiion. Pkifsieal Avemie$ of Ditlri- 
buiUm, Meehankal means of DUiribution. Socud 
nourUhmeni flowing around the woHd. EvUi of local 
prodmciUm and comumpikm. Social imtincis de- 
veloped by commom iniere$i$. Love re$U on eervice. 
International dependence meam intematUnud peace*. 
Long circuity wide boie, give$ room for larger develop* 
ment. Present $y$tem of DUtr^hntian does not propeAjf 
*^PV^9 ^Ar woM. Mjfiterioui coagnlationt, Falee 
concepts again. Ego concept. Want theory. Work* 
ing and eatings wkkh comee ftrttt Parent not compe* 
tent to provide for chUd in eocietff. Social parentage. 
Pnblic education. Making and taking. How to eupplff 
social energy. Pajf concept. Patent failure im appU* 
cation. SeUing kerosene as a social service. No true 
relation between work and pajf. Pajf idea wrong. 
Nourishment firsts work after. Heirloowu in our heads. 
The Bear. Competition and survival not useful among 
our vital organs. Our improvement mutual^ coOectivet 
organic. How to raise the productive value of sodetjf. 
No ratio between want and work. Reductio ad «b- 
sdrdum of Want theory. Not ** pajr/* 611I inoestment. 
A wum*s soork is his payment to society for value re* 
ceived. Slave labour could not conceive of wage labour; 
wage labour faHs to conceive of free labour. The 
normal ** incentive ** is pressure of social energy. See 
effect of false concepts on distribution of Wfheat. How 
it should be. Real ** business sense ** for society. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

Whiv we come to the subject of Dittributioii, we are 
facing what maj be called the maiB fidd of our social 
disorders. Under this head, and that of the next cha|^ 
ter, Consiunptiony cone all questions of property rights» 
with the vast structures of the ciril law ensuing; the 
whole monej question — ^laboriouslj complex; the de- 
mands of Uie labour movement; the protests of the 
^leisure dass^ — ^we are on the great battlefield of 
Qiodem thought. 

Let us approadi it simply and naturally along the 
lines laid down in preceding diapters. 

Distribution is a natural .corollary of production* 
Society produces through its individual members in 
erer-growing surplus, and must distribute that surplus 
among its members to the best social advantage. What 
that advantage is needs no abstruse exposition; it is 
simply to have all the members of soriety supplied with , 
what they need in order that they may so continue to ' 
serve sodety. 

As sorial functions devdop, the rate of production in- 
creases, as wdl as the rdative distance of the con- 
sumers; and with them increases the necessity for an 
ever wider, swifter, and easier distribution of product. 
The drculation of our sodal supplies is as essential to 
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•odal growth m the drcuhtion of blood it to the 
growth of the body. This it teen plainlj in the conne 
ofhittory. In the earlictt timet the joung cirilitationt 
depend on great waterways for their life and protperitj 
at the eatiett means of transportation ; and water trant- 
portation remaint one of our mott important avenuet 
of dittribution. But teacoatt and rirer bank were not 
enough for ut, land transportation must defdop too, 
and it hat done to, wonderfully. 

At flrtt the mcrthcr-of-all-induttriet, the tavage 
woman, wat the only beatt of burden. Then ttrmger 
animalt were pretted into the tenrice, and readied their 
height of utefulnett in the age of cararan tralBc. The 
drag, the tied, and «nal triumph— the wheel, were in- 
Yented, and the world rolled on more and more twif tly. 
With the wheel grew the road, and drilitation leaped 
forward. The road became a railroad, tirdett mechani- 
cal forcet tupeneded the quadruped, and the dbtribu- 
tion of todal produeU to-day it truly marrellout. 

The goods of the round world are gathered into local 
distributing centres, carried acrott continent and ocean, 
and tcattered in tiny parcdt to the miHiont upon mil- 
Hont of remote contumert. Eadi tection contributet iU 
particular wealth. The ice goet touth, the orangct go 
north, the coffee goet wett, the tobacco goet eatt, the 
manufacturet go ererywherc. 

If we could watch a littte globe m acUon and tee the 
coal pouring dowly* up out of little holet, and flowing 
off b bUiA ttreaki acrott land and tea; the oQ going 
with it, bui farther and fatter; the wheat yellowing 
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. whde prorinces, heaped up in golden mountaint, carried 
off in thick yellow ttreamt in tnun-loadt and thip- 
loadt; the glorct of France on the handt of Americans, 
the toob of Araericant in the handt of Rustiant; the 
whole flux and twing of our todal drculation wherein 
one man*t life it fed and ttrengtheiped by the fruit of 
thoutandt of far-bom fordgnert, — if we oouM get thit 
deariy in mind, the organic rektion of todety would be 
plainer. 

On what line of race-adrantage hat thit tremendout 
evohition come to pattf Why dittribute to widely? 
Why it it not better to produce and contume kKally, 
each man for himtdf, at Tolttoi would hare utf 

The adrantage it eatily demonttrated if we accept 
th^ working plan of organic erolution. If the derdop- 
ment of Society it in the uniTertal line of march ; if it is, 
if not an ** object,** at least an observed tendency, for 
the loose scarce-human proto-sodal stuff to more on 
steadily toward an always-increadng degree of common 
intdligence, common activity, common eigoyment, com- 
mon peace, and power, and lore^ — ^then every process 
whidi promotes this movement is advantageous. 

Since the devebpment of a todety requiret common 
temce, and that common tervice requiret for ite wite 
direction a common contdoutnett, therefore every modi- . 
flcation of human activity which developt common con- 
tdoutnett it advantageout. Since the line of advance 
in todalitation it from a ttate of tdf-tupporting indi-^ 
vidnalitm toward a ttate of collectively tuf^rting to-' 
dalitm, therefore every extention of our economic proe^ 
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CMCt along that line it adraniageont. Self-support de- 
▼4opf only egoim. Mutual support derelops mutu- 
aHsm. Tlie more general the base of our maintenance, 
the more general our adrance toward omniiwn— toward 
that degree of eommon consciousncst which thaD best 
protect, supply, and derdop ereryone. 

When eadi man took care of himsdf , he had no in- 
terest in, or lore for his neighbour; when their smaD 
** spheres of influence ** toudied, there was a combat 
In suA conditions no Society was possible. When small 
communities or large are sdf-supporting, they hare no 
interest b, or Iotc for eadi other ; this sUge of derelop- 
mentisthesUgeof war. Their •* spheres of influence •• 
toudi, and there is combat. When the economic proc- 
esses of the world are in common — and they are already 
begfaming to be so— we hare the sure basis for common i 
consciousness, for international peace, and all high de- 
vdopment; only hindered by the presenred ghosts of 
premus national, local, and personal •• sUtes of mind.^^ 

Tliat mutual lore whidi Tolstoi and his kind would 
see established depends primarily on the widest ezten- 
/non of our common interest, the widest distribution of 
our specialised production. The law of organic ad- 
Tantage in sudi relation is dear. Sdf-support is a 
tery short range of life. Any trifling accident may 
break the drcuit, and the indiridual is lost The wider 
the dieuit of £stribution the safer the component in- 
dividual. Widi the unirersal insurance of Society's 
whole woiking bai^, there is the largest wealth possible; « 
the largest\saf ety, the smallest risk from any source. 
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There is also, still more importantly, a gain in de* 
▼el<qmient. 

In a large wdl-running organism there is room for 
rest, for the accumulating of energy to apply to special 
needs. Too prolonged disuse will ultimately diminate 
the neglected part, to be sure ; but for the time bdng, a 
well-organised society can support in idleness those 
whose service is no less Taluable for being intermittent 
and irregular. The basic ^ vital organs ** work all the 
time. The later ** spedal organs ** not only may but ^ 
must rest Our ** spedal senses,** our delicate nervous 
system, the dominating brain, are easily injured by use 
which is perfectly normal to heart or lung. By wide, 
distribution sodety is enabled to support all its parts,' 
whether active or passive, and so preserve a greater sumi 
of usefulness. We approximate the same idea in any 
mutual benefit or insurance society. 

It is to broaden the base of supplies and extend the 
time of payment — a sort of physical credit system. A 
society where the widest possible range of produc- 
tivity is maintained, with the largest margin for emer- 
gendes, is richer and stronger than one which has ** all 
its eggs in one basket.** So the underiying laws of 
sodal advantage have worked upon the human race, de- 
vdoping transportation facilities, physical, mechanical, 
and psychical (meaning here those purely mental agree- 
ments and hypotheses by which we fadlitate commerce), 
until we have a system of distribution which would seem, 
at first right, quite equal to the needs of the world. 

But wdl we know that it is not I Bitteriy and deeply 
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we knoir that it it not. Some malign force if working at 
croM-porpofct to dog and chedc and divert this social 
drcolation, and produce the morbid conditions we know 
so wdl — ^the congestion of supplies in some quartersi 
with the ensuing train of social diseases, and the lack 
of supplies fai other quarters, with another train of dis- 
eases consequent. 

If there is one conspicuous fact in social economics, 
it is this peculiar perrersion of our dbtribution system. 
Those streams of coal and wheat and oil are mjste- 
riouslj diedced at Tarious points, thej accumulate 
where they are not wanted, they filter, slow and scant, in 
insuflfeient driblets where there is most need. They are 
violently pumped out in sudden jerks, they sullenly re- 
treat and coagulate for long, slow periods. What is it 
that ails our all-important processes of dbtribution? 
Merdy the human mind. Only our superstitions. 
Simply the action of false concepts upon conduct again, 
our M enemies, the Ego concept and the Want theory, 
gaining headway m these vast currents of modem in- 
dustry, and doing in large conspicuous ways the same 
eril they always did, less visibly. From the very begin- 
ning, the men through whom these great processes must 
needs be carried on, have been labouring under a delu- 
sion. Iliey supposed that all this commerce and ex- 
change was due to thdr individual exertions, and that 
the purpose of it all was to pap ikem. Better proof of 
the dastic capadty of the human brain could hardly be 

That a niM carrying a padc on his back should say, 
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•* I do it,** is natural; that he should still say, <« I do 
it,** when he puts the pack upon a mule and drives the 
beast unwillingly along, is stiU natural. But that this 
•• I *• should swell and swdl from mule train to train of 
cars, from canoe to KaU€r WOhdm der 6ro$$e, is 
marvellous. Now that such a myriad ** we ** do all this 
work for such a myriad •« us,** it would seem as if the 
various component •* I»s •• might have been lost in the 
shufle before now. Not a bit 

Acting under the Ego concept, with a sense of jus- 
tice and of ownership dating from the Ego period, we 
have arduously bent our minds to the development of a 
system of laws more daboratcly ramified than the twigs 
of a tree; to follow and preserve the individual rights / 
alpng every broadening branch of social growth. Gov- 
erned by the Want theory and its derivatives, we have 
planted an arbitrary system of inter-individual ex- 
diange, like a set of interiocking toll-gates, along every 
inch of these great roads of progress. 

Let us analyse again this group of aUied errors, the 
Want theory. *• Work is an expenditure of energy 
by an individual man whereby to obUin something for 
the gratification of his wants.** This rests on the as- 
sumption that what the man needs to gratify his want*^ 
wto be had only by his working. As we know that he 
does not himself manufacture the articles needed to 
gratify his wants, but that these artides aU and several 
are made by other people; we assume further that each ^ 
man owns what he makes, and will not give it up to 
•nother without vahie recdved— <«If a man will not 
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work, neither shAll he eat.** And at the rapplict of the 
world are aftumed to belong to the existing inhabitants 
in prirate ownership, each newcomer, unless inheriting 
a share in the priTatelj owned world, is expected to 
** work ** before he reoeires anything. 

Confronted bj the glaring fact that a new human 
creature cannot work before he receires anything, but 
most be supplied with many social products for many 
years before he can produce in return, we then fall back 
on the parent and say, ** the new human being shall 
receive nothing from Society except so mudi as his 
father is aUe to earn,** i. 0^ pay for in work. That 
system of supplying the young by the unaided actirities 
of the parent, which we And among animals, we assume 
to be the best for the human race, and so the final dis- 
tribution of social products is filtered through, not the 
consuming capacity, but the ** earning** capacity of 
indiriduals. 

If the man with ten diildren is but a low-grade work- 
man, his earning capacity being but $1.60 a day at our 
rating, hb diildren receire from Sodety less than fif- 
teen cents* worth of supplies eadi. Tlidr consuming 
capacity is naturally mudi greater, but under our as- 
sumption that the father represents the family as an 
economic unit, and that the f amfly shall be restricted 
in co nsumpt ion within his power of production, the 
children are thus su^ilied with the equiraknt of one- 
tenth an indTidnaPs output: 

In some ways we have recogpised the misdiierous 
remdts of this method of Astribution, and ha^e begun 
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to supply some of the necessities of life on a wiser 
phn, as in our system of public education, where we 
frankly reverse the position. Wfe therdn say: ** Chil- 
dren are members of Society. The maintenance and 
progress of Society require that its members be edu- 
cated to some degree. This degree of common educa- 
tion the individual earning power of the parent cannot 
provide, but the collective funds of the community can.** 
So we publicly distribute education, and even enforce 
it — or try to— on the clear ground that the output of 
the future dtixen depends on his income in youth, and 
that Sodety cannot afford to leave that income to be 
measured by a fraction of a low-grade worker's output 
Some strictly logical and scientific-minded thinkers do 
indeed object to this free public education, maintaining 
that Aince effort is only made to satisfy wanU, there- 
fore, if you satisfy any of man*s wants, you decrease 
by so much his efforU, you lower the output of Society. 
The advocates of free public education, though still 
dinging to thdr idok in other departments of life, 
maintain that education is a different matter, and point 
with honest pride to the results, showing that a publidy 
educated community does produce more and behave 
better than one wherdn each man must provide as he 
can for his children. But in spiU of this patent proof 
they still refuse to fairly admit the new prindple in- 
volved, and to fairly give up their fallacious old one. 

The Want theory assumes that a man has a supply 
of energy which he may or may not disdiarge, but that 
he win not disdiarge it unless forced to by necessity. 
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If joo supply hit nw* he will discharge no energy 
whatever, be wiU not work. This does apply, fairly 
tttov^ to an animals effort to take things, but does 
Mt apply to nian*s effort to make things. The fact is 
that a man has energy according to (a) his physical 
wdl-beuig, and (b) his access to social stimulus; and 
that, having it, he must discharge it or suffer in the 
forced retention. The practical question before exist- 

^ying Society is how to supply the most energy to its 
Bonbers and direct it to the most use. 

In free education we do supply the young sodd 
factor with both energy and direction, so that he jgrows 
up better aWe to work and to work rightly than if left 
to the degrading influence of this pitiful theory, that 
the way to make a man work is not to give him anything 
until he does. 

The real process of distribution is to circulate our 
•tores of social nourishment as widely and freely as 

^possible, that we may be always more and more aWe to 
work. We are quite consistent in this Pay theory of 
Mfs. We carry it out tirtn in regulating the amount 
of our payment We hold that not only shaD a man 
have nothing unless he works, but that he shaD in no 
case have more than the equivalent of his work, that 
M person shall receive anything unless he has ^ earned •• 
H, given a full equivalent. We are forced to admit 
Oat b the life about us this principle is a conspicuous 
faihiot we see those who work the most getting the 
least $ we see those who have the most woiking the least ; 
Md wt sedi to explain this anomaly by a modifleation 
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of the Pay^ concept to this effect: that a man should 
be paid not only in regard to the amount, but to the 
Talue of his work. 

With this idea we thought we had reached the height 
of justice, yet we are forced to admit that this does 
not serve, either: that the men who do the most valuable 
work for Society are precisely those least paid, some- 
times most punished, and that the men receiving the 
largest rewards are often the most ordinary func- 
tionaries and sometimes rascals. Does anyone presume 
to claim that scNing kerosene oil is so precious a service 
to Society that the head pedlar should have more money 
than anybody on earth? Is the maker of steel rails or 
huge cannon a nobler servant than tlie maker of bread 
or the teadier of diildren? All these are forms of 
social serrice truly, but are they fairiy paid? The 
facts do not bear out our theory at all, and we only 
attribute it to other malign influences, never dreaming 
that our basic idea is wrong. In sociological law there 
is no relation whatever, either in amount or quality, 
between normal human work and any possible ** pay,** 
any more than there is between the work of an eye and a| 
leg and the amount of blood they get. Normal human 
work is organic action. It is a result of previous good 
received, not an effort to obtain goods withheld. -^ 

That under the system of slave labour a man will 
work under fear of pain is true. That under the sys- 
tem of wage labour a man will work under hope of a 
reward is true. But both these systems are transient, 
iupeffloial, soon outgrown by any live society; neither 
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of them affecU in the kait the underiying organic law 
of human work. Our contciout minds hare not kept 
pooe with toeial growth. We are trying to administer 
the processes of an advanced sodetj on lines of pre- 
Vsodal theories. If anjone seeks to point out these 
gmtt sociological facU, we cry, ••These are Utopian 
dreams, millennial visions; yon are a thousand years 
ahead of your times!** 

Whereas it is we— we, the general puUie, with all 
these hcrediUry heirlooms in our heads in place of 
facts— that are ten thousand years behind them! We 
try to explain and assist the highly derdoped and abso- 
/hitdy interdependent social processes by arguments 
^ from a hmgKiutgrown era of individualism. Theories 
of individual effort, mcentive, reward, competition, 
and ••survival of the attest,** we apply to our own 
organic functions. If they do not fit, so mudi the 
worse for the functions! 

. If we «m individuab, like the beasts, it would all 
hang together wdl enough, thus: Here is a Bear, 
His business is the same old series, maintenance, repro- 
duction, and improvement; to be, to re-be, and to be 
better. AH of these ends he serves by the exercise of 
Ws own personal abnities. These abilities, being jmrrfy 
p^mmd. m only called into exercise by personal wanU 
or impulses. If the Bear found his food on a plate 
Mwt his cave every day he would indeed suffer from 
fatty degeneration; his powers would decay, he would 
I less and less Bear because be did less and less 
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And conversely, if suitable difficulties (not too great) 
intervene between him and his food, he develops the 
faculties to meet the difficulties, and improves. If he 
is not a smart or strong Bear, and cannot get mudi 
for himself and the little Bears, why, let them die; 
better Bears will survive them, and the race improve 
by their absence. If too much survival of the fittest 
left too much food for the survivors, so that they be- 
came less fit, why up would pop others less fit also to 
compete for the food, and thus a beautiful level of 
Bearishness is maintained. This method of evolution 
we see plainly and admire, perhaps unduly, as a •• nat- 
ural law.** All laws are natural. If not natural — they 
are not laws ; we only thought they were. 

The essential difference between us and the Bears is y 
in our organic rdatum. The Bears have no common"^ 
interests, common functions, common good; we have. 
A perfect balance of highly superior Humans, muscular 
and ferocious, with just food supply enough to keep 
up the fighting, and just fighting enough to keep down _ 
the food supply, is scarcely a social ideal. The social 
organism alters the matter completdy. The human 
race improves through production and exdiange of ^ 
products— Work. The work of the human race im- 
proves under laws of organic evolution, of increasing 
specialisation and interdependence. As society ad- 
vances a man profits less and less by what he does tor/^ 
himself, more and more by what others do for him. 

The imp roveme n t of a human being is not in his own 
hands, but in the hands of other human beings. Our 
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line of ncial adrMice it ia tenring one Miother. like any 
other group of organs. This common profit b a com- 
mon product kodt ut to widi to improve that product. 
Tlie product of human beingi it improved bj tuppi jing 

/the needed energy, ttimuhit, diicctioa; bj puiiimg Inio 

I the Mkfidmal in order that we may get out of him the 

I pa J first, the work afterwardt. 

^ TUt rerertet the whole propositioa. It is no longer 
a matter of the individual workman seeking to satisfy 
Us wants A U Bear. It is Society sedcing to raise the 
productive value of iU integers by carefully supplying 
those forces whidi produce more and better -work. 
Quite without knowing it Society does this to a consid- 
erable extent, hence the working value of a member of 
an advanced sodety is greater than that of a member 
of a low society; but because we have not known the 
real laws of human production, we have continued to 
interpivt the whole field of sodal activity in terms of 
individual competition. 

The supply of a man's needs we have tried to limit 
itrictly to his eammg power, refusmg to observe that 
there was no ratio whatever between what a man needs 
and what he can do— unless, indeed, an inverse one. 
The fact that a man, wdl started in lines of work suited 
to him, win produce continuously long after aU his 
iweds are supplied we have tried to account for by 
assuming new needs as the necessary incentives. Noth- 
ing could be clear er- t o our view. If a man works 
only b order to supfdy his needs, then a given man 
who does work .worth a thousand times as mndi as 
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another man's must of course need a thousand timet 
at much. He muit^ becaute there it no other reaton 
for his working. And if the working power of the 
average man sliowt large and general increase, it is 
only to be accounted for by shining ranks of hitherto 
undreamed-of needs, which were evolved to lead him on! 

So the roisnonary, acting on this theory, tries to 
rouse the contented savage to want things, holding that 
attitude to be a productive one; and the economist, 
satisfied with his theory, never looks to see if there is 
any observable connection between want and work, in 
race, class, or individual. In reductio ad abiurimm the 
Want theory comes to this. Man works to supply 
wants. At the act of working does not supply wants, 
this involves another daute; man works to get wealth 
to supply wants. And this, if a. real law of nature, 
involvet tome inevitable connection between the clautet: 
work mutt produce wealth and wealth mutt tupply 
want. Alto, if a real law, there mutt be tome propor- 
tion between thete clautet, the ktt the want the less the 
work, the greater the want the greater the work, with 
the same proportion in the ** wealth ** which is the inter- 
mediate factor understood. 

This would make the proposition: A given amount 
of want urges to an equal amount of work which secures 
the denred wealth; or, Want equals Work and Work 
equab Wealth. 

If this be so we shall find in society those who want / 
the most do the most work, and those who do the most 
work have the most wealth. Poverty would be a healthy 
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•Ule, inentablj deTdofring into wealth. Is this the 
\ tmdtt HanOj. What is the fact? This: that man 
(^^ does the most work who is best aWe to do it, and likes 

t itmost 

The waj to make people work is to make them able 
and willing, strong, ekilful, ambitious, enthusiastic 
When we wish to derelop horses to work more and better 
than prcriotts horses, we do not seek to attain that end 
by cutting off their oats. The power to work comes 
from the energy already supplied, not the hypothetic 
energy of a future reward. 
^ The ** p«y •• comes first; not as payment, but as in- 
wstment A man*s work is his payment to Sodety for 
▼ahie receiTed, and he has to receive it before he can 
return it. The conscious attitude of the worker should 
be that of gratitude, of a proud and lavish return for 
the ridi supply received from infancy; his unconscious 
attitude one of irresistible pressure, discharge of 
energy. Eadi of us owes the worid our best, because 
vto it we are indebted for all we are and have. In per- 
sonal intercourse we all know the difference between 
services done for kive, or from a sense of honourable 
obligation, and services done merdy for pay. We 
know the dignity and honour of the first attitude, the 
■leanness of the second. And yet we prefer to have the 
whde workPs vital processes degraded and minimised 
to the levd of that hireling service, rather than elevated 
and multiplied as the limitless outpouring of riddy 
dsv d o p e d members of society. 
To whidi the Want theorist replies: "< It is not what 
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we prefer, but what is,** to which again I answer— It 
is not The facts of sodology do not bear out the 
Want theory. The true place of that theory is in the 
stage next to primitive slavery. The first compulsion 
to co-ordinate effort was force and fear and pain. 
Only the slave in danger of death could be made to 
woik. The next compulsion to the still unsoeialiscd 
ego was that of hireling self-restraint, of witlilield 
food. Observe that this is a purdy arbitrary and 
Bocioi condition, involving the ownership of that food ^ 
by someone else. Primitive man ate without working 
for many thousands of years, and does yet in many a 
favoured isle. 

He simply picks his food off trees, or hunts and fishes 
for it, even fights for it. But he does not work for it 
at that stage of social evolution, much preferring 
starvation. Later on, being no longer a free agent, 
the food being fordbly detained until he worked, why, 
work he did, under the action of such pressure as he 
could then fed. In that period of evolution when only 
crud slavery made men work, the thou^^ that they 
would ever work in the comparative freedom of the con- 
tract system would have been scouted as wildly visionary 
and Utopian. We can see something of this among 
our own freedmen, members of a much earlier sodal 
status, forcibly incorporated with our advanced body^ 
and failing to respond at once to the same stimuli. 

Under compulsion they worked. Free, and under no 
compulsion save self-interest, they do not work as in- 
dustriously as further advanced races. This does nofe 
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prore that •df-interest is less powerful than compul- 
sion, or that slave labour is better than wage labour, 
but merdj that the negro race is less socialised than 
the Anglo-Saxon. And we, in order to aid in his social 
derdopment, are learning to supply him with the sodal 
stimuli he needs. Wage labour was a useful sUge in 
economic erolution, just as slave labour was, but the 
incentire of self-interest is no more final than that of 
compulsion. 

^ A man will work if you make him, but also, being 

further developed, he will work if you do not make him, 

but morely pay him. A man will work if you pay him, 

but also, being further developed, he will work if you do 

not pay him ; that is, if he is not •* paid •* individually, 

through personal advantage, but collectively, through 

s sodal advantage. We must remember that in the way 

of relating effort to result collective man must ** work 

for his living** as actually as individual. But it is 

jiMr living whidi they work for; the effort and the 

/ result are in common, and to the individual is supplied 

the great organic energy to work with. The normal 

goal to labour for, in a highly sodalised race, is the 

common interest, a far stronger attraction than the 

personal mterest. 

See how our misbeliefs affect the course of a single 
bdustrial process. Here is the wheat crop, for instance, 
one of the workPs most imporUnt producU. The 
human race, collectivdy, produces an enormous amount 
of wheat The same number of workers, without the 
support of a large organised society. Could not produce 
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that crop, or in any way distribute it This amount 
of wheat, produced collectivdy, is for our collective 
consumption. The individual producer raises a large 
surplus beyond his own needs for the sodal needs. The 
line of economic advantage is plain: To produce the 
roost wheat with the least expense of sodal energy, and 
to distribute the most wheat with the least expense of 
sodal energy to the largf>st number of consumers. The 
sodal advantage lies in the food-value of the wheat, in 
the ensuing increase in the productivity of the race. 

Now see how our wrong ideas work against this ad- 
vantage. The individual producer, shutting his eyes 
to the collectivity of the process, considers that he 
«* owns *♦ the wheat, and that he « raised it himsdf .** 
Therefore, instead of facilitating its distribution with 
the least expense of sodal energy, he seeks to obstruct 
it by demanding as much social energy as he can get, — 
1. r., the price, — the first step in the exchange. Of 
course, being largdy isolated, he' does not succeed in 
getting much, and, equally of course, he is at present 
not supplied with his fair share of social energy before- 
hand; but admitting these facts, it remains true that 
his mental attitude is the same as that of the larger 
dealer: he looks on the world's wheat as a source of 
profit to him to any extent that he can reach. 

Then come the great army of transporters. Thanks 
to the high organisation of this sodal function, the 
distribution of the wheat goes on with great fadlity 
and dispatch as far as mechanical convenience is con- 
femed, and, by the concentration of the bunness in a 
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few handif much of the dribbling man-to-man subiimc- 
txNi is MTed; bat alas — the little subtractions of roanj 
small private carriers are onlj exchanged for the enor- 
mous subtractions of the few great public carriers. 

Even at this extremelj developed stage of evolution 
in the social process, even in a business so public as to 
require public grants of land and privilege, and des- 
ignated as ^a common earner,** in the verj face of 
these flaring facts, this weird survival of a remote past, 
this prehistoric Ego, with its Want theory, sits gob- 
bling in the stream of social distribution, like some 
.<finotherium mjsteriouslj preserved to do mischief. 
This Common Carrier, managed by a few men, seriously 
bdieves the distribution of the workPs wheat to be in- 
' tended for the private aggrandisement of the Carrier, 
and sucks from that life-giving stream as large a 
supply of racial nourishment as ** the traflk will bear ** 
—sometimes more I Of course the Carrier must be pro- 
vided with his share of social nutrition m order that he 
nay carry, but why he should claim this vastly dispro- 
portionate amount is not so clear. It is not clear, that 
is, in the light of social laws to-day, but it is dear 
enough as a logical deduction from the antique premisses 
so devoutly believed in. 

Tfie stream of wheat, robbed of mudi of its value, 
pours on and reaches the final stationary points of 
cfistribatioo, and there again the dealers, wholesale and 
retail, imagine that this mass of food was brought 
aerois the w<Nrld foi^ '\ir benefit, and proceed to ex- 
tract from it as mucti as they are able. Thus the food 
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reaches fewer people in smaller quantities, and those 
who get it are obliged to give back a laigc proportion 
of its nourishing power in payment. The circulation 
of the world is very seriously interfered with by this 
morbid action. 

Conceive now for a moment of wheat as a means of •- 
promoting the sodal good Of a Bureau of Agricul- 
ture carefully posting from year to year the amount 
needed in difl^erent localities. Of a Bureau of Trans- 
portation carefully arranging from year to year for 
the most prompt and easy transfer to those localities. 
And of a Bureau of Local Distribution seeing to it that 
the wheat was as promptly and easily spread among the 
consumers. 

That would mean the greatest gain and the least 
waste and expense. That would be business sense on ^ 
the part of the worid. To reduce the outlay of effort 
and increase the income of nourishment, with a com- 
mensurate increase in sodal productivity,— that is the -^ 
Ime of economic advanUgc for the Sodcty of our 
time, as it was in the physical economy of the Individual 
of the Paleolithic Past. 

But this Paleolithic Individual with his pre-Pabso- 
lithic ideas is a great nuisance to-day. 
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XIV: CONSUMPTION (I) 
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Pnvlami propoiUUmi, Atteged $dpkme$$. Social m- 
$imcU oi natural a$ in^vidmal. Root error on Con- 
mmpiion $hown in Heaven, Viopia^ etc. Honour in 
acting. Contentment theory. Lhmi of happineeM in 
getting^ Huuted; in doings unlimited. Pleasure in eatings 
rewult of idea. Effect of thi$ concept on Society. Im^ 
preerion mereljf incentioe to expreuion. Trammitten^ 
not vat$. Collecting mania. Nature of ownership. 
Right of property. Social relations p iyiibfe. — Jlfapr . 
able rights. Law of property rights. Consumption 
means to production. Consumption must precede pro- 
duction. Natural limits of Consumption. Cause of 
excesses. Ill effect of morbid Consumption on pro- 
ducer. Must produce more than consume. Ten houses, 
list of propositions. Existing economic concepts. In- 
fluence of position of women. Women natural pro- 
ducers. Men natural destroyers. Men have monopctised 
production. Women made purely consumers. Women*s 
powerSf confined to famUy^ breed sdfMness. Gen- 
erosity bred outside home. Feminine consumption be- 
come morbid. Vampire. Parasite. Hired matrinumy. 
Woman as excessive consumer cause of ** Society.** 
A disease not a *" function.** ** Society columns,** 
«Mdfeal bulletins. Effect on consumption. 
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XIV 
CONSUMPTION (I) 

Wb have laid down certain propositions in the pre- ^ 
ceding diapters, namely, that men are part of a great 
Social Organism ; that as parts of it they are continually 
supplied with its stimulus and nourishment; that as 
parts of it so nourished and so stimulated, they must 
discharge the swelling current of social energy in social 
action, which is Work ; and that the business of a con- 
scious and intelligent Society is so to produce and dis- 
tribute social wealth as to maintain and increase this 
flood of energy, the discharge of whidi in our highly 
specialised industries is supreme delight Against these 
propositions will be at once erected that common bul- 
wark of ancient superstition, man^s selfishness. We 
generally bdiere, and as generally act on the belief, that 
the individual selfishness of man is sudi that nothing 
would induce him to act for the good of sodety, even 
though that good plainly included himself. 

This theory of our selfishness is not borne out dther 
by the scientific facts of our sodological position or 
the everyday facts of life about us. 

The theory dates from a time when men were still - 
mamly individual animab, when it was true. Bdng 
imbedded in that heavy, slow-going, ancient brain, and 
hammered in by each subsequent generation, it has re- 
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maiiicd with «• anii] io-daj. What we need to realise 
it that •odal development has brought with it other 
feefingi, quite the opposite of selfishness, but equally 
natural, whidi are found in us all in rarjing degree; 
which we see at work about us, and yet whidi we refuse 
to admit into our ** minds ** as facts. On the contrary, 
we sturdily maintain in our minds the false ideas and 
act upon them, working much evil thereby. 

The organic connection of human beings develops 
among them those social instincts whidi are necessary 
^ to promote their common good, a class which we, seeing 
their pre-eminent value, have classed as ** virtues,** call- 
ing the disproportionate action of more primitive indi- 
vidual instincts ** vices.** Neither term is true. Ego- 
ism was a virtue in the individual status; altruism, or 
rather, omniism, is a virtue in the sodal status; both 
are natural. Our misinterpretation and false naming 
^have prevented our easy assumption of the new qualities, 
that is all, the past concept being more potent to our 
minds than the present fact. 

Among the group of root errors still retarding our 
development, none is more mischievous than that wherrin 
we assume pleasure to lie mainly in impression rather 
than expression. We believe that what we get makes 
us happy rather than what we do, and therefore con- 
sider our doing as a means of getting. Perhaps this 
idea antedates even the Want theory; but it is need- 
less to grope too critically among the errors of the 
remote past^ they are all dd enough. 

Tho utmost extreme of this eariy error of ours is 
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found in our general sdieme of Heaven or even of an 
earthly Utopia. When we give free rein to fancy in 
seeking to portray happiness we arrange that an 
individual may have everything he wanU, and be 
provided with some eternal mirade in the way of ap- 
petite, it is to be hoped, that he may keep on want- 
ing it! 

The Happy Hunting Grounds of our American 
savages and the old Nome WaBialla had some action in 
them, probably because the savage believers knew of 
no other way to procure food save by hunting for it. 
With the red man and the brawny slayer of Scan- 
dinavia, action was so intimately connected with gratifi- 
cation and with honour that thdr future sUte had 
something doing as well as eternal banqueting. But 
observe the more sophisticated Mohammedan Paradise, 
with its ecstatic debauchery, and our own Hebrew 
Heaven, with its music and jewdry and the chorused 
adoration of an orienUl court,:— no action is predi- 
cated of these, save that necessary to get there. We 
postulate rest, peace, plenty, ridi and beauUful sur- 
roundings, thmgs to have for eternal joy, not things 

to do. 

Some of our seers and philosophers have often per- 
cdved the fallacy of this belief, and have preached in 
various voices to the effect that man should •* Art wdl 
his part— there all the honour lies.** 

Moreover, most of us prartically find that there is 
mote pleasure in doing what we are best fitted for than 
ill having anything whatever; but stiU the dominant 
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goferniiig theory of humanitj holds that a omui's real 
badacM it to get tudi and foch good and that ** he won't 
be happj tiO he geU it**! I heard thk theorj wdl 
tipifned in patting by two men in the ttreet recently ; 
wdl-dretted» important-looking, dderly men: 

^ Yet,** taid one of them, thaking a handtome cane, 
^'they get their money all over the world and come here 
to tpend it, to lire! ** 

A better ezprettion of thit dominant belief it would 
be hard to Aid. The immente world-wide actiritiet of 
the bntinett men aOiided to were defined merely at ^ get- 
ting money,** and the tpending of that money, the ob- 
taining all manner of materialt for contumption, wat 
defined mm ^ living.** Acting under thit belief we tee 
the majority of mankind uting continual effort to get 
thingt for themtelvet and their familiet, and, when the 
thingt they detired are attained, yet no retultant tatit- 
faction followt, they merely trantfer the ideal and tedc 
to get more, other, and different thingt. Againtt thit 
tenden^ a minor line of philoM^hy hat been lereUed, 
preaching contentment, but thit philotophy it ttill on 
the wrong batit, for it it ttill the ihingi we are told 
to be contented with — thote we have inttead of thote 
we have not, that*t all. 
/" In practical truth the happinett of man in what he 
gfU it limited, extremely limited, but the happinett of 
man in what he doet it unlimited. The receiTing 
capacity of oar nerroot tyttem it toon ezhantted, but 
the ditcharging capacity hat no limit but that of 
^Batural periodt of rett. The pleature in ezprettion 
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increatet with ute, the pkature in unprcttion decreatet 
with ute. 

It it interetting, pathetic, and abturd, to tee the 
tpatmodic contortion of nature under the effort to 
enjoy having thingt. We enjoy food, naturally. The 
ute of food it, plainly, to enable ut to do things, and if 
we do enough we alwayt enjoy food. But the foolith 
person ignoret doing thingt and teekt to enjoy food at 
an end in ittelf. The enjoyment toon palling, and even 
decreating at the natural appetite decreatet, the foolith 
perton then puthes on in a line of artificial enhance* 
mentt of thit natural function, bringing in an elaborate 
convocation of other tcntet, with variout luxurict and 
artt, to at to prolong and increate hit enjoyment. The 
enjoyment receding vaguely before him, he addt eccen- 
tridtiet to hit luzuriet, runt the gamut of elaborate 
changet, and playt Hob with hit internal organt, all 
in the persistent endeavour to hold on to the enjoyment 
of eating. 

In this particular field of enjoyment no animal alive 
has attained such subtle, exquisite, and fong-drawn pain 
as we have adiieved withal. Our array of alimentary 
diseases is really instructive, yet does not seem really to 
instruct us. We still persist in putting the cart before 
the horse and looking for pleasure in what we get. In ) 
the field of economic action, this fallacy exerts- a con- 
stant evil influence not only by diedcing the output, but 
by degrading and distorting that output to suit the 
growing vitiation of taste whidi always retuUt from 
this belief. 
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The goTcrning concepts of any society at any period 
Und ineritably to such And such results, but their effect 
is modMed by mternction and by many external circum- 
stances. As the society groirs and circumstances change 
we may see one and another root-thought working to its 
spedal result; chedced by this, modified by that, but 
always tending to its own end. So this one thought, 
acting with all our others, right and wrong, may be 
. followed in the erer-present social tendency to luxury 
^ and excess. 

If you believe that happiness lies in the impressions 
you receive, you naturally modify your action to the 
purpose of securing the desired impression. Seeing the 
hnpressions fail to produce the expected happiness, but 
still bdiering in the theory, you simply strive to secure 
further impressions. Finding, as jaded emperors have 
found, that to have everything in the world you want 
does not make you happy, you still hold on to the 
theory and merely sigh for new worlds to conquer; or, 
if your religion is also built on this theory, look for- 
ward to an eternity of having things to make you 
happy. 

The demand for happiness is perfectly healthy and 
right, but we are mistaken as to the means. Every 
po8sa>le impression receivable by the human sensorium 
Is merely an incentive to oppreaion. We are trans- 
■utters of energy, not vats for storage. Our eapacity 
for storage is met^dy to give us wider and longer range 
bk our disdiarge. The living force of the Universe is 
poslifaig through man, and as that f oroe is greater than 
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he, so is the joy of doing greater than the joy of 
having. ^ It is more blessed to give than to receive.** 
Ot counet 

Let us study some of the practical results of this 
false concept of ours. One of the most cxquisitdy 
sublimated extremes of its action is seen in our dis- 
tinctively human practice of what is called **colkct- 
ing.** It is bewildering at first. That a squirrel 
should collect nuts, and, on the same line, that Pharaoh 
should collect wheat, or that the housewife should col- 
lect food in advance, is all ** natural.** That anyone 
should collect that ** greatest common denominator,** 
money, is the same tendency as above. But that a 
human creature should collect a vast supply of objects 
which he does not use, never intends to use, and could 
not use if he wanted to, is truly remarkable. 

The objects may be of use to other people — if they 
had them — as in innumerable pieces of china, but of 
no use to him ; or they may be of no use to anybody, like 
defaced postage-stamps— but that does not affect the 
collecting instinct. This depraved appetite, seeking to^ 
acquire for personal ** ownership ** without even the 
excuse of consumption, frankly waiving the pleasure 
of using the things and affixing that pleasure solely to 
the getting and having of them, is as morbid a process, 
as could well be imagined. It is ^ the mania for own^ 
ing things ** in full delirium. 

What is the normal law of ownership? It is simple, 
like all natural laws. 

Sodal processes are served through the social body. 
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through • gttmt number of detached mediMiical ttme- 
turet. The todal functionaries, in order to carry on 
their functioniy must haye a certain extra-physical 
enrironment* The family and the individuals therein 
must have homes, the body must hare its clothes, the 
worker of all sorts must hare his tools, his shop, all that 
is necessary for his work. Society requires of the in- 
dindual the performance of certain functions. That 
performance requires the continuous use of certain 
medianical adjuncts. Society must guarantee to the 
indiTidual the continuous possession irf those adjuncts, 
of the things n e c essa ry for him to do his work. • That 
is the social ** right of property.** 

All property is a social product, erolyed in the course 
of social derdopment, needed by society for the social 
service. Any social factor, a carpenter, for instance, 
is a working agent consisting of a human animal spe- 
^ciaDy skilled and spedaUy tooled. Without the skill 
and the tools he is not a carpenter. Society having 
'^erohcd the skill and the tools, certain members of So- 
ciety then become emrfmUn. Since their skill is essen- 
tial to tfM sodal service. Society must educate them; 
since their tools are essential to the social service, So- 
■. eiety must $0cure <k# iooU to the num. This is owner- 
i sh^ a social right, quite Just, and perfectly natural. 
Sodal rdations are psychic Property rights are 
psycUe relations. We agree that sudi men shall own 
such things, and they do» We deny that such men own 
soch things, and they don't! Men once owned slaves — 
'^Us **fiifiki^ was gradually withdrawn 
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by the givers, until it now only exists in certain locali- 
ties of low sodal development. Parents once ** owned ** 
thdr children, could kill or sdl them. Thb right has 
been withdrawn. 

There is no ultimate basis for human rights but the 
best mterests of Society, and our consdous recognition 
of human right depends on our knowledge of those in- 
terests. Thus our rights change from age to age, as 
Sodety dianges, and our laws and customs slowly fol- 
low the new devdopmcnts in sodal consciousness. In 
our time we are in the active throes of change on two 
great subjects, the rights of women and the rights of 
property. 

On the latter head this formula is advanced as a 
safe one: The individual has a right to those things 
necessary for him to best serve Society. That is, the 
carpenter has a right to his tools, and the musidan to 
his instrument, both to thdr special education, and they 
and all men to the food, shelter, clothing, and other 
things nece9$ary to their he$t iocial terviee. 

Not a return eqwvaleni to, as we try to arrange our 
system of payment, but a supply neceeearp to, in ad- 
vance. If a man is to write books for humanity he 
has a right to his pen, ink, and paper; and to such 
other conditions as are essential to his best productivity ; 
but because one man's books are worth ten times as 
mudi as another's, is no reason why he should have ten 
times as mudi pen, ink, and paper. 

Consumption is a meam to production — impression , 
is of value as it conduces to expression. The pleasure 
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and tfM duty are hi Doing. Having is nerdy eoniribii- 

torj. 

Oar niitake about consumption is what our pay* 
nent qrstcm rests on ; we worlc merely to obtain some- 
thing; and that something is rigorously measured ac- 
cording to our prerious labour. In dianging the 
ground of our thought, we shall recognise that produc- 
tion is the main issue of life; that consumption is essen- 
tial to it; that each social factor has a right to such 
supplies as shall best promote his productiTity» and 
that they shall be provided him in advance. 

''The miU wiU never grind with tiie water thaf*— 
hasn't comef 

If this position be rehictanUy admitted, there follows 
the alarmed demand: ** But if the consumption of the 
individual is not measured by his previous output, how 
shall we measure it — how shall we prevent him from an 
inordinate, a disproportionate, socially wasteful con- 
sumption?** 

How do you measure the dinner for your family and 
friends? What prevents them from eating a bushel 
apiece? The natural limit of consumption is capac- 
ity, the natural measure is necessity and appetite. A 
constant and sufldent supply of anything does not pro- 
iroke inordinate consumption — quite the contraiy. A 
rdlned and moderate selection is the result of fidl and 
sukquate provision. Inordinate consumption is the 
result of a deranged suj^y* People who customarily 
do not have certain things cannot devdop taste and 
JudgBWttt in sdecting them* . 
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People who generally have too little, are quite apt to 
take too mudi when occasion oiTers. Knowing that the 
supply is uncertain leads to taking more than is wanted, 
so as to store for future use ; and the ** pecuniary canons 
of taste,** so ably described by Veblen (••Theory of tiie 
Leisure Class **), lead to that meretricious display and 
cultivated wastefuhiess which form another phase of 
our abnormal consumption. 

Natural production tends to Ml the world with con-1 
stantly improring supplies. Natural distribution tends/ 
to place those supplies where they will do the most good./ 
Natural consumption tends to appropriate all that is 
good and beneficial, and therd>y promotes production^ 
a spiral of sorial progress. 

We have seen how production and distribution are 
injuriously aiPcctcd by our misbeliefs, notaUy by the 
attitude of the obsequious caterer to the desires of the 
purchaser. The reason these desires are so deteriorating 
to the world*s production is in our false attitude to- 
ward consumption. The combined cflTcct of our popular 
economic superstitions reaches a considerable bright of 
injury to society. 

Here is the producer limiting his output, as far as 
possible, to something wdl within his income, each man 
striring to get out of the worid more than he puts in: 
whereas all our wealth and progircss is conditioned upon 
our putting in more than we take out — and thanks to 
the marvellous productivity of the race, we do, we must, | 
so put in, in spite of our ego-centric struggles. Here' 
is tiM producer, agam, guiding the kind and quality of 
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jUt OQtput, Bol by real haniMi needs, or bj the Uwt of 
; im p rov e me nt idmrent in the product, but bj the weak- 
neeeee and artifldallj fomented taetes, as wdl as bj the 
Iporchasing power of ^ the market.** 

If ** the market ** has a small purdiasing power, that 
means, under our eeonomic system, that the human 
beings composing it are low-grade stodc, cannot pro- 
duce much themsehres. Under sodokgical law it would 
foOow that they be supplied with the best things, in 
order to fanprcrre their productive power, in order, 
again, so to add to the social wealth. But in our 
method, measuring what a man shall have by what he 
can do, we give the least to those who need the most! 
Surely anyone can see how stupid this is — ^to limit con- 
•umption to the value of previous output, and so 
•teadily to maintain a bw ou^t. Conversdy, by seek- 
ing to increase consumptkm in proportion to out- 
put, we again do evfl; for consumption has its own 
inetoraUe limits, bearing no relation whatever to 
output, afUr <k# umb of <k# prodmen 0r$ rnttg 
MffU§d. 

Surdy, this too» is plain. 

So much fertiliser to the acre will increase the crop- 
but not indefinitely. So much fuel to the Are will in- 
crease the steam pressure— but not indefinitely. So 
mudi oats to the horse win increase his speed— but not 
indefinitely. And so much of our great stock of social 
gpoodi win faicrease a man's social value, his health, hap- 
imd working po w er but not indefinitdy. Be- 
I am the better worker for a house suited to my 
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needs, I am not therefore ten times the better worker 
for ten houses suited to my needs. 

Food, clothing, education, painting, literature^ music, 
entertainment, — a certain amount is good for a man, 
inq>roves a man^ belongs to a man ; but the indefinite 
multiplication of that amount merely injures the man. 

Now suppose we diange our minds about consump- 
tion. Suf^pose we do fairiy recognise these plain, 
natural facts: 

(a) Man lives by virtue of sodal relation. 

(b) Social rdation consists in spedalised inter- 
service. 

(c) That interservice consists in the production and 
distribution of aU our human goods — ^f rom potatoes to 
poetry. 

(d) The advantage to Society lies in the constant 
devetopment of its processes, a better and easier pro- 
duction and distribution. 

(r) The duty of the individual lies in his best service 
to Sodcty in these vital processes; and the duty of So- 
ciety lies in supplying to the chiM the best conditions 
for full growth and genuine education, and in continu- 
ing to provide to the adult those conditions essential to 
his fuU, free, and most eflkient service. 

(f ) All that we produce is intended for the main* 
tenance and development of Sodcty. 

(g) An that we consume is intended to promote our 
productivity and general sodal value. 

(h) The advantage of the individual lying abso- 
hitdy m the hands of Society, it is the obvious bosi- 
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BM of the indnridiial to tee to it that Societj perf omt 
its datj to him — to all of him— and, as obriouslj, to 
perform his full dutj to it— whidi is merely all of him. 
With this economic creed we dM>iild see eadi indi- 
▼idnal doing his best work, and Society eagerly hasten- 
ing to supply to each indiridual all that he needed to do 
Us best work. As against this consummation derontly 
to be wished stand our existing economic concepts: 

(a) Men live by rirtue of their own work* 

(b) Men have to work in order to satisfy wants. 

(c) The satisfaction of wants is the purpose of life. 

(d) The adranUge to the indindual lies in his get- 
ting as much as he can, and doing as little as he can-*-<in 
^ baying cheap and selling dear.** 

(r) The improrement of the indiridual lies fai So- 
ciety's not giving him anything tin he has shown that 
be has it already— or its cquiTalent in labour. Thus the 
hss abilfty he has, the less of anything he gets— which 
Impnyves him. 

(f ) All that a man produces is his own, and he has a 
ri^ to consume it all himsdf, or destroy it— in any 
cte, to withhold it from those who want it till they give 
liim as much as he can get for it. 

(g) An that a man consumes is pure advantage — ^the 
sidfantage irf life. To have ererythmg we want, to ae- 
cuHcIate more than we want, to invent new wants with 
idkite pains and supply and oversupply them— this 
ishappincss. And since we And practicany that the few 
who do it are not happy, and that the many who cannot 
do R are not happy either, we assume an eternal ap- 
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petite, imd an eternal gratification in another 
world! 

(Singular thing — ^the unsatisfied desires of Man! 
Trying to put a quart measure in a pint cup through/ 
an india-rubber eternity !) 

(h) The advantage of the individual lying abso- 
lutely in his own hands, it is his obvious business to 
take care of himself; and since the pressure of social 
relation cannot be ignored, we assume that the business 
of society is simply to preserve ** a fair field and no 
favour** for individuals to struggle in! 

*• That government is best which governs least.** 

''Give us natural opportunities and freedom.** 

** A man has a right to do anything he pleases that 
does not interfere with the rights of others.** 

Fortunately for us the working of natural law is that 
of the first creed: and our personally misguided con- 
duct of affairs cannot wholly crush back the social 
growth belonging to our time. ^ 

In this connection it is important to note the infiuence \^ 
of women, in their artificially restricted position, upon 
the world's consumption, not only in economic fact, but 
in our inherited feeling and education on that subject. 

Women, as we have repeatedly seen, were the first pro- 
ducers. Creative industry is theirs by the deepest laws 
of nature. The female is the original reproductive 
stream of life; and in the higher stages of her devctop- 
ment she stiU manifests the larger range of race-activi- 
ties. In the human spedes for by far the lon^j^est period 
of our Ufe, the proto-sodal, she was the main — almost 
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' the sole — ^producer, men being mostlj desiroyeis. But 
for the moft of our historic period, all the time that if 
best known to ut» women haye been prevented from tak* . 
ing part in progreeuTe human production imd re- 
stricted to the duties of a house senrant 

What tendency to specialised social service thej 
might manifest was promptly banned as ** unwomanlj,** 
belonging only to men. The man elected himself to be 
Sole producer, in the large social sense; and the woman 
was to be only a consumer, to depend on him for her 
maintenance and take what he gave hen 

The position is acutely abnormal-H|uite opposite to 
the inherent nature of the female. It is her instinct to 
giM^— not to take; ably to do, not feebly to be done for. 

This unnatural attitude was forced upon her, how- 
ever, with two results, inevitable results, as regards dm- 
sumpUon. \ 

One is that all her flood of power and patience andV 
infinite service being confined to her one master and their 
children, she has developed in them inordinate appetites 
and morbid tastes. The productive force that should 
flow broad and smooth in Society at large, being bot- 
tled up at home, with no consumer but the family, neces- 
sarily accustomed the family to receiving more than 
was good for it; thus maintaining in the worid the an- 
cient sdflshness of the primitive individual, which real 
social life tends steadily to reduce. The social instincts, 
those large and outflowing feelings we caU generosity, 
jostace^ altruism, are bred ih the mutual service of spe- 
cialised social industry ; but the individual instincts, once 
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virtues, now become vices if too prominent, ate nursed 
and fed conUnuaUy in that hotbed of aU personal iii\ 
dulgcnce, the wife-served home. 

Thus the position of woman promotes the tendency ^ 
to inordinate and morbid consumption in man and 

child. 

But it has also a direct influence on her. She is bom 
and reared in this same atmosphere; she inherits from 
father as well as mother; the habiU of many gw^"\ 
tions have a gradual effect upon her, and all old cirili- 
sations show one monstrous sight, the bottomless greed 
of the artificially bred women. 

As Cleopatra outdid Antony in •* conspicuous con- 
sumption »»— swallowing a dissolved peart worth more 
than all his gobbled delicacies; as Nana destroyed ex- 
pensive furnishings just to amuse herself; so have these 
horse-leech's daughters outdone any sons that estimable 
sudter may have had, in the cry of Give! Give! 

Bume-Jones' picture of **The Vampire^ typifies 
well man's opinion of this horror which he has so care- 
fully made. Our instinrtive dislike of greed in a woman 
is based on its unnaturalness, it is essentially foreign to 
her sex. But the fact remains that women, in their 
false position, have become greedy beyond description. 
The bountiful producer, aborted, has become a destruc-/ 
tive parasite. . 

The boundless pouring love, compressed to primitive 
limits, becomes morbid and works eril; and the habit 
of always taking, and never doing, has produced iU un- 
avoidable result, and given us the woman we all know, 
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who Ukest greedilj, from a childhood of wheedling, 
through a joath of coquetry, and a lifetime of hired 
natrimonj. When it is not matrimonj, language f aib 
to exprets our horror; but when it it, the commercial 
basb discolours the relation ; and the plump and beauti- 
\fttl creature in the costly surroundings she never 
thought of giving a return for, is in the same category 
as a consumer with her less respectable but no kss 
|riump and expensively surrounded sister. 
/ To And the pleasure of life in getting and having, to 
fed no honourable impulse to ifo, to give^ to work, to 
return to labouring humanity your quota of service, — 
this is the degraded position into which we have forced 
our women, and which expresses itself not only in them, 
but in tiieir children, who are all the world. 

Bud) women play the game we call ** Society,^ whose 
trivial performances are celebrated so respectfully in 
our newspapers in their record of dinners and dresses 
imd dances, as if where these people ate, or what they 
wore, or how they hopped about, was of any earthly im- 
portance. The seriousness with which this dass of\ 
people who have cut themselves oiF from human life by j 
refusing to take part in its active processes, who neither 
produce nor distribute, but consume in ever-increasing | 
ratio, take upon themsdves the distinctive name of ^ So- ; 
ciety ** is one of the most paralysing jokes of history. . 
Thqr even designate thdr pitiful amusements as ** sodal | 
functions,** a misnomer as consnmmatdy absurd as/ 
« Christian Sdence.** 

For a lot of ridily caparisoned human animals to get 
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together and eat, or embrace one another and caper 
about to the sound of music, has no more rdation to a 
sodal function than St Vitus*s dance has to chopping 
wood. A disease is not a function. This fatty degen- 
oration of the sodal tissues is a sad and important fact, 
deserving careful study; but its importance lies in its 
danger to the rest of the body politic, not in any in- 
herent dignity. 

If we take our ** Society Ccrfumns ** as medical bullc^ . 
tins, they have some value perhaps; but vulgarly to 
enlarge on cmr forms of disease is at least bad taste. 
What we commonly call ** Society ** is a morbid growth 
in the real sodal structure, developed to meet the arti- 
fldal needs of these misplaced women; and such a so- 
ciety, influendng as it does, through widening ranks of 
imitators, tlie markets of the world, has a most evil 
effect on our habits of consumption. 

If we saw dearly on these lines, recognising produc- ^ 
tion as a law of Human, L e.. Social Nature, then our » 
women, as our men, would take part in the healthy proc- 
esses of real sodal life. If we saw that this consUntly 
increasing expression of a constantly increasing fund of , 
sodal energy was limitless happiness, we should turn 
our competition another way, cease this painful effort 
to show who can get the most, and begin to run races to 
show who shall do the most, with the rcsuH that there 
wiD be more for everyone to have. 

Meanwhile, under the action of this spedal ddusion 
about consumption, we continue to flll the world with 
fake products, and to spend strenuous lives trying to 
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get tlwBi away from one another. Can we not recogniee 
this one tliing» that consumption it but a meant to an 
end; that produetionf Workt it the end to whidi a legiti* 
mate cont umpU on it a neoettarj meant, and that the 
only natural and practical meature of contumption it 
the need of the 
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CONSUMPTION (II) 

Oum minds are lo thoroughly Accustomed to thinking 
along false lines in economics that true and natural 
social processes, when described to them, seem but fan- 
tastic dreams. 

This is only according to the brain's working habits; 
it takes time to change it, and we need much patience 
with ourselves and one another while changing. Fortu- 
nately for the age we live in, there has been so much 
change in so many lines that further progress is easy, 
compared to what it was a few centuries ago. Fortu- 
nately in especial for the country we live in, its national 
attitude is that of welcome to the new, suspicion of the 
old. 

In the wonderful spread of the great art. Literature, 
and particulariy the branch art. Fiction, as distributed 
so universally among us by our libraries, our periodi- 
cals, and the daily press, we have far more general use 
of the imagination — our brains wQl stretdi. This 
faculty of imagination is no mere factor in telling 
fairy-tales; it is that power of seeing over and under 
and around lind throu^^, of foreseeing, of construct- 
ing hypotheses, by whidi science and invention profit as / 
mudi as art Distance, perspective, proportion, these 
are obtained, in our consideration of facts, by use of the 
m 
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inuigiiMitkMi. The rodcs and •!&» confronted the 
MTAge M thej did the beMt» and with little more retolt; 
thej were Titibk facts, that is all. He couUI not 
fanagine anj further content in his obsenration. We 
obsenre^ sinOariy nnniOTedt the facts in economies. 

Now let ns use this c o mmon faculty of imagination ; 
and, Judging by man's bdiaviour in conditions we do 
know^ try to measure what it would be in other condi- 
tions. Let us take one concrete instance in this process 
of consumption, a perfectly conceivable hypothesis, 
and see for oursehrcs how it would work out. 
. We win now assume that clothing was free, to all. 
This does not mean that it was dr opped from the sky; 
wo are still to produce and distribute it; but the final 
a b sorp ti on by the indiyidual is unchecked. What would 
be the co ns e qu ence? At first there would be a rushing 
seisure by the people who have nerer been satisfied in 
dothing — ^they would take and take again— greedily — 
inordinately — sacking the shops and stuflbig their 
houses. But suppose the supply is maintained, steadfly. 
They would soon find it was inconTenient to stuff their 
houses, if the stores remained always to draw from. The 
hoarding instinct does not spring from continued 
plenty, and becomes foolish in the face of it 

Tlien, though not carrying off so mudi, they would 
periiaps dioose the most beautiful and expensive 
fabrics. Finding that all wore the same^ these distinc- 
tions would cease to ifistinguish ; if everybody was wear- 
ing vdvet at will, the result would be that those who dEd 
ttot reaUy Hke H would leave it off. If everybody was 
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wearing lade, they would find it was too frail for outmg 
costumes. If there was no artificial glamour on oneS 
stuff more than another; if the supply was steady and 
free; then, stowly, gradually, timidly, would appear 
for the first time among us true personal choice ! 
Ftople would at least know what they personally pre- 
ferred and have it; clothing would be adapted to genu-/ 
ine need and genuine taste. 

Our habits of consumption are so complicated by long 
deprivation on the one hand, and by ** the pecuniary 
canons of taste ^ (Veblcn) on the other, that most of 
us live and die without ever knowing what we really 
want *• The Market ** for which our producers com- 
petitively cater is an unnatural one. What we call 
** the demand '^ is not a healthy, legitimate demand; it 
is uncertain, capricious, subject to strange fiuctua- 
tions and reactions; and in endeavouring to •• supply ** 
it, the most experienced and f ar>sic^ted producer often 
fails. 

What is legitimate consumption f Is there any meas- 
ure by which the world's market could be regulated? 
No measure is needed. Our mistake here is due to con- 
tinually sedcing to govern production by an arbitrary 
system of payment On the theory that a man will not 
work except for pay, it follows that his work will be 
strictly adjusted to the pay; and thus the tendency 
to a constantly increased productivity is held rig- 
idly in chedc by our existnig means of payment/ 
Commodity money adds the last straw to this heap 
offoUy. 
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Men will work only for paj. 

P«7 musl be moiiej. 

Money nnei be gold. 

80 the amomit of hunum prodoetiTity must be 
neneured not by the mmcular power, brain power, and 
HNMhine power of tociety; nor eren by the amount of 
eom and wool, wine and oil, wood and stone, and other 
nece wa ri ci; but by the amount of one particular metaL 
It ie fortunate we have not eieetcd to measure human 
production by radium! 

It was bad enough to try to diedi our vast output 
by an arbitrary equivalent in goods; but it is so much 
worse to squeese uid strain it through this tiny gauge 
that it does seem as if we might hare seen our foolish- 
ness long since. But that is where the power of a con- , 
cept is so mudi greater than that of a fact. As a mat^ 
ter of fact, the bulk of the world's buriness is done on 
credit; and its material vehide is paper — a mere matter 
of record of transaction ; but in our minds we still deal 
only in gcdd; and erery once in a while we must inter- 
rupt the course of production and distribution to see if 
all accounts can be balanced in gold. As the business is 
necessarily in advance of the gold — always and al- 
ways — we have to exert ourselves to get more gold- 
even if we must go to war for it 

Try the imagination again — see the consequence if 
goU suddenly grew common as dirt— and lost its sup- 
posed ^ purchasing power.^ Talk of ^ flat money **— 
never was any flat iHore purdy arbitrary than this 
assumption of oars that a hungry world can- 
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not eat — a strong world cannot work — a vast and in- 
tricate organism in full swing of vigorous life cannot 
perform its functions — ^without every act of mutual 
service being measured in gold. The vital facts in the 
case have no more connection with gold than with 
wampum. Production and consumption go on as con- 
ditions of our organic life; distribution facilitates both ;' 
and we, governed by this Punch and Judy troupe of 
primitive ideas, dieck and pervert all these great func- 



What are the facts in true sodal economics as con- 
cerning this question? They are these. The earth 
furnishes us with the raw materials for living. Civi- 
lised man is able to combine those materials in consum- 
able form, and to distribute them to all, with increasing 
fadlity. Even under all our obstructions, the rate of 
production and distribution increases with rapid strides; 
if fr ee i t is impossible to estimate the gain. 

Put it something like this: 

A primitive man can obtain the necessities of life by , 
giving all his time to it A civilised man of our day can 
produce his share of all the necessities of life, in say one- 
tenth of his time. In the other nine-tenths he can pro- 
duce comforts, luxuries, all the higher products of hu- 
man life. Under right conditions, dviliscd man could 
produce the necessities in a hundredth part of his time, 
and could so grow and improve as to lift all the higher 
products to a far more advanced stage. Fully supplied 
with an he needs of this sodal wealth, the producing ' 
power of civilised man is far beyond his needs. ** His 
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needs ** bringe us again to the quettiont ** What if legiti- 
nMite eonsunqption? ** 

/ We atsume tbat» unless rigidly kept down by aibi- 
traiy forces, man wouM riotously eonsume in un- 
endbg profusion; that he could not possibly supply 
enough for general consumption; and that since the 
supply is limitedt it should be rigidly confined to those 
who can pay for it. This b an unwarranted claim. 
Normal consumption does not increase in any such wild 
way. 

The normal demands of the whole human race for 
food can be met by the materiah at hand. Obsenre that 
they are in some measure met now'; our millions do Utc, 
do eat, eren under present conditions. They might live 
better, hare a more improring diet, under better condi- 
tions. But if, like Mr. Bounderby, we assume that 
everyone will wish ^ to be fed on turtle soup with a gold 
. spoon ^ — we are wrong. ^ Have some truffles! ** urges 
Mr. Newrich. **I donH care for any,^ answers Mr. 
Bomridi. ••Not care for truffles?'' cries Mr. New- 
ridi;** why, they cost fire donarsl** •• What of that f »» 
says Mr. Bomridi ; •• I don't like 'em ! " •• Conspicuous 
consumption " is a feature of leisure-class culture, of 
' illegitimate wealth founded on illegitimate poverty. 
With con sump tion on a natural basis, there would be no 
great demand for nightingales' tongues. 

Obeenre the existing facts in any department of so- 
da! tnpply we have made free to all. Our highroads 
ate f re e b ut we do tiot therefore run continually up 
and down on tiMBif jttit because we can. We travel as we 
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have need of it, that is all. Free roads facilitate normal 
traffic and promote civilisation. Yet, when it is urged 
that free railroad travd is a necessity to-day, there is a 
horrified dissent •• What? let people travel on the rail- 
road without paying for it? Why, they would travel 
an the time! " You see we do use our imaginations a 
good deal. These objectors imagine that mankind 
would desert both business and pleasure, forego the 
joys of home and the attractions of both city and 
country, to spend their days in the discomforts of a 
railroad train, and their nights in those culture tubes 
of all bacilli, the sleeping cars, — ^just because travel 
was free! 

Have we never seen the plain and common fact that 
free provision of anything reduces the demand to the ^ 
normal at once? Things •• common " are not wanted, 
unless they are ffoffy wanted. * All artificial demand 
drops off. There is no pride, no element of •• conspicu- 
ous waste " in haring what everyone can have, in doing 
what everyone can do. But the normal demand goes on» 
and the worid is enriched, all progress is promoted, by 
the gratification of that need. 

Sometimes people do things merely because they cost 
money, — ^to show financial superiority, — but they do not 
do things merdy because they do not cost money. Free 
consumption would not increase any legitimate human 
demand, but it would increase our power, and skill, and 
so our wealth. Recognising that human production is i 
conditioned upon prerious supply, upon right inherit- 1 
ance, right education, right enrironment of all sorts, it \ 
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\followt that the more fallj and fredy we supply that 
[tBTuroiiinent, the more we produce. 

Agamst this dear aequence stand, Uke a range of 
nomitains, onr theories of pr oper t y rights — of personal 
ownerriiip. Personal ownership, prirate property; we 
beiiere in these things as we beiiere in Ood, — and a good 
deal more so. These we hold to be basic principles, they 
onderlie all dse, nothing can shake them. Whoso ques- 
tions or critirises them ^ strikes at the foundations of 
Sodety.** 

It is not the ifarst time that Society has been challenged 
in what it held to be foundation prindples, haslieen led 
to change those prindples — and has still sunriTed. 
/ Cautioudy, and gently, not to jar or strain our un- 
'' ) used brain areas too much, let us draw near this mighty 
/ pile and see on what it rests. Bear steadily in mind the 
V history of human life — and of all life bdiind it. See all 
the ages of pre-human evolution going on in thdr ma- 
jestic work without any dream of such a thing as prop- 
erty, or ownership. See humanity in its slow beginning, 
derdoping the extra-personal medium of life, the gar- 
ment, didter, tooL See how these things, detadied, yet 
essential, exchangeable because human, yet had to be 
connected with the holder for his personal good and 
iocia] dBdency. 

Here, as we have shown in the preceding chapter, 
arises the true law of ownership, and ownership as nat- 
ural as that of -the beast of his teeth and daws, a true 
aodal law. It has no individual bask. Individuals 
carry their property on their bodies, it grows there. 80- 
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cicty evolves detachable material adjuncts, the made 
things, the sodal medium. So far as this sodal medium \ 
is usable by all, it should be free to all. So far as it is 
peculiar to the spedalised sodal functionary, it must be 
guaranteed to him. Society must guarantee to the in- 
dividual those things whidi are essential to his sodal 
service. The dvilised man has given up his power of 
caring for himsdf in order the better to serve Society. 
Society, to profit by this service, must insure right pro- 
vision for the individual. In a dumsy, unjust, ill- 
managed way, it already docs so, has always done 
so, it couM not live else. But it has not done so 
fairly, or wdl, and, therefore, it is ill served, it 
suiFers and sickens, and in repeated instances has/ 
died. 

Again and again in history we may see the process: 
the nascent sodety developing, growing more and more 
spedalised and interdependent, that development re- 
dudng the power of individual constituents to take care 
of themsdves, sdf-intcrcst weakening in the mass as 
sodal interest became increasingly necessary ; and then 
the most primitive members of Society, those still most 
actuated by pre-sodal instincts, the surviving savages in 
dvilisation, taking advantage of the immense sodal 
productivity, and daimmg for themsehres the sodal 
wealth. 

They are not the world's best servants. Their power 
is not the power of highly spedalised talent or genius. 
It is a truism that the more ability a man has to serve 
Society in its advanced needs, as in the arU and 
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■ciences, the lest abilit j he hat to ^ make money,*' at 

we call the prooen of mdiTidhial absorption. 

The gold Riinen and the mint •* make money,** all pro- 

ducthre labour maket wealth; but those who secure the 

most of it for themsehrcs are of quite another dass. 

OThe verb «• to make •• and the verb " to take** hate not 

the same root. 

This illegitimate derelopment of ownership b in- 
jurious to Society. Wealth, in normal circulation, is 
productire, is a social advantage. Wealth, in abnormal 
secretion, is not only unproductire of good, but abso- 
lutely eril in its influence. Yet, the whole process, with^ 
all its misdiierous results, is conditioned upon our false; 
concept as to personal property and the right of owner-| 
ship. Its glaring heights of eril are most conspicuous i 
but the mischief lies not in the sperial extreme instance,; 
but in the general condition. 

See the dFect of a belief in undiecked polygamy. 
Under economic pressure, the mass of the people have 
but one wife, and so are saved the worst effects. But 
the crowded harems of the great show most shameful 
resul ts se n su ality, cruelty, idleness, physical deteriora- 
tion, conspiracy, murder. Are we then to blame the 
jtolygamist in proportion to the number of his wires; 
or merdy to recognise the prindple as wrong, — and the 
one^wived believer as mudi in error as Solomon? It is 
our common concept of ownership that is to blame, tiot 
Carnegie and Rodcef dler. 

'^ See how the true principle would work out Society 
Is a unit, ^we are but parts. Social life derdops 
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to make things — the things 
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the power to make things — the things which are 
essential to sodal life. Increase in these things is in- 
crease in sodal wealth and sodal power — a ccasdess 
line of derelopment The good of Society requires the 
best devetopment of all its parts — ^that they may so 
produce more. The best development of all the parts 
requires the full suf^ly <rf sodal goods. 

The sodal goods bdong to Society, are made by So- 
dety, for Society ; and should be distributed to Sodcty 
as widdy, swiftly, and fredy as possibk; so adding to 
the sodal good. Now this line of talk, to the general 
mind, means a wallowing sea of communism. We see 
visions of a flat and uniform worid, of no ambition, no 
distinction, no privacy, no private property, and there- 
fore no life worth baring. This is because we do not ' 
know what private property really is. 

Legitimate private property includes all that the in-, 
diridual needs to consume. All the food he heeds, all the 
dothes he needs, all the education he needs, all the tools 
he needs ; to each person what he separately needs, and to 
each group what they separatdy need of the great fund 
of sodal advantages. Is not that property enough? All 
that a man can legitimatdy consume is his own, but 
not what he produces. That is hb return to Society. 
What he produces is of no use to him, his dentistry, or 
surgeiy, or masonry, his teadiing or acting, his manu- 
facturing or transporting^ — this belongs to Sodcty. 

We have erred in attaching the daim of ownership to 
the goods produced. It bdongs only to the goods con- 
Hie property rights of the individual to his 
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own food, his oirn shelter, his omi clothing, his own 
toob of productionr-be thej paint brushes, books, or 
chisds, — need never be questioned So fast as produc- 
tion beoomes coHectire, the means of production become 
eoDectire. Where a separate weaver had a right to 
own the separate born with which he produced doth, 
now the group of operators, from ^ hand ** to ^ head,** 
have a right to own the mill with whidi thej produce 
doth, but not the doth. 
To whom then does the doth bdong, if not the 

^ makerf To the wearer, of course. Cloth, as we have 
shown before, is a sodal tissue, it is evoWed for sodal 
advantage. It has to be worn bj members of Society, 
We recognise this so dearly as to have laws command- 
ing people to wear dothes, punishing them if they do 
not Sudi laws might be justly applied to silkworms, 
but hardly to human bdngs, unless thdr clothes are also 
provided No doubt a position like this seems impos- 
sible to our minds, so used are we to the other, to the 
present bdief that a man owns what he produces, and no 

,^one has a right to it ; but that he has no right whatever 
to the necessities of life— to the means of production. 

Let us think fairiy and courageously about it Here 
is a man bom. This product of his is yet potential, he 
cannot produce until he is grown. What he produces 
when he is grown, in kind and quantity, depends on what 
he consumss as a baby, boy, and youth. Now since So- 
ciety needs his product,— not k#, mind you, he has no 
use for the bricks or ^ books he will make^— since So- 
ciety needs bis product, and since that product is con- 
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ditioned upon his previiNis consumption of previous 
product. Society, in its own interests, must see that he 
is supplied with all proper pr o vi si o n , — be has a right 
to it 

^A right** means an essential condition. Human 
rights are all sodal, conferred by sodal consent, and 
resting upon the social good The right to individual 
liberty, the right to justice, any right of any time rests 
on the general acceptance of sodal benefit involved in 
those rights. We have seen long ago that the good of 
Society rested on the best human productivity; but be- 
cause we bdieved that productivity to be conditioned \ 
upon subsequent reward, instead of previous supply, we 
defined our rights accordingly. 

Our podtion was like this: Society needs our best 
product Man will not produce, except to gratify his 
own wants. What he produces is his own, because it is 
essential to the gratification of his wants. Therefore, 
Society must guarantee to each man the product of his 
own labour. 

The effect of the position is this: Concdving our- 
sdves to be independent units, concdving our end to be 
the gratification of our wants, conceiving our product 
to be a personal possession, and only produced in order . 
to gratify wants — we necessarily sedc to limit the out- 
put of our work to the measure of our wants. The con- 
suming capadty of the man is made the measure of his 
production, and under sudi a standard we see no way to . 
increase production, except by incrcadng the consuming / 
capadty, the wants. This is heU by our existing econo- 
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mistt to work wdl» bat thej orerlodL certain etsential 

danents in the position. 

The free production of the world is obriousl j not that 
of the penont wlio want the most or who get the most. 
No one can show that a man's social rahie depends 
on his greediness. To want all things, to want them 
intensdy, to want them continually^ to want them to be 
of the best^ — ^this does not add to a man's industry, or 
intdligence, to his skill* ability* talent, or genius. The 
pieai and most work comes from those who ha?e the most 
ability and indination to work, though they may be^ 
and often are, the most modest of consumers.* But— 
and here is the neglected element in the case — ^if pro* 
duction is not free — if productire labour is under any 
compulsion, then truly those who want the most will, if 
they hare the power, compd other men to work the moit. 
That is, if you do not make things, but merely take 
jUiem, it is obrious that the more you want the more you 
win take. 

To recur to the status of slave labour. In this 
system productivity is under direct compulsion. It b 
proportioned to punishment The owner of tiie slave 
labour, if he wanted things, took from the slaves the 
]»oduct of their labour, and the more he wanted the 
more he took. In this case the greediness of the owner 
is productive, his slaves produce more because he wants 
more. But if their labour were really free, his wants 
wouM not affect their productivity. 

AgaiUf in wage labour, we have the emf^er and the 
CDfrioyee. What is an employerf He is one who 
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^ owns ** what other men want. They cannot get what 
they want unless he gives it to them. Since these 
things whidi they want are the necessities of life, they 
must work for pay, they are not free. 

The employer, if he wants things, takes from the 
employee the product of his labour; and, as before, 
the more he wants the more he takes. Since he must, 
in order to gratify his wants, keep these men alive and 
productive, he must return them something; but the 
action of his wants upon their labour tends to keep 
their share at a minimum. This we call the ** iron law 
of wages.** We hoM that it stands to reason that a 
roan wiU give as little as he can to get what he wants. 
This is quite true, want does not promote productivity. 

But these employees are not free. If they were in* 
dependent of the employer, he could not make them 
work to gratify his wants. Personal desire does not 
add to personal power, neither does it add to other, 
people's power. Desire, want, hunger, may direct 
action ; but it is not a productive force, it is a tendency^ 
to segregate and consume, not to produce and distribute. 

Now see the effect of the position here laid down. 

Consumption is but a means to production. Pro* 
duction is a natural function of Society — organic, inter* 
dependent, instinctive. Production is promoted by in* 
creasing sorial energy and sodal consdousness, beiides 
the sdf-evident condition of maintenance. 

The organic action of Society necessarily involves a 
common nourishment, as it is even now seen to involve 
a common defence, and beyond that it requires a pro* 
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grcMhre {nereftae in todal ftiinidut. Our 
contiiinptioii it an acoompanjing conditioii of our itt- 
created actirityt as the hard woricer should eat more 
than the idk; but it is the wdMistribitted noorishment 
that promotes the actiYity, aetirity does not nourish. 
/Now since the life and progress of Soeietj depend on 
omr best production, it is the natural duty of Society 
to so distribute nourishment and stimulus as to promote 
that production. A rich, strong, free, intelligent, 
thoroughly educated society win produce far more than 
a poor, weak, foolish, uneducated society. 

The tremendous producUrity of America ddcs not 
result from our wanting more than other people^ as is 
populariy supposed, but from our baring more. Not 
only the great natural adrantagcs of the country, not 
oidy the independence whidi left men more free to work, 
but our puUic institutions for wide distribution of 
social adrantages, such as free education,— these have 
combined to make the American not a greedier, but an 
vaUer man. Note in small instance the difference be- 
tween our custom of free serrice of ice-water in the 
theatres, of programmes and the like^ of toilet eon- 
Ttniences in the great stores, and all sudi matters, as 
compared with the twopence or flrepence you have to 
pay extra for so much as a napkin in an eating house 
in England. 

^ But,** says the Englishman, ^you have to pay in 
the end.** We are willing to pay in the end. Any 
decent man is willing to pay for what he has had. It 
Is the different between the ^European plan^ and 
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the ** American plan.** So soon as a more enlightened 
society prorides more and more fully and freely for the / 
needs of its citisens, so much the more cheerfully will 
they be wiOing to pay for it. 

Our personal work in the specialised senrice of the / 
great social body whidi maintains us is our payment 
for goods received. The slave works to avoid the whip.' 
His labour might be termed whip-dodging. The em- 
ployee works to obtain bread withheld. His labour is 
called ^bread-winning.** The free and socially con- 
scious human being works because he likes to, because 
he can*t help it, because it is his honourable return in 
small degree for the immeasurable benefits lie .has re- 
ceived from infancy from his supporting society. We 
have established a very binding sense of ^duty to 
parents** because we believed that the father by his 
unaided arm supported the child; the mother by hers 
reared and trained it. The parents unquestionably 
give the child its physical and mental endowment. But 
if we proportioned our duty to parents to the value of 
our inherited constitutions and temperaments, some 
parents would get short shrift 

Beyond the gifts of birth, the mother's breast, and 
the tendency to benefit of parental love, what else the 
diild receives is from Society. Parents were parents 
and did what they couM in savage and pre-savage eras. 
That parents are wiser and tenderer is due to our^ 
progress in Socialisation. That they are richer and 
more powerful is not due to parenthood, but to Society. 
The heaped-up increme n t of all the years, the highly 
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derdoped producta of oor industry and skill, the dis- 
ooreries in sciencet the masterpieees of artr-these an 
an social products not parental. 

The diiU needs to be supplied with all that he can 
heahhfuny consume of this his social inheritance, his 
/birthright as a human being. Some children ha^e 
more of the social products than others because their 
parents ha^e an arbitrary and unnatural ** ownership ^ 
of these products; but as a normal condition of sociol- 
ogy, an children hare this daim upon their great social 
entail, with no ••right- of primogeniture** or other 
usurpation to mterfere. So supplied, and so* taught 
to recognise the true supplier, it wiU be as easy to rear 
our diildren in a sense of duty^to Society as it is now to 
duty to parents, and more so» because this later, larger 
dahn is so indisputably true. With the full imductire 
power of the race finaDy set free and pouring out on 
iMNrmal lines, there wiU be no lade of sodal benefit 
foraD. 

; We haTe seen the economic adrantage of wage 
Mbour orer dave labour; can we not see the eren 
gieater eeonomie adrantage of f ne labour orar wage 
labourP 
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XVI 
OUR POSITION TO-DAY 

iTm differaioe between our red posiiion in social de- 
Telopment, and that maintained in our minds, is very 
great. It is as if a strong, capable, rich man suffered 
from mania, had a delusion that he was a puny, feeble, 
eril-minded wretch, and acted like one. Could the 
delusion be remofed, he would act like what he really 
was and be happy. ^ 

Taking our own country as a type of social prog- 
ress, what do we find to be its real conditions? In the 
first place, it has every material requisite for health 
and growth* It occupies a piece of the earth*s surface 
big enough and Taried enough to supply all the phys- 
ical elements of triumphant adrance. It has, second, 
not only a base of the best human stock, but a large 
and steady influx of all human stodcs; it represents 
the blended Mood of all races, a world-people truly, 
prototype of that cosmopolitan race which will ulti- . 
mately oorer the globe. This gives a diance for all 
possible devdopment in stock and manifests it. It 
allows also all religions to contribute their best, all arts, 
aO sdences; erery line of special usefulness known to 
man is known to us. 

There is already suflkient intelligenoe to administer 
world-interests c omp etently, as shown in dear-headed 

•41 
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captainB of faidastrj. There it already tufflcieiit 
^•odal instinct **—{. e.. human love— to make elab- 
orate and costly proWsion for our defectiTes and de- 
generates, to push earnestly for reforms and improre- 
nents fai every direction. Yes, there are quite enough 
ardent ^ homophiles,** warm lorei^ of the kind, already 
in the Md to do an of that sort of work we really 
need. The reason they do not accomplish it all is 
partly the lade of intdligent recognition on the part 
of the rest of us, and partly KmiUtions and errors of 
their own minds. They care enough, but do not know 
enou£^. 80. here we are, in plain fact, ridi; strong, 
intdHgent, loving, quite able to live in magnificent 
wealth, peace, and happiness. 

fn equally plain fact we are living quite other- 
wne. 

We should manifest perfect physical health and 
beauty. We are, on the contrary, nearly all sub-wdl, 
very many sid[, and very few beautiful. When we look 
at the possibilities of the human body, as shown in 
andent Greece, and then at the kind of cattle we are 
content to be now, it does no credit to our intelligence. 
We shouM manifest a common grade of education which 
would give to eadi mind an area of thought induding 
the earth and sky, plants, ammab, and minerals, the 
wonders of sdence, the powers of manufacture, the 
whole history of the human race. This would be pos- 
sBrfs to praetieally all of us with rifi^t use of our edu- 
cational advantages. We do manifest, on the con- 
trary, a universal ignorance, even fai this oomparativdy 
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weB-educatcd country, a feeble, purblind, sticky little 
brain stiff with prejudice, shackled with habits. Minded 
with superstitions, and narrow, narrow to the paltry 
limits of one human animaFs own family ! 

Of course most of us know in a vague way that there 
are other peoples, that there were other times ; but these 
ktiowlgd^ hmi|g in thg hi^fjryrmiiid of mir imnikjike 
faded wall-paper> lie far from us, disused and un- 
familiaT. The occupied area of the brain, the part we 
think in and fed in all the time^ is the tiny spot of ego- 
consdousness. It is as though a man owned the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and was content to live in a bu8hel4>asket. 
It is quite possible for the average mind, properly edu- 
cated, to waken each morning to a consdousness as 
wide as the world, full of light and air, with the facts 
of life seen in true distance and proportion. This does 
not necessitate accurate, spedal knowledge of all 
branches of human achievement, but a general knowl- 
edge that there are brandies, and how they brandi. A 
rightly spent youth should easily give this to every nor- 
mal diild. 

But we, on the contrary, waken eadi morning to the', 
cramped, overtrodden field of our immediate personal 
consdousness only. The affairs of the world, our 
world, loom vague and distorted about us, while our 
own, forced upon us by nig^t and day, are so absurdly 
magnified by bdng hdd too near that they easily shut ' 
out the world. Our press, which should give to each 
mind eadi day its worid-view of current progress, is so 
perverted in its function by the cramped minds of its 
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> cgobtie functioiiAriett that it giTct imtead a ward 
^ kinetotoope of what it thinks will interest usi As if 
a general, waitin^^ for dispatches from the 6eld, shouU 
be entertained by competing orderlies with funny 
anecdotes I As if those anxiously waiting for bulletins 
from the sick room diould be prorided with impression- 
ist pictures of the patient's rektives I 

We do not occupy a hundredth part of our mind- 
space^ no^ nor a thousandth. And in this darkness, 
this cramping limitation, with but a partial and re- 
stricted education and the false world-riews of our mis- 
guided press to rdiere it, we bhmderingly creep about 
in the great worid-functions we smmI senre, eadi of us 
imagining that he is taking care of himself. The 
difference between our real position and our false and 
artificially maintained one is like this: If, for instance, 
certain marked improTcments in telegraphy hare been 
inrented, raising our social eflfciency in that line of 
distrflmtaon to grade 6, that is our legitimate condi- 
tion; but if these improTements are destroyed by mis- 
guided w o rkmen, bought up and suppressed by mis- 
guided property-owners, keepmg our telegraphic effi- 
ciency back in grade A, that is an illegitimate social 
condition. We are reMy in grade 6, but artificially in 
grade A. 

If, again, the machinery of democratic government 
Is open to an, our legitimate condition is that of full 
democracy; if a large {Nroportion of persons fail to 
erordse their political functions, preferring to remain 
la a lower grade^ or if an entire sex is forcibly pro- 
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vented from exercising them, that is an illegitimate con- 
dition. V 

The economic conditions of society to-day are con- ^ 
fessedly paradoxical. The gain in facility and speed 
of execution is million-fold, and yet men are required 
to work afanost as many hours as before their improre- 
ment. The expressed wealth of the worid is enormous, 
and the power to multiply it not neariy used, yet a vast 
proportion of our members are not fully supplied with 
the necessaries of life. In ways too commonly known 
to need enumeration here we may observe thb strange 
difference between our reoX period of social evolution, 
with its beneficent results, and the exnting state of ^ 
Society. 

The persistent survival of lower social forms, becom- 
ing more injurious with each advancing age, is one 
conspicuous feature in the case. • That we, the foremost 
industrial nation, should have preserved that early 
status of labour, chattel slavery, past the middle of the 
nineteenth century is a historic anomaly; that we still 
preserve the yet lower status of female domestic labour 
is a worse one.' ^That we should maintain side by side, 
ip the same age, a democracy for men and a patri- 
archate for women is a brain-splitting anachronism.' 

Taken generally, the confusion and irregularity of 
social progress furnish some ground, at least appar- 
ently, to those who assume it to be extra-natural, and 
who postulate direct interference by Spirits of Good 
and Evil to account for the peculiar facts. W^ need 
no such diOdish hypothesis, the facts in the case are 
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quite sofliciefit. Our painful and irregular social de- 
Tdopment is due merely to the presence in a highlj 
organised bodj of the artificiallj maintained egoism of 
a prerious unorganised condition. The ^oM Adam** 
in us is snnplj the individualistic animal, still protesting 
that he is an indiridual in the face of centuries upon 
centuries of socialisation. 

Periiaps the most conspicuous feature of our position 
to-daj is that of the strangely distinguished ^ Leisure 
aass ** and ^ Working aass.** Here is a social body 
whose exbtence requires mutual serrice. Here is that 
sendee performed by that majority of mankind known 
as the ^ Working Class.** The Working Class it the 
world. Howerer he prospers, the man who works is he 
who keeps the world going. His labours are the social 
pr oce ss e s , he is Society. The Leisure Class deliberately 
cuts itself off from Society, refuses to take part in its 
processes, yet continues to Iitc on its products. 

TUs is parasitism, pure and simple. That it is not 
so pure nor so simple as would render it easy to handle, 
or as would warrant us in ruthless excision of a diseased 
mass, is due to the resistless law of social relation whidi 
holds us still connected even when we think oursdres 

^separate. Your wealthy social traitor, refusing social 
duty and absorbing social gain, is no more to blame than 
the workman, who would do the tame iUng if he had 
the ehaneef because he belieres in the same false prin- 
ciples of economics. But as they stand the leisure 

. class is doing incomparably more harm. 

The mere ^ra drain on our material wealth as ridi 
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a social body as ours could easily stand. The mere 
malingering, the refusal to work, we could stand; the 
social energy is so abundant, there are so many to senre 
the world. But the position of the overconsuming 
non-producing class is not merely negatire and cannot 
be. Withdrawing from normal social processes, tlie 
leisure dass forthwith becomes the seat of abnormal 
social processes, which affect the whole body most in- 
juriously. Every recognised folly and vice of these/ 
conspicuous ex-members of sodety spreads its corrupt- 
ing influence around in the healthy structure which sup-, 
ports them. A lire body cannot maintain dead material 
in its substance without injury. 

Much deeper than the recognised follies and vices, 
though they alone have bladcencd history, lies the in- 
fluence of the falsehoods on which the leisure class 
rests its position. Let no live member of the body 
politic make the mistake of blaw^g a diuau. If any 
part of Sodety works wrong, it should be studied, not 
hated; cured, not punished. In our great organic 
union any common error works out its natural result, 
varying in accordance with the part affected* The cal- 
losities and deformities of our sodal body, its sudden 
illnesses and slow, wasting diseases, call for our utmost / 
wisdom and for a change of conduct, but they do not 
can for childish rage. 

This misdiievous by-product called the leisure class 
can be eliminated by healthy action on the part of the 
real sodal body. It has no exbtence except as we make — 
and uphold it. Like the criminal dass and the pMl|Mr 
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datf it if an ineritable result of our imperfect sodal 
action, and that imperfect social action springs from 
errors in oB our minds, not merdy in the minds of the 
diseased portion. The attitude of the non-productive 
is the legitimate result of our general eco- 
fallacies; logically, if conditions allowed, we 
would all cheerfully join their ranks. As it is, we all, 
or nearly all, try to, and the successful, knowing this 
full wdl, are naturaOy not mudi mored by the criticisms 
of unsuccessful competitors. The flavour of sour 
grapes is clearly perceptible in most of our animadver- 
sion against the rich. 

Moreover, when a human being of our day, coming 
into some share of the soda] consciousness proper to 
the time, feds that he has no right to this mass of other 
■mi*s labour in money form, he can find no way out of 
Us poMtion on any basis of strict political economy. 

Oiarity we know to be evil, though we still fool our- 
'sdves by organising it and putting great numbers of 
intermediaries between giver and givee. 

The currents of human production, as forcibly modi- 
fled by our laws resting on false economics, do accumu- 
late masses of capital ; given individuals flnd themselves 
on top of the heaps, and they cannot get off I If they 
flatly abdicate it is only to let some other eager 
aspirant mount after them. There is something genu- 
iady pathetic in a modem ridi man or woman, striving 
to readUttst wha.t he recognises as a disproportionate 
prof l s km and absohtdy unable to do so. Every step 
he would tak^ is cut off by some traditional error. 
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^ I too will go to work i ** cries the uneasy Crcssus. 
^ I win not sit here and live on the wealth made by 
others!'' But all cry out against him. ** Stop! Go 
back! You * do not have to work 'I Work is only to 
get money, and you have got it; be satisfied and leave 
the field to usi If you work for nothing you lower the 
scale of wages! If you work at * union rates ' you rob 
some poor man of the job I ** 

Hemmed in by these theories there is nothing for tlic 
rich man to do but to keep on working for even more 
money, which is co mm only allowed to be cxciiffablc if 
not commendable, or to go and play. Tlie true 
^Leisure Class** only pUys* Their playthings cost 
much money, but as this money goes back to those who 
make the plaything they justify themselves by the 
^ furnishing employment ** theory. This is a very old 
fallacy, and impossible to refute while we believe that 
woric is a thing done to get wealth, and that wealth 
may be legitimatdy ^ owned ** to an indefinite amount 
by individuals. 

As Society nicreases in productivity wealth increases, 
and by our arbitrary apportionment it increases in the 
hands of individuals— it has to. These individuals 
hcMing iJl the goods Mid other people needing the 
goods, yet the Pay theory — no goods except for pre- 
vious work— acting sharply here, the only legitimate 
method of distributing time individual congestions of 
wealth is by ^ employing ** as many as possible. And 
as we do not consider the work as the important part-- 
of the exchange, but the pay, so we do not care at 
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what the bencficiAij is cnpkjed, to long at he it 

paid. 

What we call ^ furnishing emplojnient ** we reaO j 
esteem as ^ furnishing Payment,** — looking at the good, 
the real food in question, to be the holder of manj 
things, making it possible for the worker to also get 
things^ — ^the ^ Pleasure-in-Impression ** theorj acting 
with the Want theorj and the Paj theory. 

So erer J dereioping society raises its speciallj ridi 
indtridnals who do not produce. Thej, in the increase 
of their inordinate consumption, demand more and more 
senrice from their fellows, till, instead of one healthj 
human creature easilj producing more wealth than he 
can consume, we have this spot of local disease con- 
suBung more and more of the labour of other people, 
thus depraring more and more of the substance of 
Societ J. All these caterers to abnormal appetites cease 
to be p rod u cers in a healthj sense; they do not add to 
the well-being of Society by legitimate products for 
social distribution, but add to the ilHi^hig of Society 
by unhealthy secretions centered in one spot. 

If the production 9t this mass of workers abnormally 
localised is in itsdf legitimate; that is, if the *< em- 



ployer,** i. #«, the 



only useful and 



beautiful things, even so the effect is injurious if he 
consumes too much; it is still local congestion, though 
of healthy blood; but that position is intrinsically un- 
tenaUe. No leisure class erer contented itself with 
really usef id and beautiful things. Tou do not make a 
YHdtns on w o es om e food. Consumption, pursued as 
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. an end, naturally derdops into morbid excess, and the 
caterers to it must produce unhcalUifully. This is the 
hole in the ^ furnishing employment ** theory. 

It is not being employed that benefits a man. If I 
pay a man a hundred dollars a day to sit in one spot 
and twirl his thumbs, or to climb up and down one post 
continually, I am not benefiting him, I am injuring him. 
If I subtract a human being from social service and 
add him to my private service I degrade him, unless I ^ 
do more work by virtue 9t his service. Here is the law 
of private service: 

A human being is entitled to as many servants as^ 
he can do the work of better. 

That is, if two men, working separately, can produce 
to a certain amount each, but if the two, combining, one 
serving the other, can then produce through the one 
served more than the previous amount of the product 
of both, that is a legitimate social relation. For the 
doctor to have a helper to take care of and drive his 
horse enables him to do more and better doctori.ig; he 
can justify his having a servant. But for the doctor 
to ^employ** a driver, a footman, a page, two out- 
riders, and a herald, would not add to his efficiency as a 
doctor; that would be an illegitimate relation. 

The overconsuming rich do mischief first in with- 
holding from the social circulation an undue amount | 
of social products, as a mere miser — social congestion ;' 
second, by withdrawing from the social service an undue 
amount of labour for their own aggramfisement — a 
social excrescence; and third, by pnverting the proiitd^ 
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I of tiicir priTale connuuido of workers, generating on- 
\ healthy secretions in the bodj politic — a sodal dtsease. 
The miser merdj robs sodet j to a certain degree, the 
cnqployer of nrach labour for hk own gratification robs 
it bj so much more^ and beyond that comes the steady 
deterioration of an illegitimately directed product, a 
true poison, with the progressire breakdown of the tis- 
sues ensuing. 

This effect on Art is quite plain in history. The 
artist doiog great work for the public grows and senres 
the worid. The artist catering to an employer does 
not grow, but deteriorates. The work is not only with- 
held from Society, to whidi it belongs, but is lowered in 
kind Art is always corrupted and lowered by the 
patronage of luirarious wealth. So is manufacture. 
No plea of ^ furnishing employment ** to the artist can 
cover this injury to the workL 

The artist riiouM be working for the worid whidi 
made him instead of putting his social product in one 
man's hands, and the work he does shouM be noUe and 
should improve, as it cannot in that position of per- 
sonal dependence. The value of an artist to the world 
is that he shaO do as good work as he can for as many 
people as he can reach; it is of no use to the world that 
he be ** employed** on other Imes, nor is it good for 

Every worker stands in this same social rdation* 
The vahw of a workman to the worid b that he do the 
best work for the most peo|de, not that he be ^em- 
ployed** to mafw dothcs for dogs, or to wear an osten- 
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tatious livery behind a mutilated horse. Every human^ 
being is to be measured by his value to society, and the 
value himkii work, not in his being •* employed **— or / 
paid. 

Our non-productive consumer, therefore^ b unable to 
return to a healthy place in the world. He cannot 
work because he ** docs not have to,** and his efforts to 
re-distribute the wealth for his own gratification form 
merely a ** vicious circle ** of futile and bjurious 
activity. 

Now see the pitiful results. Cut off from normal 
connection with the living world by failure to produce^ 
and only generating disease in hb efforts to consume, 
the unfortunate ex-human begins to die. He may, if 
suflfeiently wise and self-restrained, keep hb body aJive; 
members of the leisure class frequently live to a great 
age; but thb well-preserved animal existence only allows 
more time to suffer from the unnatural exile. He b 
not part of the living world, and so falb victim to 
various hideous abnormalities. He dwindles and 
shriveb in social usefulness till, instead of a vigorous, 
valuable man or woman, you have the futile, inadequate 
creature which cannot even wait upon its own wants; 
or, keeping up animal health by caring for the body, 
he shows the deformity of hb position in furious and 
s en selem activities. 

The most conspicuous feature of our leisure class b 
the eUborate round of purdy ariiitrary and unnatural 
activities in whidi they ceasdesdy whirl Theonly nat- 
ural activities open to them, the physical, become abused 
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and penrerted in Ticioiis excesses, and their other actiT- 
ities are a series of arduous games and sports, dianging 
from age to age and jcar to jear, the purposeless and 
hopeless spasms of social energy misused. 

The working class, on the other hand, suffer dif- 
ferentlj. That thej are underpaid is (rfain, that they 
are oiFenrorked is plain ; we hear much of this of late 
yean; what we do not hear so much of is that they 

^ffer most from the same misunderstanding of what 
work is. Looking always at the Pay as the end, the 
Work only as a means, they labour drearily on like a 
blind horse in a treadmill, never seeing their reAl posi- 
"^tion in Society, their real duties, nor their real power. 
That the unproductire consumer should believe the 
absurdities on whidi his absurd position rests is com- 
prehensible; but that the producer, not properly sup- 
plied with social nourishment, and overtaxed in the 
production of the very supplies he does not get enough 
of, should accept the basic fallacies which hold him in 
his even more absurd position^ — this is not so compre- 
hensible. 

/^ Perhaps what does account for it is this: that with 
all his labour and suffering the worker after all ii 
Society ; he is in the main performing great service ; he 
has a right to be more contented than the ex-man who 

V does not work. He is in the more normal position, 
though he docs not know it; and the sociological laws 
are always stronger in their action than our notions. 
As a matter of fact the working dass, which does not 
merely t^ ^labouring dam*^ of our present 
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terminology, but which includes all workers with hand 
and brain, is the world.. They arc the acting factors 
in those processes whidi constitute social life. 

Through all these centuries of unbelief and misbelief 
they have done the things which kept the world alive. 
They have clothed the world, fed the world, housed the 
world, taught the worid, beautified and improved the 
world; yes, and have lifted it from savagery to its 
present level. To-day in our democracy they need only 
enlightenment to see a further duty to the world in a 
better organisation of its economic processes. Thrilled 
as they are by the swiftly growing current of social 
consciousness, conscious as they are that things are 
wrong, anxious as they are to set things right, tliey arc 
still hindered by these economic errors of us all. 

Under the Ego concept they speak of ** every man*s v^ 
right to the product of his own labour,** a sodological 
absurdity. In the first place no member of Society 
has any ** own *' labour, our labour is all collective and / 
co-ordinate. In the second place it is not the product 
of his fraction of our labour that a man wants, but the ^ 
product of the labour of many other persons, of all 
times and places. In the third place it is not even 
^ the equivalent ** of his fraction of our labour that 
a man wants, it is a previous supply of the sodal prod- /^ 
uct bearing no relation to his subsequent output ex* 
eept that of nourishment and stimulus. 

In short, there is no true class-distinction in accept- 
ance of those deep-seated errors whidi together modify 
the conduct of mankind so injuriously. The false 
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dAMiflcAtioii we are treating is ihf proAtet of ikou 
Arrort. With right economic belief and action there 
would be no dirision of Producer and Consumer, no 
Leisure Class, no Working Class, no serried ranks of 
Capital and Labour. All would produce, all would con- 
sume; all would work and all would ha^e leisure; all 
wouM share in the social capital and the social labour, 
— hoth dements of social advantage. 

The economic relation of the sexes is of enormous 
importance in our present-daj problems, as I hare en- 
deatored to point out in my previous book, ** Women 
■ and Economics.** The economic dependence - of the 
female on the male^ her food being obtained, not in 
industrial relation with society, but in the sex relation 
with the individual male, affects the race not onlj 
through the ensuing overdevdopment of sex, but 
throu^ an artificial maintenance of primitive ideas and 
fedings in economics. The woman's artless attitude of 
taking all that is given her and frequently asking for 
more, without ever entertaining the idea of return in 
kind, of pajing for her keep, maintains in the race, as we 
have previously shown, the tendency to inordinate con- 
aumpUon, the quenchless appetite of a parasite. This 
parasitic appetite is the invariable result of economic 
dkpendence^ We need not wonder at the evdution of 
m parasitic dass when we maintain, or sedL to maintain, 
m paradtic sex. 

As we have seen in an eariier chapter, another effect 
of Uus condition is, by its resultant exaggeration of 
the sex nature of the male, to maintain m him th^ bd- 
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ligerent and destructive tendencies which bdong to a 
remote period of race improvement througli sex compe- 
tition, a period of animal individualism, and which work 
much evil in a period of constructive and co-ordinate 
industry. Where wealth and progress depend on the 
cordial intelligent interdependence of the group, it is 
most deteriorating to have maintained this primitive at- 
titude of sex combat. Again, the male, being obliged 
to provide goods for several persons besides himsdf , and 
yet being limited in goods to the amount he can himself 
produce, the natural desires of the individual arc aug- 
mented by the accumulated desires of the n'hole family, 
yet gratified only through him ; and each man faces the 
worid, with the output of one, yet requiring the income 
to support six— Or whatever number he represents! 
According to the Want theory this is a beautiful pro- 
rision of nature for augmenting the man's output. In 
the light of fact it does nothing of the kind. It simply 
augments his desire to get — in no way adding to his ' 
power to give. That moving mirror of life, our litera- 
ture, is one long picture of the effects of this incarnate 
appetite at home, dragging ever at the man's purse 
strings, and pushing hard against social honour, sorial 
duty, all the high traits of dtiienship. 

The child, most important of all, reared in this at- 
mosphere of continual demand, sedng his father looking 
on the world as a place to hunt for prey for his mate 
and young, sedng his mother do nothing whatever but 
minister to the family needs, inevitably grows up to look 
at life in the same way. To his growing soul, Uie world 
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Appean to be a number of houses with families in them. 
Tlie business of life appears to be to keep house for 
these families. The mother does this in a life of per- 
sonal senrice. The father docs it in mulcting **the 
\ world ** as far as he is aUe. 
9 If » on the i^ntrarj, a joung human being grew up to 
see his father regarding his work for humanity as the 
chief dutj in life, his mother with the same attitude, 
both regarding the consumption of goods as but a 
means to further and better work, and those goods al- 
ways explained to him to come, not from the individual 
exertions of his father ** wrestling with the worU,** but 
from the combined exertions of that world — that great, 
ridif kind, erer-fruitful, and generous world of willing 
workers which feeds all its diildren so well, — but I stray 
into consideration of future conditions instead of 
present* 

At present we hare for the common lot of humanity 
that painful exhibition known as **the round man in 
the square hole.** Of all human troubles, none is so 
uniTcrsal as this — a man*s work does not fit him. His 
income is insufllcient, his output is insuflkient, and he 
docs not healthfully enjoy the process of living. A 
^general condition of misadaptation, with necessary re- 
sults of malnutrition and malproduction, — that is the 
prominent and visible symptom of our deep-lying psy- 
CTMnogical errors* 
Consider the life of a typical average man* 
He is misbom, misled, mistaught, misclothed, mis- 
governed, to 1^ vaiying degree* Instead of having a 
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clear view of the social life and his place in it, he has a 
false and distorted view of his personal life, and only 
sees the social action as it infringes on him. He is sur- 
rounded from infancy with poor workmanship, the 
grudging product of those unhappy, misplaced men in 
square holes. The education which should be his intro- 
duction to the great and beautiful facts and laws of 
life, is too often a ** bread-winning ** process, practised 
by celibate women, as being more respectable than other 
work, and introducing him merely to a mass of unre- 
lated facts and old ideas. The higher the field of social 
service, the less does ** whip-dodging ** or ^ bread-win- 
ning ** help, and none is higher than teaching. 

Thus mishandled, the boy grows up without the aid 
of that subtle discernment and delicately applied special 
training which would have brought out his best facul- 
ties. He is a blurred, indeterminate, self-contradicting 
group of faculties, he has no unerring organic prefer- 
ence to lead him to his work. He is the nearest approach 
we can make to that ** all-round man ** we hear so mudi 
, of; but the intricate duties of social service do not 
furnish us with one-sized cylindrical holes for our ma- 
diine-made pegs. Into some hole he must go, we will 
not feed him ebe; so in he pops, and ** settles down for 
life.'^ 

That is our common phrase for a permanent establish- 
ment in the active service of Society, otherwise known as 
** self-support,** ** earning one*s living,** ** maintaining 
a family.** Our average man is not expected to love his 
work, to e^joy it, to grow continually through it* He 
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docs aO this tonietiniei, but too rarely.- Our methods of 

/iducatum have been tpeciallly esteemed, not because thej 
taught the child to like what he did, but tau|^t him to 
do what he did not like. We take it for granted that he 
win not like his life work, and so sed[ to At him for con- 

>linued application to distasteful senrice» 

In sudi work as this, there is a continuous .waste jif 
nenre force. Compelled attention, and action that is 
not led by interest and fed bj the natural discharge of 
energy along preferred lines, are suicidally wasteful 
In Nature's effort to reduce this steady leakage of life 
force, she transfers the action to the domain of habit as 
rapidly as posnbk; and the sufferer experiences that 
much rdief • Dislike, the exhausting effort of eifforoed 
attention, and the plunging and kidcing of more normal 
impulses toward other activities, give way at length to a 
dull contentment, a patient submission to monotonous 
routine, and some pale pleasure in its monotony. 

Iliere are three large distinct erils to Society in sudi 
an artificial misplacement of its members. First, the 

I work done is not as good nor as plentiful as if it were 

/ done on lines of true organic relation, by the men spe- 
dalised in power and preference for that work. In the 
second place, the man is weakened and worn out prcma-^ 
turdy by the unnatural effort to do what he does not i 
Uke, what he is not fitted for, what is not his own special 
work; thus further redudng the output. And in the 
third places the overtaxed and unhappy worker requires 
an manner of extra inducements and paUiations to keep 
Urn at his tmiidtaUe task. He has to have rest, more 
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and more vacations and changes, or breaks down sooner. 
He has to have various fictitious excitements in his 
work — making it a game, a race, or a fight ; to make up 
for its lack of normal interest. 

And he has to have ** amusement ^ and ** recreation ** 
also of an unnatural, morbid kind — ^hcavy doses of 
sodal stimulus coarsened and concentrated to suit his ex- 
hausted nerves. AU this beyond the prominent well- 
known evil of the resort to physical stimulant and solace, 
sudi as alcohd and tobacco. These last rapidly dcter- 
riorate the physical stock of the race ; again injuring So- 
ciety in the stuff it is made of ; but the degraded and ex- 
cessive amusements injure the very soul of Society; 
lowering every kind of art whidi caters to them, and so ' 
demoralising the highest lines of advancement. 

A thousand minor lines of injury may be traced, sudi 
as the increase in defective children, owing to exhausted 
parents, and its accompanying tax upon Society's re- 
sources; but these main lines stand forth dearly: The 
limitation and degradation of the sodal output, and the 
deterioration of tissue in the constituent members of 
Society. 

The deterioration of human stock is twofold; partly 
due to the strained, unnatural position of the worker; 
and partly due to the effect of inferior supplies furnished ^ 
by his degraded product. In the more directly useful 
human products there is less injury than in the higher 
forms. In food and clothing and carpenter work it is 
easier to detect fault and falsehood, and there is less of 
it; though even in these departments our adulterated 
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foodt thoddj dothingt and jerry-built houses do harm 
enough; but in the more adranced professions, the eril 
is enormous. Hie faults and f alsdioods in product, in ^ 
Hterature, art, religion, goremment» and education, ' 
that spring, first, from their being done by the round 
man in the square hole, and second, from their being . 
done for the unhealthy demands of the other round men \ 
in square holes^ — these work incalculable harm. J " 

Here is the girl who is trained to be a teacher because 
It is reputable, and who accepts her square hole and does 
her unsatisfying work as patiently and dutifully as 
die can. It is excellence we want in work, not a- patient 
and dutiful inferiority. This inferior quality of teach- 
ing is further lowered by the unwise demands of the mis- 
placed people who pay the teacher, and so a continuous 
morbid action is generated. It would be a hard task to 
show one human grief, one human sin, that does not find 
part of its cause and maintenance in this so general con- 
dition of our life to-day. See the comparatiye result in 
our physical organism if we set fingers to senring as 
toes, eyes as ears, lungs as lirers. If any sudi misplace- 
ment were conceiTable^ it would iuToWe so low a degree 
of derdopment in the Tarious parts that it was possible 
to exdiange senrices, and none of them could do good 



In the social organism sudi high specialism and efll- 
cicney as we have is due to the progressire force of our 
e c oBoni ic devdopment, calling fortii sudi poutiTe pref- 
erence b some men that they will do the work they like 
best AB the world's great senrants and hdpers hare 
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been thus driven from within, by the rising flood of 
sodal energy, sperialised to one tmrning focal point of 
expression. Sudi men work without reward, and re- 
gardless of opposition; work their lives long, often lire 
and die poor and unhonoured, simply because they were 
true to their fundamental duty as human beings — ^to 
senre Sodety in the function for which they were erdvcd. 
In spite of their negle«!t, abuse, and injury, they are not 
to be pitied; for, on the one hand, they had the enor- 
mous joy of senring humanity ; and on the other— eren 
if they were not aware of that high pleasure — ^they had 
the intense functional satisfaction of doing the work 
they were made for. 

We are so used to •* the dull level of mediocrity,** and 
the labour whose noblest hdght is consdentious effort, 
that when we do find a strongly specialised indiridual so 
highly fitted to perform one service that he can do no 
other — we call him a genius. So great is the power of 
working in these ** geniuses **—^thc happy lavish out- 
pour of sodal energy through a natural diannd — that 
we have put the cart before the horse as usual, and de- 
fined genius as ^ the capadty for hard work.** There 
are a thousand hard workers for one genius, but a fact 
like that does not worry our shallow gcneralisers. Un- 
f ortunatdy, owing to our lack of true education and the 
crushing weight of the false, only the exceptional 
genius now and then succeeds in fordng his way to his 
true place, and he does it by breaking through the poor, 
blundering, reward-and-penalty system with whidi we 
obstruct sodal devekpment, and by letting oat what is 
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in him, pffodacing hit nAtaral fruiUge of work» quite 

f rrefpcciire of paj or punishiiieiit. 

/ Thanks to this quenchless functional rigour of 80- 

eiety we are nerer without some natural work; and 

/thanks to our Tast facility of transmission we all share 

)in the products of genius to a greater or less extent 

I Tet it b but a painful and niggard harvest compared to 

the unirersal crop we might enjoj if we would let it 

grow. Happfaiess to the mdiTidual is in fulfflment of 

function, it is as mudi in farming as in ihklling, if you 

like it—** eirery man to his taste.** And the benefft to 

society lies in every man^s working ^ to his taste **; as 

beautiful and desiraUe a combination as need be 

imagined. 

^ This does not mean that all would manifest trans- 
cendn^ genius, but that each, in his (rface and degree, 
would haTe that strong instinctive tendency, that vivid 
Mi^ fa foMhnent of function which should 
pnny Imnan work fa every dspartmsnt* 
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XVII 
THE TRUE POSITION 

To be — to re-be — and to be better, none can deny this / 
order of duties ; and the last is the highest. 

To become better as indiTiduals has long been 
preadied to os; to become better as a race is no an«> 
natural proposition. Heretofore, the Ego concept rul- 
ing, we have supposed that this was only to be done by 
improring as many indiriduals as possible. And as in- 
diridual conduct, ego-guided, consisted in each doing 
things for his own benefit, here and hereafter; our im- 
prorement has been somewhat hesitant and tortuous, 
both in person and in race. It is really singular to see 
how the Ego concept has held us from understanding 
what was best in our religion. The one great adrantage 
of diristianity over Buddhism, or Mohammedanism, is 
in itsj«dical colUeiMiy, As far as a pure monotheism 
goes — the constant worship and service of God, the 
Mohammedan is beyond us. As far as a pure morality 
goes — an exalted sinlessness, the Buddhist is beyond us. 

But none of them prays: ** Give %$ each day anr dally 
bread.** Now is it not, truly, a strange thing that we 
should have been taught that prayer for two thousand 
years, and yet every man Jack of us goes forth stoutly, 
to get his own private and personal dafly bread as/ 
rapidly as possibleP 
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The strongly enthroned Ego ooncept of more aneient 

times; buttressed hugely by the dark savagery and 

sordid barter of as ancient religionsi has suooessfuHy 

evaded the recognition of Christianity's great central 

^ truth, that man is one. Not only that God is one — Jew 

and Mohammedan know that ; but that mam is one — that 

we are inextricably interconnected^ and cannot be con-* 

sidered separately. **No man liTeth to himself, nor 

dieUi to himsdf .** ** He that seeketh his life shall lose it, 

and he that loseth his life for my sake [man's] shall And 

IV* ** Inasmudi as ye have done it unto one of the least 

of these, ye have done it unto me.** 

. Resting on the Arm basis of natural law, and af- 

— 'flrmed faisistently by our prerailing religion, is the fact 

of human solidarity. 

\ The Improvement of human life does not consist in 

I withdrawing as many individual souls as possible for 

ia ^ reward ** (that everlasting payment theory!) in 

I Heaven ; but in a diligent bringing about of what that 

same principal prayer of ours sets clearly before us— 

the Kingdom come, and the will done, right here. This, 

too, we have intdlectually admitted to be desirable; but 

' have united in transferring the occasion to a remote and 

mcertain period, known as the millennium. 

Now, what, in the light of truth as at present open to 
us, is the best way to improve tKe human race, and there- 
Ifore our highest duty? Recognising the organic re- 
llation of Society; that our very life, to say nothing of 
/ our improvement, lests on our becoming properly re- 
I latcd to each other in the specialised service whidi eon* 
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f[ stitutes a human life; and to perform that service ever 
better — the first duty of a human being stands promi- 
nenUy forth. It is this : 

''1^0 assume right functional relation to Society, to 
one. another. Not charity, not philanthropy, not 
benevolence, not self-immolation or self-sacrifice or self 
ohyiMng; but simply to find and hold our proper place 
^n the Work in which and by which we all live. 

To do one^s right work involves all the virtues. 

Our virtues are always matters of interrelation ; they 
concern our attitude toward each other, our treatment 
of each other. An individual man, alone, can manifest v 
no virtues beyond those of a clean beast Human life 
is interrelative, and all its virtues, i. tf., distinctive quali- 
ties, are interrelative. Once accept this basic duty in 
fulfilment of specialised service, and all those virtues, 
we, as individuals, have been so fatuously striving for, 
appear in us, as natural corollary of that right rela- 
tion. Conversely our ^ sins,** naindy, our various forms 
of social disease, manifest in the bewildered individual, 
win of themselves go out as naturally as the virtues 
come in. 

Classify our sins. One enormous mass we call sins 
against property ; all forms of theft, robbery, and the 
larger and subtler kind of dishonest appropriation. 
This dass is the natural result of our perverted distri- 
bution of sodal products. It«is one of the many weak 
spots of the Want theory that an absence of tlie es- 
sentials of life, instead of promoting industry, often 
produces more direct and injurious methods of trans- 
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fer. Quite the larger part of our legal macliinerj is 
deroted to the maintenanoe of the local congestion of 
wealth on the one hand, and to the prerention of the 
breaking-down of the social tissues under pressure of 
that coQgestion on the other. Given a surplus of 
wealth in some places and a deficit in others, and the 
fabric of human nature breaks down in a given propor- 
tion. 

Want makes men steal quite as naturaUj as it makes 
them work, indeed more so, as being the earlier custom. 
Our pditical economics founded on the Want theory 
should give half their pages to a studj of the propor- 
tiottate relation between Want, Theft, and Wealth, 
after the learned discussion of Want, Work, and 
Wealth. One is as legitimate a fact in economics as 
the other. 

That normal distribution of social products whidi 
would pnmde the growing indiridual with all that he 
needed to bring out his best powers, and whidi would 
teach him dearly where and how to use those powers in 
return, wouki ibop out of the w<Mrld completdy this 
dass of sins. The supply coming flr$t, the child grow- 
n-up to measure his conduct as a return for what has 
been giren him; tau|^t from infancy to see in the 
woddt behind and around him, the endless Giver, and 
hfansdf as the product of it all and owing his output 
to tiiose now alive^ and more espedally those to come- 
that duld, that man, will have no co mp rehension of 
tlieft, major or minor. In a word: All illegitimate ac- 
q^dtkn of property rests on the illegitimate retention 
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of property. Remove the cause, and you remove the ef- 
fect 

What remains? Sins against the person. Part of 
these are based on property also, — all murder and 
violence done ** with interested motives,** or in revenge 
for previous injury to property, or denial of property. 
A large majority of the sins against the person would 
go, too, when we establish right distribution. 

There remain the sins based on the sex relation. The 
right economic position for women will remove the 
greater part of these. When women no longer make 
their living out of their loving, the prostitute, and that 
more successful sperialist, the mercenary wife, will leave 
the world. The reduction of sex-attraction from its 
present fever-height to a normal level, and the perfect 
freedom for true marriage resultant upon right dis- 
tribution of property, will take away the cruder and 
more violent forms of sexual sin, and gives us pure mo- 
nogamy at last. 

I do not say that dU sin would leave the world upon 
our assuming right economic relations; nor even that 
this great mass would disappear in a night; but the 
cause of the disease being removed, the healthy sodal 
currents would flow calmly on and we should soon out- 
grow these evils too long endured. Sodal disease will 
diminate itsdf by right living as docs physical disease. 

** Sins ** are always phjenomena of defective sodal re- 
lation — ^they are not individual matters at all, an indi- 
vidual can no more do wrong than he can do right. The 
beasts have no morals because they have no Society* 
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Hanuui conchict it all intenrdaiiTe; and right or wrong 
«f it mfeeii ih$ othen. Giren any wrong relation in 
Societyt and a oertain proportion of tin works out 
among its members, now here, now there, according to 
the nature of the diseased relation. 

The despot breeds the sycophant, the liar, the assas- 
sin ; the ridi man breeds the thief ; the woman who makes 
her living by marriage, the prostitute. And these sins 
cannot be diedced in the point of expression, the indi- 
ridual, any more than yod can cure scarlet ferer with 
saht. 

IF# are good, or IF^ are bad, — ^with remarkable dis- 
connection of personal circumstance. The*thieTing pro- 
duced by the clot of wealth may not break out in .the 
immediately surrounding tissue if that is pretty healthy, 
but creeps along the line of least resistance, and appears 
through the brain least able to resist it. 
• No man liTcth to himself , and no man dieth to himself , 

If, then, this great Aeld of eril, and a thousand as 
cril concomitants, may be cleared oiP the worid by the 
sMbption of more healthy social processes; if those 
healthy sodal processes consist in each person's being 
isi^his right place, and doing his right work in Society; 
iff too, it cleariy appears that to the indiridual con- 
• do ns ne ss this right place and right work represent 
Happiness^ — ^Happmess such as we have nerer been 
aMe to conceire in our little ego-stunted brains; then 
I duty looms up largti and dear. 

To ind your ridit place, to do your ri|^t work, here 
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N is the basis of all rirtue, joy, and growth. Here is a 
steady improTcment of every human product, things 
better and more beautiful, things made more easily 
and more plentifully; and every human being, better 
nourished physically and socially, pouring forth the 
ever-rising tide in harmonious sodal growth through 
work. It means a lifting from the heart of man, first, 
of Care. All that life-long terror of the Wolf, the 
dragging weight that follows from the young father's 
anxiety over his first-bom— can he provide for it? — ^to 
the dying man's anxiety over his growing diildrcn and 
• wife left bdiind— can he provide for them? This crip- 
pling terror — (which we have solemnly affirmed was an 
incentive to labour!) — being removed for ever by the 
mutual insurance of a rivilised sodety ; man can lift his 
head and work with a light heart and a free hand. 

It means lifting from the heart of man, second. Sin. 
Just to see that Sin is Oun^ not mine and thine, means 
instant rdief and illumination. Then to see where it 
comes from, to remove its causes, to watch its shadow 
recede slowly from the glad, bright face of man, like 
the passing of an edipse; that will leave us free to work ' 
indeed. 

It means lifting from the body of man neariy all his 
load of disease ; his diseases being as deariy traceable to ^ 
social disorder as his sins. There is no difference, save 
that one is manifested in physical relations, and the 
other in social. That the human animal should not be 
as dean and healthy as other animals is due to his false 
sodal relations. When they are right, he maintains all 
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tht Aiiiiiial't phjncal purity and Tigour, and adds to it 

the jet untooiided depths of fodal rigour. 

^ With a pro sp ect like this before us* what prerents 
a sweeping and instant diange? Nothing prerents a 
sweeping and instant change in the minds of some of 
us ; a recognition of the nature of human life and human 
work which sees it all natural, all healthful, all good, 
in itsdf ; and the bad onlj an eva n e sc ent mistake, easily 
to be avoided in future; but to spread that recognition 
hi the minds of all of us means time and effort, and can- 

y Bov become general at once* 

Meanwhile, it is open to us, without waiting tar all 
to see alike these patent truths, to go to work on sudi 
changes in economic condition as shall soonest chedc the 
decay in social tissues so dangerously apparent at both 
ends of our present ** Society ,** and to bring up, as soon 
as may be, those whose growth has been arrested for 

agct* 

Hie worid is fuD of aborted people, aborted by the 

V crushing p r e ss ure of these old lies in economics ; people 
crippled in mind, people crippled in body, people swollen 
and distorted from being oversupplied mid underworked; 
pcofrie shrunken and distorted from being overworked 
and undersupplied These can be helped at once by 
those of us who see the wisdom of improving the race 
without waiting for them to understand and accept 
the principles on whidi the diange in condition rests. 
We did not wait for all the dtisens of America to be- 

^lieve in the principles involved, before giving them the 
lie school and public library. Many do not* when 
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^ questioned, even now bdieve in those prindples. But 
they are not reluctant to avail themselves of the pro- 
vision made; and the advantageous results of that pro- 
vision are apparent in our dtiiens, whether they under- 
stand why or not. 

There are some most comforting facts, meanwhile, in 
our sodal relationship, which enable us to attack the 
concrete problems of our time with courage and pa- 
tience. Seeing that our gain is sodal, and not indi- 
vidual, and that it is rapidly transmissible as far as the 
brain is open to transmission, we have but to develop the 
brain of our laggard members to bring them into pos- 
session of the whole great Add of sodal advance. The 
wealth of Sodety, steadily augmented as it is by the 
very individuals who need so mudi more sodal return 
than they have ever had, is quite equal to any drain 
which may be necessary to pay up our arrears of debt 
to the worker. A conscientious and aroused society, 
sedng how unjustly neglected have been its most val- 
uable constituents, cannot do too much to bring to 
them, and to their children, all the sodal nourishment 
they can absorii; i. tf., to provide the best possible edu- ^ 
cational environment for the children who need it most. 
Here arises a question, based on prerious sodal 
studies and condusions. If Sodety provides generously 
for its most needy members, will not that injure the 
worid by multiplying the least desirable dass? Will it 
not put a premium on ddiciency, instead of efficiency P 
This idea rests not only on the Want theory and the 
Ego conoeptf but on the Malthusian doctrine. It b 
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bdiered that human bcbgs tend to mnltipl j in a certain 

ratio; that the advantage to the race lies in the de- 

▼dopment of better indiriduab, not in mere numbers; 

and that better individuals are developed bj personal 

competition! b j the ** struggle for existence ** and ^ the 

survival of the fittest.** 

As soon as we see the organic unity of Societj, this 

/ ** struggle for existence ^ idea must diange its terms* 

What we are now concerned with is the development of 

ever better social organs and functionst and that de- 

vdopment does not take place in a direct combat be- 

/ tween individuals, but in a superior process supplanting 

I an inferior process, with no essential injury to the eon- 

\ stituents. 

The introduction of machinery, for instance, was a 
legitimate social progress. The injury to working men 
whidi we allowed to accompany it, was not in any way 
essential to sodal progress, but militated against it 
Interdependent organs do not fight with one another. 
Their change in form and value- is gradual, and in- 
volves no immediate destruction to constituent cells. 
Society improves by the development of its component 
parts, not by a destructive conflict of parts. If you are 
^seeking to improve a family of children or a breed of 
fowls, you do not do it by pitting them against one an- 
other and diecrf ully retaining the ^ survivors ** as the 
^ most fit.** The egg-laying capacity of the hen, the 
iRHk-glvIng capacity of the cow, is not devdoped by 
eombat between hens, or between cows (or their re- 
^•pcethre cocks and bulk) f To this it will be eagerly 
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\ replied, ** Ah, yes, but we do it by $eUcilon — by care- 
fully dioosing the ones best suited, and breeding from 
thenu They do not survive from natural selection, but 
from artiflrial sdeetion. Now if we were free to prac- 
tice that on Society, if we could choose the best types 
and breed from them only, then we could indeed improve 
the race.** 

That this is one process of improve m ent is not de- 
nied. But it is not the only, nor by any means the 
most valuable process in the sodal organism. The^ 
swiftest and broadest medium of sodal improvement 
lies in that great common sensorium of o^rs, the brain. 
By social contact and example, by social transmission, 
the more advanced members of Society can lift the less 
advanced at a rate immeasurably faster than tlie slow ^ 
current of heredity. We have all seen this in families 
of very low-grade people, obtaining sudden access to 
sodal advantages by present methods, and changing in 
mind and body to a marked degree, even in one genera- 
tion. This gain is of course incorporated in the family 
through heredity, but the effect of ten years* access to 
the sodal stores of knowledge, culture, and refinement 
dianges an individual to a very great degree. This im- " 
mense power of education, using the word in its very 
widest sense, can bo turned on to every child of the race* 
if we so choose, with a speedy result of race improve- 
ment which would laugh to scorn the fumbling, waste- ' 
f ul p ro c e ss e s of natural selection, and the one-step-better . 
methods of artifidal selection. It is by transmission 
that we raise the social levd most rapidly; a free and 
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general tnumniMioii of the prodi|ct of the special 

woriser to the handi and minds of all. 

For Sodetj to bestow the same care and provision 
on an its diildren that the wisest parent now sedcs to 
bestow on his would derelop the race faster than any- 
tUng conceiTable. That this method would at once im- 
prove the indiridualt the race, and the productivity of 
both, is dear. That it would ** pauperise ** has been 
riiown to be an erroneo u s deduction from the Want 
theory; under whidi we are indeed all potential^ and 
some actual, paupers. The further claim that it would 
tend to a too rapid increase of population, espedaDy 
among the least flt, should be carefully examined. 
. The Malthusian error is in assuming that a given 
rate of reproduction is fixed and final. If Malthus had 
studied the subject more deeply, he would have found 
that the rate of reproduction varies widely, not only in 
the ** animal kingdom ** but the man. This variation 
is relative to other conditions ; and has been thus formu- 
lated by Spencer, ** Reproduction is in inverse propor- 
tion to individuation.** The lower the eflldency of the 
viadividnal, the more young ones it has. 

ft ogres si v e spedalisation, bringing a higher degree 
of individual eflfeiency, carries with it a decrease in the 
rate of reproduction. The myriad eggs of the fish or 
insect are followed as species develop by the lesser litters 
of high-grade quadrupeds, till we reach one at a birth. 
A fsh that only laid one egg at a time would not have 
a very taD family tree. In man we have the general 
rule of one at a tbfie; but we have it more times in some 
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than in others. Hie human birth rate varies 
widely, too; and the action of the same law, a higher 
devdopment of the individual, hi^^ier spedalisation, 
leads to a lower birth rate. 

There are also artifidal variants, as so painfully 
shown in the dwindling of France^s population; but 
quite apart from any morbid processes of stirpiculture 
liei this broad and beautiful law, — the higher spedalisa- 
tion of the individual tends to reduce the birth rate. 
This is shown with clearness through all the turiiid cross- 
currents of our mistaken bdiaviour; the most de- 
veloped kind of people have the least diildren, and the 
least devdoped kind of people have the most diildren. 
Even in folk lore we see it indicated — ^ there was once 
a King and a Queen who were perfectly happy, except 
that Uiey had no diildren,** and on the other hand, 
^ The poor man hath his quiver f uD.** 

Hie capadty of the world to support humanity in 
health and comfort has a limit; it is not near enough to 
frighten us, but it is there. If human brings are left 
to struggle on alone in unnatural individualism, thrir 
arrested devdopment fills up the world, too, with nu- 
merous, but ineffldent people. But as a conscious and 
intelligent society hastens to spread its gains among all 
its parts; to make the p rogre ss of the race the ridi 
possession of all its members; so fully to educate and 
devdop every diild as to promote the higher specialisa- 
tion of the individual, at a rate unconscious natural 
p r oc es s e s never dreamed of, then we see a steady/ 
din^ution of this threatening birth rate. By tins means 
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wt work ttawBly towMrd a far hi^^ average of todal 
cfldoMj, with a permaneat balanct of Urth and death, 
famdving bo arbitrary personal tampering with natural 
pfo oii m» but a reoognition of the working of natural 
law. 

It would ieen needteee to eay that the bdiriduation 
of wonan is the noet prominent necessit j here, as her 
rate of fecundity is the determining factor in the case, 
not the man's; yet there are stiH some who ignore even 
so patent a fact as this. 
-\ See^ then, how swiftly and surdy an awakened so- 
'ciely can ri|^t its wrongs, cure and outgrow its dis- 
oases, understand, pity, and kare far bdiind its sins. 
The U^iest human duty for the indiyidual is to enter 
upon his or her special work in the world — ^that is rital, 
tiiat is ftrst, that underlies an. There is no ri^t life for 
any human creature who is not taking part in the or- 
ganic processes of Society. And if, in our present 
blurred and jumUed condition, we haTc not the sure 
guide of a ** calling,** a special inborn preference and 
power; why, that only kaves us freer to take hold any- 
iriiere of the thousand things that need doing; paid, or 
unpaid— that is immaterial The point k to do ihs 
monk and to do it for the service of Society. No matter 
for the past account, for arrears of social pampering 
•r oodal neglect; we are all responsible for both. No 
Bialicious crowd of despots, masters, owners, and em* 
pfeytrs has co n sp i red to injuriously deprive the an- 
gdie woffUngman of his ri^its. We have all bdieved 
im Umm economic falsdioodB, the bevitaUe actfcm of 
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^ which was to produce the conditions we now suffer from. 

We must an lay them aside; wasting no time or energy 

on remorse^ and simply set to work to make things ri|^ 

From that dass of people who **do not have to 
work ** — ^that is, who have been paid and overpaid in 
advance — there is an overwhelming debt of honour due 
the worid. In that great field of action where there is 
no pay, nor even thanks as yet; in the efforts necessary 
to teadi the right things, and to provide the ri^t 
things for the worhPs little children, there is ample 
room for the most hdpkssly rich. Also in the work of 
spreading the social supplies where they bdong — among 
the whole peofde— there is work there^ much work, not 
only unpaid and unthanked, but heartily resisted. 

There was never a time in histmry when more splendid 
opportunities were open to those who would serve so* 
dety. Thousands of us are at it already, organised and 
unorganised; a rising flood of love and service, toiling 
manfuUy, and womanfully, at the mighty task. But 
the economic darkness makes it blind work at best 

Most of our conscious ** social service ** to-day is di- 
rected, naturally enough, to ministering to the social 
diseases. Now, if a man is ride, there are two ways to 
re-establish his health— both necessary. One is to re- 
store ncmnal conditions to his body, trusting that a 
normal body will urge to normal action, and so keep 
him wdL The other is to induce normal action, trust- 
ing to that to restore ri^^t conditions in the body. 
Eadi is a good thing, eadi tendi to produce the desired 
result; but both are incomparaU|jr better than dther. 
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Our tide Socieiy Dcedi this double treatment The iint 
eonditkm of nonnal aetioii we lutTe heie renewed at 
Icqgth; eoDNiously to aasume true plaee in the organio 
iadnetries of human life. If all of us do that, the cur* 
rnte of ri^^t action will aseuredl j build ut a health j 
•odal bodj. But we can greatlj hasten that good end 
by rearranging the social bodtj too. Here the law of 
Interaction between spirit and form comes to our aid» 
and makes possible an incredible rate of progress* 

Take^ for instance, an adranced case in social pathol- 
> titj slum. Now there are two wajs for a con* 
sodetj to focus its forces on the diseased part 
and regenerate it. One is by dealing with the spirit of 
the sfanUf the people themsdTes; by so educating the 
children, so stimulating the adult, so proriding proper 
op po r t un ity for right social sendee for all, that the 
people win diange in diaracter, and, reacting, soon 
make the shun a fair, dean, healthful part of the 
city. 

The other is to deal with the body of the slum, the 
houses, streets, and shops; and so to reconstruct them 
that they diall steadily react on the people and diange 
thefar diaracter. Both can be done, both are bring done, 
but so f eeUy and partially, in sudi tiny spots of diange, 
under sudi heavy opposition and hearier indEfference, 
that tiie gam is heart4ireakin|^y slow. While one play- 
ground is being made, while one new method of educa- 
tion is being introduced^ a thousand babies die, a thou- 
» criminals, a thousand wretdied men 



sfadc to the hopdess grade, are lost to so* 
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^ dety, become diseased tissue, and are miserably slou|^ 
oir throu£^ asylum, prison, and hospital 

The cause of the delay is this: We are treating social > 
disease by local application. We find, as it were, a 
tubercle or boil upon the body politic, we apply all 
manner of treatment— the poultice, the counter-irritant, 
the eidsing knife of capital punishment ; but we forget, 
or do not know, that this local trouble, however poig- 
nantly conspicuous, is on a Uring body, and is caused 
and maintained by diseased conditions in that body, far 
beyond the material boundaries of that location. 

We must, of course, use prompt and strong measures 
in these most painful spots; but the treatment necessary 
to prevent the formation of these conspicuously evil 
places must be applied to all of us. It is as necessary 
for the ri^t education and stimulus to be applied to 
the rich and well-to-do as to the poor, to the isolated 
farmer in the fidd as wdl as the crowded sweater in the 
shop; and not only those methods touching the people^s 
diaracter, but the other, the prompter ones, toodiing 
their physical conditions. 

There are certain physical conditions in the social 
^ body, brick and mortar conditions, which are affectmg ^ 
'; US all for evil, and which can be readily changed. 
There are^ also, certain economic rdations in that body, 
affecting us all for evil, that can equally be dianged. 
We need to see these in thrir true importance; as affect- 
ing not only the immediate individuals concerned, but ^ 
as so affecting the whole structure of Society as to ia^ 
eiorably produce the conspicuous evils with which we are 
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to paiafollj fanuliar. Once reoognitedt our duty is 
dcmr — • gjirndf wwitif fonrard morcmeBt bringing joj 
MdgabtoalL 
What nre these generml conditions^ 
One is the economic position of wonuui, which in- 
▼ohres false sex rdationst bchiding all forms of prosti- 
tution; maintains primitive imfiridual instincts and 
chedLS social ones, and is largdj responribk for the 
moihid action of social economics. Another is the main- 
tenance of domestic industrj ; whidi, as I haTC shown in 
another bod[» prevents the derelopment of the home, the 
progi e m of woman, the ri|^t education of the child, and 
the normal progress of man. 

Combined, these two conditions Aid material form in 
that hotbed of primitive egoism, the cnndbrons, ex- 
pensi?e^ madeqoato dwelling house of our time, or 
rather, of past time, of the most remote and barbarous 
time^ most ii^uriouslj preserved in this. It is true that 
each human being needs a whdl j private and personal 
room to rest b; that solitude, pure individual solitude^ 
ii a social neoessHj. It is also true that the great 
ffnoal groups the famOj, needs its group of rooms, its 
privato home. But the point of divergence is b the 
Wbfk involved. 

Work is social, it does not belong to the person nor, 
fai any advanced degree^ to the f amfly. That so much 
hnwn work is at present performed hi and for the 
aefMurato famOy is an enormous Condition of social eril. 
It UMuntains, bejond all the efforts of rdigion and 
I to oodbat, ti^ sdlshness of the primeval Pig. 
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Social consciousness and its great currents of love 

and enthusiasm, of power and fMride, cannot find room 

in brains contbmaUj cramped bj application to tiie 

most ignominiourij personal concerns. 

It is not onlj that the familj could have a far 
sunpler, purer, and more private life if thej would but 
take advantage of our unmense social facilities, but so 
could the individual men and women; bom and reared in 
families, to be sure, but bom and reared as members 
of Sodetj, active and responsible factors in sodal prog- 



These men and women, if the families thej grew 
up in were in true social relation, instead of eadi one 
keeping up a little down-drawing whirlpool of ante- 
dilurian individualism, would be a thousand times more 
vahiaUe dtiiens. While the minds of our women are 
exercised onlj, or mainlj, m impression and expression 
of a purdj personal nature, thej and their stunted 
diOdren and heavily handicapped men cannot properij 
receive and discharge the vivifying currents of social 



That consciousness forces itself out here and there 
throui^ spedallj sensitive individuals, usuallj at great 
personal sacrifice. These special indiriduals, heavilj 
charged with the social spirit, push and struggle, work 
and fight, suffer and die, trying to stir to equal life the 
great ego-bound mass of unawakened Sodetj. Mudi 
work has been accomplished, great good has been done, 
the world is mcomparaUy better off for the presence of 
these better devdoped nmdbers, but our gam is as 
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to what it would be if tht progrcft waa •bared 
l^alL 

If wo wir$ stai MTagct, etill beastf, still nwro indi- 
iMnab, tbb bod[ and its man j brotbers mii^t as wdl 
wait for weary tboosandi of jears more, but we are not. 
Wo are^ in patent f act* Ugblj spedalned membeis of 
a Mfgtlj adranoed Societj; but our ejcs are holdcn, our 
niiids are daricened bj piously presenred colkctioiis of 
old concepts long found false. We can lay aside these 
ideas at a moment^s recognition of the true. 
Wo can incorporate the true into the make-up of our 
by acting upon them. We can put oursdres in 
touch with the heart of the world, sharing its splendid 
pukes, its tardess energy, its flood of common human 
bre^ by simply doing our ri|^t work. We can break 
up f mre?er the old false tendencies of thou^t and f ed- 
^^ by rearranging our material conditions in line with 
/true social forces. 

^Better houring for the poor*^ is neoessaiy, but 
so it is for the rid^ for all of us. Truer housing; 
housing suitable to the age we lire in; housing proper 
to the human soul. We build *< the house of God,"* 
bringing to it the highest lore and power and aspira- 
tion; and that house uplifts the soul of the bdiolder. 
What prevents our building the houses of Man with 
that hifgti lore and power and aspiration— that splendid 
beauty, emioblnig space, and tender omamentP Only 
that aadent, shritdled, artifleially preserved 
the Ego concept, prevents. 

Tou cannot btiOdi right houses for ] 
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on the basis of a kitdicn, on the service of the bdly of 
a beast. Ri^tly to nourish all people makes the feed- 
ing of humanity as noble a form of work as any other 
work broad and beautiful and true, to be devoutly en- 
tered upon and grandly fulfilled; to cater only to the 
bodily desires of one's own family is proper to the lerd 
of meanest saTagery. 

A rearrangement of ideas and their consequent fed- . 
ings, from the process false to the process true, is 
possible to any sane mind, is the duty of erery last one 
of us. A rearrangement of the external conditions 
follows logically and hdps materially. This we can 
do in the mind at once, in the body not so promptly, 
but still swiftly in our age of medianical wonders. 
And why should wef What will it mean to us? We 
should, for underlying cause, because it is in the line of 
sodal evolution ; a race duty. Because in doing it we 
further the dirine purpose, we fulfil ultimate law. But 
if the so*long-stunted soul demands its pay, there is 
reason more than enough. 

Are men so happy now, eadi trying to take care of 
himsdf and his family, that they should dread the peace 
and ease given by sodety's vast resources in full dr-/" 
culationF Are women so happy now, either the squaw 
or the parasite^ that they should dread becoming full 
human bdngs, actiye, conscious members of society? 
What this diange will mean to us no one can f uUy 
measure, but those who know anything of the real heart 
of humanity, those who can interpret the gleams of 
lifitA that break throu^ all religions, those who ever 
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fdt tht Mnd lift Mid lj|^ Mid fwdl with pcmer Mid 
jo7» under tht infltieiiee of mutic, or pMBting, or 
•pccdi» or any form of himiMi workt omi tdl as tome- 
^bgof R. 

Wt hare been taQ^t* in tattered reninante of worn- 
out faithe, to deepiae human nature. We^ fonooth, 
mere worms and weaklings, ^ as prone to enl as the 
sparks are to fly upward,** we were bom in iniquity, 
conecired in sb, doomed to sulTer here, and likdy to 
suffer forever, important worms that we were I 

We hare been tau^t in later days, by half seeing 
students of science, that we were but beasts, and must 
fl^t it out as they did, our progress lying in the slow 
and painful process of surmal. 

What a diange in thought, in feding, in action, when 
wo see that wo are the crowning form of created life, 
we, cdlectiYely, thou^ nerer so mudi ** worms ^ taken 
personally. That Humanity is the one fact we should 
realise, and that in it we find free scope and full satis- 
f action for all the vague aspirations whidi hare haunted 
' the indiriduaL lliat in that organic sodal life we are 
all held together by our mutual senrice, by our work, 
and that in our work and only in our work lice growth, 
lieo peace, lies the highest human duty, lies happiness. 

Happiness, for a human being, is hi full, true^ con- 
idoos, social rdataon: 

To fed the worid^s life^ -unbroken hi its steady pour, 
frooi the indmate nchuhs, throu^^ age on age of 
cimnging orders, into the spreading growth of an or> 
^aiiiaed democracy* \To fed our own historic family» 
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N the hnmense radal pride of the long ascent, the conquest 
of dements, of plants, of animals, the unquenchable fire 
of progress, the vast and rapid increase of the race: 

To fed the extending light of common consdousness 
as Sodety comes alive I— the tingling ^ I ** that readies 
wider and wider in every age, that is sweeping through 
the worM to-day like an electric current, that lifts and 
lights and enlarges the human soul in kindling majesty: 

To feel the power! the endless power! Not only the 
ceasdess stream of the universal Godness, but our in- 
temunable array of batteries, full charged; the stored 
energy of all time embodied in poem and story, in pic- 
ture and statue, in music and architecture, in every tool, 
utensil, and giant machine wherdn the human brain 
and the human hand have made force incarnate: 

And, so feeling, to Do: 

To Do, as only Human bdngs can ; not in the paltry 
processes of the individual, mere servant of his stomach, 
but ui the fasdnating complexity and rhythmic splen- 
dour of the mardi of social activities; to take part in 
that huge, thrilling, organic life in which the individual 
thrives unconsdous— of which the soul is lodged in each 
of us: 

And UI the ceasdess development of that measurdess 
vitality, this vast, ever-increasing Sodal Life, to fed, 
now and again, — always oftenor^ — ^the distant musie 
of the universe grow dearer— that is Hairiness. 
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